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Old Moorish Flour Mills in the Guadalquivir River at Cérdova, Spain; Roman Bridge at the Right 


SOME OLD MILLS OF SPAIN 


lee aePAIN need not depend 
j/ wholly upon such histori- 
ya] cal architecture as the Al- 

¥<4| hambra, the Escorial, or 

<=4) the cathedrals, for its ap- 
peal to the traveller. Wherever there is 
a trickle of water it can show delightful 
models of that age-old utility, the grist 





mill, and there are few items in any 
landscape that can compare in pictur- 
esqueness with this familiar institution. 


Probably because modern industrialism 
has not yet done its best, and its worst, 
for Spain, the little water mill, with its 
ancicnt buhrs, is more prevalent in the 
land of the Don than in most other coun- 
tries of Europe. Consolidation and the 
introduction of quantity producing mod- 
ern machinery have not yet crowded the 
small plant to the wall, with the result 
that wheels that have been creaking 
steadily for centuries under the pressure 
of the Iberian streamlets are still at their 
tasks. The flour consumed by Seville’s 
two hundred thousand inhabitants, for 
exaniple, is almost entirely: supplied by 
som: two hundred small mills in the 
neiv: horing town of Alcalé de Guadaira. 

A good deal of modern flour. milling 
ma‘iinery may be found in Spain, but 
nowhere has the industry undergone de- 


veloyment commensurate with that of 
wes'crn Europe and the western hemi- 
Sphere. Much of the flour that goes 


into domestic consumption is made by 
more or less primitive processes. There 
are innumerable grist mills of the old 
Gree’: horizontal water-wheel type, with 
rude Stones doing the grinding just as 
in forgotten centuries, while many of the 
old mill buildings now resound to the 
whir of new machinery, strangely in- 
congruous when the great age and tra- 
ditions of the stone structures that house 
it are taken into consideration. This was 
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found by the writer to be notably true of 
one ancient plant visited not long ago 
in Cérdova, a lime-washed house thick- 
walled as a medieval fortress, bearing 
sleepily the crumbling evidences of its 
accumulated years. Its makers were the 
Moors, perhaps a dozen generations be- 
fore the day that brought forth Co- 
lumbus. 

Indeed, the milling industry in Spain 
has not progressed greatly since the 
Moors vanished forever into the deserts 
of Africa. Industrially, their impress 
upon the Spanish people was as marked 
as it was socially, and the oriental her- 
itage of Spain is still visible in the south- 
ern provinces even to the most unaware 
observer, not alone in popular character- 
istics, mode of life, design of dwelling 
houses, and delicate shadings of com- 
plexion, but in methods of agriculture 
and, coincidentally, in the grist mill. The 
Spanish peasant, even today, driving his 
oxen before a plow unchanged in design 
since Bible times, sings the same quaver- 
ing lament that was sung by the Moor: 
and often enough the same millrace, the 
same quaint, thick-walled mill, that 
served the swarthy African conqueror, 
still does its unchanging duty. 

“It is to the invaders,” writes W. Som- 
erset Maugham, in his recent book, “The 
Land of the Blessed Virgin,” “that Spain 
as a country owes the magnificence of its 
golden age: it was contact with them that 
gave the Spaniards cultivation; it was 
the conflict of seven hundred years that 
made them the best soldiers in Europe, 
and masters of half the world. The long 
struggle caused that tension of spirit 
which led to the adventurous descents 
upon America, teaching recklessness of 
life and the fascination of unknown dan- 
gers; and it caused their downfall as it 
had caused their rise, for the religious 


element in the racial war occasioned the 
most cruel bigotry that has existed on the 
face of the earth, so that the victors suf- 
fered as terribly as the vanquished. The 
Moors, hounded out of Spain, took with 
them their arts and handicrafts,—as the 
Huguenots from France after the revo- 
cation of the Edicit of Nantes,—and 
though for a while the light of Spain 
burnt very brightly, the light borrowed 
from Moordom, the oil jar was broken 
and the lamp flickered out.” 

There are few things in history more 
remarkable than the ease with which 
Spain, a country naturally fitted for de- 
fense, was subdued by what amounted to 
only a-handful of invaders from Africa. 
The story of the great treason of Count 
Ilyan, or Julian, and of the betrayed 
daughter, Florinda, has been so indelibly 
woven into the history of Spain that it 
must be considered when the cause of 
the disaster is sought, yet historians do 
not need ‘this explanation; they agree 
that, irrespective of this romantic inci- 
dent, Spain was doomed by the irresist- 
ible advance of the Arabian forces in 
Africa. 

“The final conquest of North Africa,” 
writes the historian Coppée, “had been 
completed by the Arab general, Musa 
Ibn Nosseyr,—except that Ceuta, the one 
stronghold which the Goths held on the 
African side of the straits, withstood 
them. They had not only conquered Ber- 
bers or Moors, but had practically ab- 
sorbed and affiliated them. Spain, as 
they learned, was distracted by a fresh 
revolution, which had brought to the 


throne Roderick—the last Gothic king. 


The numerous Jews in the country were 
embittered by persecution, and looked 
to the more tolerant Moslems for their 
deliverance. Probably their invitation 
proved more potent than any which 


Count Julian could address to Musa, or 
to his master at Damascus.” 

Other causes usually assigned are the 
misgovernment of the Visigoths, who 
then ruled Spain, the excessive influence 
enjoyed by the clerical caste, internal 
factions and jealousies, and the discon- 
tent of numerous classes, in addition to 
the Jews. The mass of the inhabitants 
regarded their rulers as aliens, and had 
no reason to resent a change of masters. 
This feeling was justified by the con- 
duct of their new conquerors. Although 
the Arab invasion undoubtedly brought 
with it considerable bloodshed and de- 
struction of property, it was merciful 
when compared with the previous in- 
roads of the German tribes, and in the 
end it proved a blessing rather than a 
curse to the country. The Arabs left to 
all who submitted, their laws and cus- 
toms, and allowed them to be adminis- 
tered by their own officials. To the na- 
tives, also, was left the cultivation of the 
fields, and the overthrow of privileged 
classes resulted in a system of small 
land holdings, which was one of the 
causes for the flourishing state of agri- 
culture that made notable practically the 
whole Arab régime. The slaves found 
their lot much improved under a religion 
which taught that the enfranchisement 
of a bondsman was a meritorious action, 
and the Jews were very great gainers by 
the conquest they helped bring about. 

When the Moors, in 1492, after seven 
centuries of domination in the Spanish 
peninsula, were overthrown by the power 
of the new Spain built up by Ferdinand 
and Isabella, they received lenient treat- 
ment. The Spanish monarchs of that 
day realized the tremendous importance 
of this virile and intelligent race to the 
material wellbeing of their country. 

(Continued on page 1018.) 
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‘THE LATE HARRY FENN’S DRAWING, “THE MILLS OF RONDA” 
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“T see,” said Old Dad Fetchit of the Fish River Roller Mills, 
“that the new guv'ment, that pretty near every dang one of 

or so as to have taxes cut down, has decided to fix 
. hole thing up simple an’ easy by jes’ putting 


Hi iletter to three cents. So far as I can 
TV gee they ain’t neither one of them 
eas goin’ to hurt the Fish River 
= ic none to speak of, an’ I allow 
Joe Lane, who’s in Congress for 
us, will up and vote for them 
sand the American eagle without fear 
or favor, let the chips fall where they may.’ 












TAXATION FOR TAX EATERS 


It becomes increasingly evident that 
the business world, the chief sufferer un- 
der the present system of federal taxa- 
tion, is to have no material relief from 
its overwhelming burden of income taxes 
this year, at least; that Congress is de- 
termined to maintain the existing intol- 
erable and unjust method as long as pos- 
sible, despite the very earnest and unani- 
mous protest which American business 
has made against it, and that there will 
be no real tax reform, if Congress can 
possibly prevent it, for the present. 

The new administration is pledged to 
immediate tax reform, not to a reform 
to be effected some time in the distant 
future. It is no doubt sincere in its 
declared desire to keep its pledge, and 
probably the President and his cabinet 
will be as disappointed as the taxpayer 
at the sorry failure of Congress to meet 
the very pressing requirements of a situ- 
ation which has become acute, since the 
existing income tax laws have ceased to 
be merely a heavy handicap, possible to 
be met, however unjust and inequitable, 
but, with greatly reduced profits and 
much narrowed margins in operation, a 
very actual menace, already stifling in- 
dustry and enterprise, both corporate 
and individual, and threaténing, if per- 
sisted in, to bring about widespread busi- 
ness disaster. 

During the era of large profits and 
easy money markets, now long since de- 
parted and without the prospect of an 
early return, it was difficult but usually 
possible to take out of a going business 
annually in cash the preposterous pro- 
portion assessed against it by the federal 
government. Under present circum- 
stances this becomes simply impossible. 

It is very easy for the professional, 
who writes learned treatises on the theory 
of taxation, and for the politician who, 
as a rule, knows nothing about practical 
business, to declare that “he who profits 
most can pay best,” and that if a cor- 
poration makes a profit it can well afford 
to pay over in spot cash a large propor- 
tion of it to the government for the 
privilege of existing. This sounds 
plausible, but the practital man of busi- 
ness knows well that profits, as shown on 
the books, are not represented by an 
equal sum of money on deposit in the 
bank. Assets may be, and usually” are, 


increased to the amount of profits in a 
form, such, for instance, as book ac- 
counts, increased equipment and enlarged 
property holdings, which is not liquid or 
immediately available on demand of the 
national tax eaters. Nevertheless, taxes 
must be paid in cash and within the year. 

To withdraw from current assets, an- 
nually, in cash, the enormous proportion 
of net earnings demanded under the 
present law means a cumulative reduc- 
tion of vital resources which are abso- 
lutely necessary to the safety and wel- 
fare of any business, whether it be large 
or small. The creation of a surplus is 
not only retarded; in many cases it is 
made impossible, and the previously ac- 
quired surplus, accumulated by years of 
conservative management, is slowly de- 
pleted. This has a strangling effect upon 
enterprise and effort. Without a sur- 
plus, in proportion to its capital or the 
volume of its turnover, no business is 
justified in expanding. 

Money paid out for taxes is a total 


logs. Almost any other form of expendi- 


ture brings, or should bring, some return 
on the investment, but nothing ever 
comes back from a check sent to the col- 
lector of internal revenue except a badly 
printed form, bearing a rubber stamp 
receipt, usually illegible. The sum thus 
annually extracted from a going busi- 
ness, if it be, as it now is, exorbitantly 
disproportionate, rapidly weakens its 
available resources, narrows its credit 
limits, lessens its power to extend credit 
to others, or to enlarge its own facilities, 
and must inevitably result in liquidation 
and retirement. In which case, the busi- 
ness pays no more taxes, neither does it 
employ any more men; it ceases to be a 
factor in the country’s industrial life. 
To this end, persistence in the present 
method of federal taxation will surely 
bring hundreds and thousands of Ameri- 
can business concerns which are now 
finding it increasingly difficult to secure 
the cash wherewith to satisfy the govern- 
ment’s exorbitant demands. 

It may be said by the professional tax 
expert, who usually is or has been con- 
nected with the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue at Washington, and belongs to 
the tax-eating rather than the tax-paying 
class, that a reduction of dividends suf- 
ficient to meet the income tax is an easy 
solution of the problem. This penalizes 


the unfortunate stockholder for the bene- 
fit of the fortunate office-holder, a 
process naturally satisfactory to the lat- 
ter, but, apart from the injustice of thus 
robbing Peter to pay Paul, nothing could 
more rapidly destroy the prosperity and 
impair the resources of the country than 
the drying up of incomes from dividends, 
upon which many millions of people ab- 
solutely depend for the means of ex- 
istence. Whichever way the tax is pro- 
vided for, by limitation of credits ex- 
tended to customers, by curtailment of 
legitimate expansion, by inroads upon 
the previously created surplus, by timor- 
ous, hand-to-mouth operation or by re- 
duction or elimination of dividends, the 
result is the same: business, at first only 
handicapped, gradually becomes stifled, 
and finally is destroyed. 

The process is sure and certain, al- 
though its progress may not be apparent 
to the tax expert and the politician, and 
it is because the American business 
world fully realizes the course it is being 
forced to follow that it has so vigorously 
and unanimously protested. Members of 
Congress who have voted for the main- 
tenance of the status quo may imagine 
they can afford to disregard this protest; 
there is nothing in the proposed changes 
in the income tax law that will bring 
material and prompt relief to over-taxed 
business men, but. during this recess, 
when congressmen return to their con- 
stituents, it is to be hoped they will dis- 
cover that this vigorous protest means 
not unwillingness to pay a fair and rea- 
sonable share of federal taxation, but the 
absolute impossibility of longer standing 
the overwhelming burden of paying prac- 
tically all of the expenses of government. 





WHY NOT THE SALES TAX? 


The singular attitude of nearly all the 
tax experts and the public men toward 
the sales tax, proposed as a substitute 
for the federal excess profits taxes now 
imposed, is occasioning much comment 
and speculation. Why are they with 
such unanimity opposed to it, and, if 
they have good reasons for their opposi- 
tion, why are they unable to give them? 

The Northwestern Miller is not ready, 
as yet, to accept the sales tax as a 
panacea for existing troubles, but when 
the national Chamber of Commerce, com- 
posed of a highly intelligent class of 
American business men, finds it worthy 
of unqualified indorsement, and when it 
is known to be working satisfactorily in 
other countries, it is strongly inclined to 
the belief that it is feasible and prac- 
tical, and that it is at least worthy of a 
trial, since nothing could possibly be 
worse than the present system. It is 
dismisseA as impossible and not to be 
considered by the majority of those who 
are debating the present tax law, the 
politicians and the tax eaters being 
unanimously against it. Is the country 
to accept their dicta as infallible and 
final, or is it to be shown the reason why 
a sales tax is unthinkable? 

A correspondent in Administration, 
“The Journal of Business Analysis and 
Control,” New York, who opposes the 
sales tax, considers the “profits plan” of 
raising federal revenue to be the best 
thus far advanced. He says: “Too many 
business men, some thoughtlessly, feel 
prone to criticize our present tax laws, 
simply because they have been and are 
being called upon to pay their just share 
—to pay a just share of the profits the 
government has allowed them to earn, to 
help run our government. They seem- 


; 991 
ingly fail to realize that if they had not 
made such large sums of money, they 
would not have had to pay so large a 
tax.” 

It is this sort of reasoning that makes 
the fair adjustment of the problem so 
difficult; it is clearly lop-sided. The idea 
that profits are made by permission of 
the government, that the making of prof- 
its is in itself a thing to be penalized 
and discouraged, and that the govern- 
ment is gracious enough to condone the 
offense if given a sufficient part of the 
swag, places legitimate industry, which 
to survive must have profits, on the,same 
plane as an unavoidable evil which is 
licensed to exist within certain limits. 

This argument is suggestive of Russia 
during the palmy days of autocracy, 
when the chief of police in every city 
and village used to have authority to 
issue permits to do business in return 
for a certain percentage of the profits. 
We fortunately are living in America, 
where it is not yet esteemed culpable to 
be successful, that is, to make profits, in 
business. 

In the preceding article it has already 
been shown how the annual withdrawal 
in cash of too large a proportion of a 
corporation’s profits for taxes rapidly 
undermines and ultimately destroys a 
business. In the case of individual men 
of business, under the existing law, the 
process is even more rapid and destruc- 
tive, because they are not taxed on their 
profits but on their incomes, regardless 
of their expenses. Individuals would find 
no cause of complaint whatever were 
their taxes levied on the basis of net in- 
come, but of course such a system would 
be wholly impracticable. 

About a year ago The Northwestern 
Miller predicted that the great charities 
of the country would soon feel the effect 
of the tax law in reduced support due 
to the tax regulations whereby corpora- 
tions are actually penalized for contrib- 
uting to charitable, religious or philan- 
thropic objects. According: thereto, if 
a corporation gives to such organizations, 
the amount so expended may not be 
charged to expense, and thus deducted 
from income in estimating profits: it 
must be withheld and actually added to 
the profits, thus becoming taxable. The 
effect of this enlightened regulation is to 
penalize corporations for their charitable 
or philanthropic tendencies, and of 
course has enormously reduced the reve- 
nues of organizations of this character. 

A writer in the Atlantic Monthly notes 
that the American people have now with- 
drawn generous support from these un- 
dertakings, which are, in consequence, 
suffering a marked decline in their ac- 
tivities. Much space is given to a philo- 
sophic discussion of the. underlying 
causes of this tendency, in which the 
American people are given credit for 
greater discrimination and critical analy- 
sis than they are entitled to. 

One reason for the shrinkage is that 
people have not as much to give as for- 
merly, but another, and. the chief one, 
is that corporations, which formerly con- 
tributed probably fifty per cent of the 
revenues necessary to sustain charitable 
and philanthropic undertakings, have 
been compelled by the operation of the 
income tax law to forego giving alto- 
gether, not being willing both to -con- 
tribute and be taxed additionally for 
contributing. This is one of the inter- 
esting byproducts of a tax law originally 
concocted by the brilliant genius of Scot- 
land Neck, North Carolina, the Honor- 
able Claude Kitchen, M.C. 





992. i 
WHEAT AND FLOUR EXPORTS 
,,As each month’s official figures show 
the continued. disparity between the ex- 


port of flour and those of wheat, it is 


difficult not to draw from them the in- 
ference that in the competition for over- 
sea business the American wheat export- 
er has far outdistanced the miller. At 
present the United States is sending 
abroad only twenty per cent of its wheat 
in the form of flour, whereas the average 
for the past fifteen years was thirty-six 
per cent, and from 1906 until the begin- 
ning of the war the proportion never 
fell below that average figure, and in 
many years rose much higher. 

That the exportation of both wheat 
and flour should have undergone extraor- 
dinary changes during the war years was 


inevitable; the significant feature of the’ 


present situation is that American wheat 
has thus far retained the foreign mar- 
kets it gained during the war, whereas 
American flour has lost practically all 
the ground it temporarily secured. The 
decline in the proportion of wheat now 
shipped abroad as flour is due,. not to 
any actual shrinkage in flour shipments 
below the average, but to the unpar- 


alleled and totally unforeseen increase in’ 


the exports of wheat. Thus in 1920-21, 
which seemed to the millers a highly un- 
satisfactory year, the total exports of 
flour were still ten per cent above the 
fifteen-year average, but those of wheat 
exceeded the same average by one hun- 
dred and fifty-three per cent. 

Most millers, in deploring the state of 
the export flour trade, make the not un- 
natural mistake of comparing present 
conditions with those of the years fol- 
lowing 1914. The period of the war gave 
no possible precedent for the future; 
conditions abroad practically compelled 
the purchase of vast quantities of manu- 
factured products of all kinds, owing to 
the impossibility of keeping the domestic 
mills and factories normally active. Buy- 
ing and selling jumped from one extreme 
to the other with utterly disconcerting 
rapidity; in 1916-17, for instance, the 
United States sent twenty-six per cent 
of its export wheat abroad in the form 
of flour, while in the following year the 
percentage rose to the record figure of 
seventy-four. Such years furnish no 
guide to the future, and it is essential 
to consider the record of a far longer 
period if the current figures are to be 
intelligently interpreted. 

Apparently the export flour trade is 
likely to remain somewhat more extensive 
than it was before the war. Recent fig- 
ures point to export shipments in 1921 
totaling about sixteen million barrels, 
whereas the average from 1906 to 1914 
was only about eleven and three quar- 
ters millions. This gain would of itself 
be distinctly satisfactory, if it were not 
for comparisons with the much larger 
shipments of the war years and with 
the record of continuing immense exports 
of wheat. In increasing its exportation 
of flour, America has gone so much fur- 
ther in piling up its foreign wheat ship- 
ments that the net result for the whole 
country is exceedingly bad. The raw 
material from which flour is made is be- 
ing drawn off by foreign buyers at an 
unprecedented rate, resulting in higher 
prices for domestic flour, with all the 
profit going to the millers abroad. 

Some day, to judge by past experience, 
this foreign wheat buying will collapse. 
In the past fifteen years American ex- 
ports of wheat have ranged all the way 
from one hundred and fifty-three per 
cent over the average to eighty per cent 
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under it; the largest year’s wheat exports 
were twelve and a half times -those of 
the smallest year. In the same period, 
flour exports have varied only from sixty- 
four per cent over the average to thirty- 
nine per cent below it; the record year’s 
shipments were less than two and a. half 
times as large as those of the least active 
year in the period. Nothing could more 
clearly establish the permanence of the 
export flour business as contrasted with 
the extraordinary fluctuations of the for- 
eign shipment of wheat. 

The first really good crop year which 
Europe enjoys is likely to be the signal 
for a sudden and very great decline in 
the exportation of American wheat. 
Hitherto to some extent, the emergency 
conditions of the war years have con- 
tinued; Europe’s wheat production, even 
without considering Russia, has remained 
below normal, and in the past two years 
the problem of finding economically use- 
ful employment for vast numbers of 
men has led to a great increase in mill- 
ing activity. As soon, however, as 
Europe is able to produce a normal crop 
of. wheat, its requirements from the 
United States will presumably sink to 
the hundred million bushels or so that it 
used to take every year, and the record 
of close to three hundred million bushels, 
exclusive of flour, reached in 1920-21, will 
be a thing of the past. 

What will be the position of the 
American milling industry when that 
time comes? If it is able merely to hold 
its own, and to continue its flour exports 
on the present scale, the result will be 
disastrous for the wheat farmers, who 
will have no outlet for from one to two 
hundred million bushels of their wheat. 
If, on the other hand, the American ex- 
porting miller can widen the market for 
his product in proportion as the foreign 
sale of wheat declines, then he will not 
only benefit himself, but will immensely 
help both the farmer and the consumer 
of farm products. 

In so far as flour exports are now and 
seem likely to continue above the aver- 
age in volume, the immediate situation is 
by no means unsatisfactory. If, however, 
the average relation of the past fifteen 
years between flour and wheat exports 
could now be-maintained, export ship- 
ments of flour would amount, not to a 
mere twelve hundred thousand barrels a 
month, but to twenty-four hundred thou- 
sand. Such a growth in the export trade 
is undoubtedly out of the question, for 
the conditions which have produced such 
enormous foreign sales of wheat do not 
apply equally to flour, but the fact re- 
mains that the wheat exporters have not 
only held but increased their war-time 
markets, while the millers have lost near- 
ly all the ground they apparently had 
gained. 

The important thing now is to prepare 
solidly and wisely for the future, for the 
day when wheat exports begin to dimin- 
ish, and the American farmer is looking 
for an outlet for his grain. Just now it 
may not be possible to build up a very 
active market for American flour in the 
face of the overwhelming competition 
afforded by wheat, but if the record of 
past years means anything at all, it 
means that the day is coming, and com- 
ing before long, when the bottom will 
drop out of foreign wheat buying. When 
that happens, the welfare of the Ameri- 
can wheat grower, with all that this im- 
plies, will rest on the shoulders of the 
exporting miller. 

In the scramble for business that is 


sure to follow, the exporter who is fully. . 


prepared, who knows his ground and has 
established his brands, his connections 
abroad and his methods of doing busi- 


ness, will naturally ‘be the one to reap ~ 


the advantage. It is for this reason that 
activity in the export flour business is 
today of the greatest value. It cannot be 
expected to bring results until the im- 
mense flow of wheat subsides, but the 
wise miller always has one eye on the 
future. He believes that the day is 
coming when America will once more 
ship from forty to fifty per cent of 
its export wheat abroad in the form of 
flour, and when that day arrives he in- 
tends to be prepared to take advantage 
of it to the fullest possible extent. If he 
does so, he will not only secure a profit- 
able business but he will be the real pre- 
server of the farmer, who, without his 
help, is more than likely to face a period 
of real disaster as he sees his wheat pil- 
ing up, with no market for the surplus. 





CARRYING ON 


There is an old Mohammedan story 
regarding a once prosperous merchant 
who came upon evil days, and finally, in 
utter despair, determined to kill himself. 
As he was on his way to the river, how- 
ever, in which he planned to drown him- 
self, he happened to see a beggar who, 
sightless and legless, was sitting by the 
roadside singing a cheerful song. Amazed 
that one so afflicted should yet be capable 
of cheer, the merchant entered into con- 
versation with the beggar, who said: 
“Why should I not be merry when I have 
clothes to cover me and a crust of bread 
to eat, when I know that there exist poor 
wretches who go both hungry and cold, 
yet do not despair?” The upshot of the 
conversation was that the merchant went 
home heartily ashamed of himself, made 
a new start in business, and eventually 
became prosperous again. 

When one hears American business 
men lamenting over the perplexed eco- 
nomic state of the country, complaining 
of labor troubles and heavy taxes and 
dull business, and then thinks of the 
unfailing cheerfulness and courage of 
such Europeans as he has happened to 
meet recently, the parallel of the mer- 
chant and the beggar comes forcibly 
home. The average Englishman, for ex- 
ample, does not seem inclined to pessi- 
mism, yet he is bearing a burden of taxes 
such as no American has been called 
upon to shoulder, his country is far more 
than America a prey to whatever de- 
mands labor chooses to make, and the 
revival of anything like a normal com- 
mercial activity is far slower and more 
difficult there than here. 

The Frenchman, when he faces the ac- 
tual figures, is absolutely unable to see 
how his country is to meet its war-time 
obligations and continue solvent. He 
does not find any way of reconstructing 
the French export trade to anything like 
its former extent, for the most produc- 
tive part of the country is still virtually 
a waste. Nevertheless, it is most un- 
usual to find a French business or pro- 
fessional man who is despondent, or who 
takes anything but a hopeful view of the 
future. 

The past year has seen the publication 
of scores of magazine articles by eco- 
nomic experts demonstrating conclusively 
that the industrial reconstruction of Eu- 
rope is an impossibility. These same 
economists, in 1913 and early 1914, were 
busy proving that war had likewise be- 
come an impossibility; they showed that 
three months of modern warfare would 
impose such a-strain on-national credits): 
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that the bankers of the world would put 
a stop to the whole proceeding. It is 
not recorded that the bankers had much 
to do with ending the great war, nor will 
all the economists in the world prevent 
Europe from gradually recovering its 
industrial and commercial equilibrium. 
The element of human determination «|- 
ways intervenes to baffle the theorists 
and bring about the impossible. 

Europe, as a whole, has made up its 
mind to “come back.” Its people know 
that their debts are so enormous that 
there is no use worrying about them just 
now; the thing to do is to “carry on,” 
each man and woman doing his best wit)h- 
in the limited field of his activitics. 
Nearly every recent American visitor to 
Europe reports conditions bad and the 
people cheerful; in. both cases the facts 
are measured by the American standad. 

It is not cheering or encouraging me"e- 
ly to learn that ‘there are other peo) le 
much worse off than one is one’s sc'f, 
but it is enlightening to discover tlt 
those whe are thus in a much worse 
plight are still very cheerful about it. 
The people of the United States hive 
unquestionably emerged from the chaos 
of the past six years in very much better 
shape than those of any other nation in 
the world; they have suffered less and 
they have gained more. The future will 
be very largely what they make it; if 
they are hopeful and courageous, not 
easily discouraged and not turned from 
their course by present difficulties, they 
can create a future very much according 
to their own wishes. 

Industry has unquestionably just sur- 
vived a very bad year, but it has sur- 
vived, and on the whole in better shape 
than might reasonably have been expect- 
ed. There have been failures, of course, 
but a large proportion of them have been 
like the fall of kites hastily constructed 
to ride the high winds of war-time actiy- 
ity. As one travels throughout the coun- 
try, the wheels are seen to be turning, 
smoke eddies from the factory chimney) s, 
the roads are thick with automobiles and 
trucks; the closed plant, the abandon 
mill, the vacant office, are all raritics. 
Business has carried on, not because con- 
ditions were favorable, but because the 
great majority of American business 
men, for all their pessimistic talk and 
gloomy prognostications, were fundamen- 
tally sure that the game was still worth 
playing, and that, if played fairly ani 
with full effort, it would in the end come 
out right. 

This applies with special force to the 
milling industry, which, no matter wh:t 
hardships it may temporarily undergo, 
has the solid basis of a national nec 
which no hard times can materially les:- 
en. By contrast with most other Ameri- 
can manufacturers, the millers have 
every reason to regard themselves «s 
peculiarly fortunate. 

Courage and optimism do not mein 
blindness to facts, or ignoring the extent 
and the character of the problems sti!! 
to be faced, but they do mean an unshak- 
able conviction that, if France can sur- 
vive four years of war and still be cheer- 
ful, the -United States can live throug! 
the longest session of Congress and sti! 
keep going. They mean, too, that the 
professional purveyor of gloom, whether 
statistical or otherwise, is a public nui- 
sance. No one can foretell what is going 
to happen, but the world is still doing 
business after an experience incredibly 
worse than anything it had previousl) 
dreamed of as possible; and it will con- 
tinue to do business, and to enjoy doing 
it,after the pessimists are all dead. 
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Stronger wheat markets as last week 
progressed resulted in a slight advance 
in flour prices, with markedly irregular 
results in the matter of flour purchases. 
A few markets reported an increase in 
trade, while others indicated business as 
very dull. On the whole, however, the 
volume of buying seems to have been 
only fair, but with considerable 
export business added to the domestic 
sales. It is evident that foreign demand 
for American wheat or its product is 
very heavy, and is likely to continue so, 
and this demand, expressed in ngs pur- 
chases of wheat for export, was largely 
responsible for the strengthening of the 
wheat market. 

At the close on Monday, Aug. 29, an 
average quotation for No. 2 grades of 
cash wheat at western terminals was 
about $1.29, with September averaging 
about $1.22 and December $1.23. e 
corresponding prices on Monday, Aug. 
92, were $1.25, $1.17 and $1.19. A year 
ago an average quotation for No. 2 cash 
grades was $2.55, and for the December 
option $2.34. 

The course of prices for top patents 
is indicated in the following table, show- 
ing average quotations at four represen- 
tative markets, two western and two 
eastern: 


Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 

Aug. 26 ..crcoe $8.65 $7.40 $6.85 
Aug. 19 ..xccce 8.50 7.35 6.75 
Aug. 12 ...ceee 8.90 7.40 6.80 
Aug. 1 wcccesse 9.40 7.50 7.00 
July 1 .ccccses ° 9.15 7.90 7.35 
Jame 1 wcceses - 10.05 9.05 8.60 
May 1 .ccccoce 8.45 7.90 7.30 
April 1 .ceccsse 8.85 8.30 8.30 
March 1 ...ceee 9.60 9.35 9.55 
Fob. 1 . cccsguat 9.50 9.20 9.75 
Tan. 3 ..cccccas 10.15 9.80 10.10 
Dec. 1 .ccccsses 8.80 8.65 9.20 
Nov. 1 wrcvcbss 11.46 11.00 10.85 
Oct, 1 .cccovecee 12.10 11.80 11.55 
Gent. 1 . vccsune 12.90 12.45 12,10 


The following table gives an approxi- 
mate average for quotations on first 
clears in eastern and western markets: 


Hard Soft 
Spring winter winter 

Aug. 26 ...c0ces $6.25 $5.80 $5. 
Aug. 19 .cc0008 6.25 5.75 5.35 
Avg. 18 «sciwes 6.35 6.00 6.55 
Aug 6.00 5.45 
July 6.20 5.65 
June 7.00 6.35 
May 5.90 6.70 
April 1 5.90 6.30 
March 6.95 7.26 
Fel 7.00 7.20 
Jan 7.35 7.35 
Dec 6.75 7.20 
No 8.85 9.10 
Oct 10.00 10.05 
Sept 10.25 9.65 





An approximate average quotation for 
bran of all types in both eastern and 
western markets as reported on Aug. 26 
was $20 per ton, which compares with 
~ following first-of-the-month quota- 
1100S: 


Aug. 1 .ccadves $21.00 Feb. 1 ........$32.75 
July 1 .ecccee - 20.60 Jan. 3 ......-- 38.35 
June 1 s.aeceee 23.66 Dec. 1......... 87.75 
M 1 seesatus 22.66 Nov. 1 ........ 35.95 
April 1 scsnecs - 26.86 Oct. 1 ........ 40.00 
M h & scaeaue 28.70 Sept. 1 ........ 47.10 


The following table shows the percent- 
age of output to full capacity reported 
by three important ups of mills: the 
spring wheat mills of the Northwest, the 
havc’ winter wheat mills of the Kansas- 
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Oklahoma district, and the soft winter 
wheat mills of the Ohio valley: 


Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 
Aug. 21-27 ...... 64 96 69 
Aug. 14-20 ...... 59 96 70 
Aug, 7-13 ....... 61 94 66 

July 31-Aug. 6... 651 93 62% 
July average .... 47 78 49 
June average ... 40 60 34 
May average .... 48 49 29 
April average ... 44 61 33 
March average... 45 52 37 
February average 45 62 - 39 
January average... 44 50 36 
December av’ge.. 48 60 29 
November av’ge.. 60 55 38 
October average.. 655 61 43 
September av’ge.. 44 62 39 
August average... 43 62 47 
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(Special Telegrams from Correspondents of 
The Northwestern Miller, Aug. 31.) 

Nasuvitte.—Flour trade in Southeast 
fair in volume. Prices firmer, in sym- 
pathy with cash wheat. Millfeed quiet 
and unchanged. 

New Yorx.—Flour market fairly ac- 
tive. Sales limited almost onitedly to 
small lots for immediate needs. Stocks 
light. No change in prices since close 
of last week. 

PuivapetpHia.—Flour market . quiet 
and unsettled, with buyers operating 
only for immediate requirements. De- 
mand for millfeed slow, and market 
weak to sell. 

Cotumsus.—Flour trade not quite so 
active. Bakers and jobbers not showing 
any eagerness to place orders for future 
shipment, and are well fixed for near-by 
requirements. Feed lifeless. 

Cuicaco.—Flour buying lighter. Buy- 
ers apparently filled up for time being. 
Winters 10@20c higher, springs 30c high- 
er. Buyers holding off at advance. Rye 
flour slower. Feed trade light. 


Sr. Lovis.—Local flour market dull at 
unchanged prices. Domestic trade con- 
tinues light, and no new export business 
reported. Mills operating fairly heavy 
on old orders. Millfeed quiet and mar- 
ket steady. 


Bautimore.—Flour steady and gener- 
ally quiet, though one agent claims to 
have sold in the last few days 15,000 bbls 
of hard winters at 50@75c under the 
price of springs. Feed weaker in tone, 
especially as regards bran, yet nominally 
unchanged and stagnant. 


Mitwavxkee.—Flour prices strong and 
unchanged to 25c bbl higher, in sympathy 
with higher wheat market and stiffer 
premiums on spring. Active trade dis- 
couraged thereby. Only bare necessities 
covered. Rye flour easy, 15@20c bbl 
lower. Trade limited. Millfeed about 
steady. Volume restricted. 


Bostron.—Slow demand for all grades 
of flour this week, with prices generally 
unchanged. Some inquiry for deferred 
shipment hard winters, but sales small. 
Spring patents and soft winter flour 
meet with little business. Millfeed a 
shade lower on wheat feeds, with quiet 
demand. Other feeds fairly steady. 


Kansas Crry.—Flour business on small- 
er scale early this week in Southwest. 
Sales are reduced, but trade is fair for 
prompt shipment. Very little future 
business, some buyers holding back await- 





ing coming in of northwestern wheat 
and expected consequent break in prices. 
Export slow, with only a moderate mar- 
ket for clears. Millfeed unchanged. 


Ocpen.—Stronger movement of wheat 
and advancing prices were noticeable 
during past week in intermountain states, 
with Ogden buyers a 75@85c bu 
at country points and 5c higher at Og- 
den. Flour demand has been more pro- 
nounced, and prices advanced in local 
market to $5.50 for high patents and 
blends, with $6 bbl for hard wheat flours, 
basis 48-lb cottons, f.o.b. Ogden. Quo- 
tations to Pacific Coast points were at 
$6.50 bbl for hard wheat flours, basis 
96-lb cottons, f.o.b. common points. Of- 
ferings were made to southeastern trade 
at $6 for soft wheat straights and $6.25 
for high patent, f.o.b. lower river points, 
basis 96-lb cottons. Market for bran 
continued weak locally at $20 ton, f.o.b. 
Ogden. Carload lots, $28 for white bran 
and $25 for red bran, f.o.b. California 
common points. 


BRITISH MARKETS QUIET 


Little Business Done, All Offers Being Out 
of Line Except a Few from 

3 Manitoba Mills 

Lonvon, Enc., Aug. 30.—(Special Ca- 
ble)—British markets continue quiet, 
scarcely any business passing. All of- 
fers are out of line except a few from 
Manitoba mills at 54s and 52s for Octo- 
ber and November seaboard shipment. A 
few sales have passed at these prices. 

C. F. G. Rarxes. 

Equivalent quotations, in barrels of 196 

a current exchange rates: 54s, $7; 52s, 











Flour and Wheat Exports 

Exports of flour and wheat from the 
United States by months and fiscal years 
(July 1-June 30), with percentages of total 
shipped as flour, based on the reports of 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce (flour in terms of wheat at 4% bus 

to the bbl): 
Flour, bbls Wheat, bus as flour 





1921— -——000's omitted———, Per ct. 
TOY cvcccvcse 1,286 24,790 19 
MD scvaecess 1,546 25,235 22 
MAY cccccccce 1,265 25,932 18 
APFil .ccccccee 1,591 17,641 29 
March .....+. 1,370 14,599 30 
February 1,024 18,469 20 
January ..... 1,280 21,345 21 

1920— 

December .... 952 25,896 14 
November .... 1,101 26,035 16 
October ...... 1,607 35,803 17 
September ... 938 30,771 12 
August ....... 1,107 27,570 16 
SORT cocvecece 2,404 23,838 31 

By fiscal years— 

1920-21........ 16,183 293,268 20 
1919-20........ 21,651 122,431 44 
LS ae 24,190 178,583 38 
TOUT HIB... wc ccee 21,880 34,119 74 
| Sy ee 11,943 149,831 26 
1915-16........ 15,521 173,274 29 
1914-15........ 16,183 259,643 22 
1918-14........ 11,821 92,394 37 
OS a 11,395 91,603 36 
1911-12........ 11,006 30,160 62 
191O-21......0% 10,129 23,729 66 
1909-10 9,041 46,680 47 
66,923 44 

100,371 38 

76,569 48 

Fifteen years— 

Totals ....... 220,976 1,739,578 36 
Average ..... + 14,732 115,972 36 





The Chilean Minister of Finance has 
sent to Congress a bill providing for the 
re-establishment in London of a branch 
of the Chilean treasury such as was 
maintained formerly in that city as a 
dependency of the legation. 





The following table shows the flour output 
at milling centers for the past two weeks, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 


Aug. 28 Aug: 30 


Aug. 27 Aug. 20 1920 1919 


Minneapolis ...411,745 354,515 278,630 391,485 








ty SE. weceses 6,875 7,595 4,005 14,480 
Duluth-Superior 16,090 19,910 8,095 10,405 
Milwaukee .:... 6,500 6,815 11,500 11,900 

Totals ....... 441,210 387,835 302,230 428,270 
Outside mills*..168,585 ...... 134,875 ...... 

Ag’gate sprg.609,795 ...... GET SOS wcacee 
St. Louis ...... 41,000 40,500 27,600 43,700 
St. Louist ..... 51,600 75,000 49,660 54,400 
Deiale ...cccece 156,550 145,800 90,250 138,650 
Rochester 8,900 9,900 7,800 10,100 
Chicago + 20,000 30,000 21,500 15,750 





Kansas City.... 99,400 109,000 77,500 83,500 
Kansas Cityt...491,855 481,380 316,330 355,160 
Omaha ........ 23,810 20,050 11,080 22,420 


Toledo ........ 37,000 40,100 21,550 46,900 
Toledof ....... 84,275 83,980 73,460 76,925 
Indianapolis ... 8,005 9,065 6,670 16,505 
Nashville** ....113,415 116,660 84,015 185,310 


Portland, Oreg. 27,255 23,470 17,580 32,915 
Seattle ........ 30,635 29,940 15,325 29,730 
Tacoma ....... 19,880 22,440 490 7,725 





PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 
The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points, The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 
Aug. 28 Aug. 30 
Aug. 27 Aug. 20 1920 1919 





Minneapolis ...... 75 65 61 71 
BE, POG cs ccccvcoce 29 32 17 62 
Duluth-Superior .. 44 53 23 28 
Outside mills* .... 57 55 46 49 

Average spring.. 64 59 46 60 
Milwaukee ........ 27 24 48 66 
St. Louis 80 55 87 
St. Louist 97 64 70 
Buffalo 88 54 80 
Rochester . es 53 42 55 
Chicago .......:. 75 72 56 
Kansas City ...... 93 100 80 89 
Kansas Cityt ..... 96 94 69 83 
GURORS ccccccccces 99 83 46 93 
WEE cv cccescese 77 84 45 98 
Toledof .......... 69 70 48 92 
Indianapolis ...... 35 40 29 72 
Nashville** ....... 58 60 47 80 
Portland, Oregon... 56 49 36 77 
WOMENS. ccrcccsccce 57 57 29 56 
TACOMA 22. ccccces 34 39 9 13 

Totals o.cccsecee 62 69 44 68 


*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth, 

tFlour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of southwestern 
mills outside of Kansas City. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville, 





TERMINAL CHARGES AT GULF PORTS 

Wasuinoton, D. C., Aug. 30.—(Spe- 
cial Telegram)—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has suspended until 
Dec. 28, 1921, the operation of certain 
rate schedules on grain published in 
tariffs of the Chicago Great Western and 
the Minneapolis & St. Louis railroads. 

The suspended schedules of the Min- 
neapolis & St. Louis, applicable on wheat 
via the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, 
and of the Chicago Great Western, ap- 
plicable on grain and grain products, 
propose to limit the amount of terminal 
charges at Texas Gulf ports that will be 
absorbed. 

Wharfage charges will remain the 
same, but there will be a reduction of 14c 
per 100 lbs on flour and sacked wheat 
and Ic on malt, for unloading, and $1 per 
car for switching. 

JoHN Marrinan. 








‘jour and millfeed quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, Aug. 30. 
ju millfeed per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks, All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


LOUR— 
Sprig frat patemt .ccccpececccccvceccevere 
s : standard patent ......... eecacccccce 
s S first CMF cicccccccccesececcoccceves 


H winter short patent ...crcocsccccccses 
H winter straight .....cccccccscccceces 
bi Winter QEGE GIGRE occieesvceececcecccse 





Se Winter short patent .......secesseeceee 
Soft winter straight ...ccccrccicscccccccccs 
Soft winter Sie GORE «cbsccnscsceccecesecss 
Rye flour, white ........-. oe ecccccscce eeee 
Rye Jour, standard ....... sigenhuss$4a40eves 
FEED— 

Spring bran ....cecedses see eeecees te eeeeeee 
Hard winter bran .......... errr rer ree ree 
Soft winter bran ......... Prrrrerreer re yet 
setae middlings (brown shorts)..... eeee 
4 ur middlings (gray shorts)........... eee 
‘ed dO@ ,csvda ceeeeee GE tneotbapcosel sees 
Family patent 

ee, Seer ey $-...@7.55 (49’s) 


San Francisco +s» «-@8.50 (98's) 
“Includes near-by straights. tNashvtile 


SUMMARY OF FLOUR AND MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 Ibs, packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-Ib 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis New York Baltimore Philadeliphia Boston Columbus tNashville 
$7.70@ 8.25 $8.10@ 8.75 §$.....@..... $7.85@ 8.10 $7.75@ 8.25 $8.25@ 8.50 $8.30@ 9.00 $9.50@ . 9.75 $7.90@ 8.20 $7.75@ 8.50 
7.40@ 8.00 7.85@ 8.30 Pe Je 7.35@ 7.80 7.80@ 8.25 7.75@ 8.00 7.75@ 8.25 8.00@ 9.20 7.60@ 7.80 a 
5.75@ 6.50 oeeee@ 5.40 oe Do wcs 5.50@ 6.00 6.10@ 7.00 é web Ws vea's 6.60@ 7.00 occe eo Doccee ee eee 7 ee 
7.10@ 7.50 0 e@ «0 7.00@ 7.25 6.50@ 6.90 To. Lehre 7.50@ 7.75 7.50@ 8.00 7.75@ 8.00 7.40@ 8.10 6.50@ 7.00 
6.50@ 7.00 we Pee 6.30@ 6.50 5.60@ 5.85 6.90@ 7.40 7.00@ 7.25 7.00@ 7.25 2 ccc e Be coes 6.90@ 7.60 é eves MP cece 
5.50@ 6.00 --@.. 4.75@ 5.75 4.75@ 5.00 5.75@ 6.50 0 ent Geceee 0000-08 0 cose o Me coos oc Bo sece cece eo @osace 
6.40@ 6.80 ---@... .-@. 6.25@ 6.75 Te) Sete 6.50@ 6.75 TT. Per 7.50@ 8.00 ee 7.50@ 7.90 
6.05@ 6.40 ye ooo. 5.60@ 5.90 6.00@ 6.50 *5.50@ 5.75 *5.85@ 6.35 6.50@ 6.75 5.40@ 6.20 6.20@ 6.50 
5.25@ 5.50 ae or Pee 4.40@ 4.90 .....@..... wet @eseee — ceeee@sucee 6.00@ 6.50 .....@..... 5.00@ 5.50 

5.80@ 6.50 6.30@ 6.40 ~-@... so@. oe 6.50@ 7.60 6.50@ 7.00 @ cece 6.50@ 7.00 @ ° --@. 

5.60@ 6.00 4.10@ 4.20 Dac ~ Pee — Sere 5.75@ 6.25 @... oe Frey @ veces -@.. 
16.50@17.00 18.00@15.00 .....@..... rer et ~ 22.00@23.00 238.00@24.00 22.50@23.25 @21.75 v qeeghesess 
15.560@16.00 occe eM ecces 10.50@11.00 14.25 @14.75 oe Sere. Ferre o0ce.e Bc coce 22.75 @ 23.00 BDecses 00600 OP occ 
16.00@16.50 eweo 0 hs odet thee Hu ucas 15.00 @15.50 eo Bac 24.00 @ 25.00 25.00@ 26.00 24.00 @24.50 @... 15.00@17.00 
17.00 @18.00 14.00@ 15.00 14.00@14.50 2 ss'e e Dreceee --@... 23.50 @24.00 24.00 @ 25.00 23.50 @ 24.00 see + @22.00 21.00 @ 23.00 
24.00 @ 26.00 «ees » @23.00 16.00 @17.00 19.00 @ 21.00 9a Dees 30.00 @31.00 29.00 @ 31.00 27.50 @ 28.00 ++» @28.50 0660s Ue tees 
32.00 @ 34.00 30.00 @31.00 Ta | see «ecco De ccce copes + e+ »@41.00 38.00 @ 40.00 + eee + @41.00 «++ @39.00 6 osd e@ cccce 

Straight (49's) Cut-off (49’s) Kansas standard patent Dakota standard patent Montana standard patent 

$5.00 @5.30 $5.00 @5.30 $7.25 @7.50 $8.75 @9.15 $7.10@8.25 
re yt oe - @6.20 see + @8,10 «+++ @9.60 ; ) +++» @8.70 


pricesibasis f.0.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour and feed. 
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ARGUE AGAINST DECREASE 


Railroad Representatives at Rate Hearings 
in Washington Say Cut Would Bring 
Bankruptey to Some Roads 

Wasuinoton, D. C., Aug. 27.—Testi- 
mony to show that a return to the rates 
on grain and grain products in effect 

rior to the increase approved by the 

nterstate Commerce Commission a year 
ago would afford small benefit to the 
farmer, while it would result in the loss 
of millions to the carriers and bank- 
ruptcy to some, was presented by the rail- 
roads at the hearings this week before 
the Commission. 

A. F. Cleveland, assistant freight traf- 
fic manager of the Chicago North 
Western Railway, testified that tabula- 
tions showed that the individual farmer 
in South Dakota, Iowa, Nebraska and 
Minnesota would be benefited only from 
$9 to $51 on his annual grain crop, con- 
sidering the destination of his shipments. 

“On the other hand, to require the 
——— & North Western Railway to re- 
duce its revenues on these commodities 
by the amount advocated would cost that 
road $4,430,194 at a time when we are 
not making our operating expenses,” said 
Mr. Cleveland. “During the first six 
months this year the Chicago & North 
Western had an operating deficit of $8,- 
567,055. If we are required to reduce 
the rates on these commodities, it would 
bring that figure up to $5,800,000. That 
does not take into account bonded in- 
debtedness and dividends. That would 
mean the bankruptcy of a road consid- 
ered to be conservatively managed and a 
consistent dividend payer.” 

Basing his tabulations on government 
statistics showing the aver produc- 
tion per farm, Mr. Cleveland said that 
the average farmer shipping his grain 
from Aberdeen, S. D., to Chicago would 
realize a saving of only $51.66 on his an- 
nual grain crop if such a reduction was 
made in freight rates as asked for by 
the western states. To ship the same 
crop to Minneapolis, he said, the differ- 
ence between existing rates and those 
sought would amount to only $31.97. 

e average saving to the farmer of 
shipping his grain from Iowa to Chicago 
under lower rates would be only $21.70, 
and from Iowa to Omaha $14.50, Mr. 
Cleveland testified. On grain shipments 
from Wahoo, Exeter and York, Neb., to 
Omaha the average savings would be, ac- 
cording to tabulations compiled on the 
same basis, only from $13.93 to $19.90 
per farmer, while from those Nebraska 
points to Chicago it would amount to 
from $35.88 to $41.78. 

Mr. Cleveland also testified that, 
should the request of the western states 
for a reduction in the rates on grain and 
grain products be granted, the amount 
would only be approximately 1.9c on 
each bushel of wheat, 2.5c on each bushel 
of corn, and 1.18c on each bushel of 
oats. 

He declared that the rates on grain 
are not such as to interfere with traffic, 
and that that commodity is now being 
carried for less than other classes of 
freight. During the eight months which 
ended on April 30, 1921, he said that 
164% per cent of the traffic on his road 
came from the transportation of grain 
and grain products. Only 14.6 per cent 
of the revenues of that road could be 
attributed, however, to the transporta- 
tion of that commodity, he said. 

Mr. Cleveland also testified that loss 
and damage claims resulting from ship- 
ments of grain and grain products were 
heavier than for any other commodity. 
Of the loss and damage claims paid by 
the Chic & North Western in 1919, 
Mr. Cleveland said that 43 per cent re- 
sulted from such shipments, while in 
1920 they amounted to 30.8 per cent. 

L. E. Wettling, of Chicago, manager 
of the Statistical Bureau of the Western 
Lines, told the Commission that should 
the rates on those commodities be re- 
duced as asked by the western states, to 
the level that existed prior to the rate in- 
crease on Aug. 26, 1920, the annual re- 
turn of the carriers in the western dis- 
trict would, despite the wage reduction 
recently made effective by the Railroad 
Labor Board, be only approximately 1.67 
per cent on their tentative valuation as 
fixed by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. It would also mean a loss, he 
said, of approximately $63,700,000 to the 
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western roads at a time when they are 
earning annually only about 2%, per cent 
on their tentative valuation. 

Mr. Wettling declared that the roads 
in the western district were hit harder 
by the traffic slump during the first five 
months of this year than those in any 
other part of the country, there having 
been a decline, compared with the same 
period in 1920, of more than 27 per cent 
in traffic in that district. Despite this, he 
said their expenses increased 7.69 
cent during the nine months which ended 
on June 1, compared with the corre- 
sponding months of the previous year. 

The average haul of grain and grain 
products on western roads, he testified, is 
300 miles, while for other traffic it is 201 
miles. For transporting one ton of grain 
and grain products one mile, Mr. Wet- 
tling said, the roads receive an average 
of 1.10c, while for all other traffic, ex- 
cluding grain and grain products, they 
average 1.44c, 

Instead of appealing to the railroads 
for relief, Mr. Wettling told the Com- 
mission that the farmers ought to seek, 
first, relief from other industries con- 
cerned with the marketing of grain, 
whose rate of return is much higher 
than that of the railroads. 

Mr. Wettling testified that, according 
to the findings of the Federal Trdde 
Commission, owners of country grain 
elevators in the western grain states in 
1920 realized net returns ranging from 
20 to 57 per cent on their investment. 
Findings of the Commission, he said, 
showed that in that section of the coun- 
try the farmers paid the elevator owners 
an average profit of 8c per bu over and 
above the cost of hauling the farmer’s 

ain. 

“If the farmer saved Ic per bu on his 

ain, he would realize approximately 

,000,000 more than he is now doing, 
while if he saved 4c per bu he would 
realize $92,000,000, which would be more 
than he is asking in the reduction of 
freight rates,” said Mr. Wettling. 
JoHN Marrinan. 





Change in Pacific Coast Rates 

San Francisco, Cat., Aug. 27.—Efforts 
of western lines to secure the participa- 
tion of railroads operating east of the 
Mississippi and south of the Ohio and 
Potomac in through rates from Pacific 
Coast territory to destinations in what is 
known as southeastern territory have at 
length been successful. Notice to this 
effect was filed recently with the traffic 
bureau of the San Francisco Chamber of 
Commerce by Charles A. Forrest, general 
agent on the Pacific Coast of the St. 
Louis-San Francisco Railway Co. The 
effective date of the order will be pub- 
lished as soon as possible. This change 
in rate schedules will enable California 
— of such commodities as beans 
and rice to reach southeastern markets 
on lower combination rates through Bir- 
mingham than can be made over Missis- 
sippi River crossings, but since the 
Frisco Lines are alone in taking the 
above action it is stated that it will be 
necessary to route through Memphis. 

R. C. Mason. 





Reduced Rates to Gulf Ports 

Mosite, Ata., Aug. 27.—The railroads 
have advised the traffic bureau of the 
Mobile Chamber of Commerce of a re- 
duction of 5%c per 100 lbs on grain 
from Ohio and Mississippi River points 
to Gulf ports. This reduction was made 
following a conference in Chicago re- 
cently between traffic representatives of 
the railways serving the Gulf ports and 
the traffic bureaus of the ports, and to 
keep these rates in line with the rates 
from the same territory to Baltimore 
and other Atlantic ports. A short time 
ago the east and west roads put into 
effect a reduction of 714c to Atlantic 


ports. 
W. J. Botes. 





Frisco Road Meets Reduced Rate 

Kansas Crry, Mo., Aug. 27.—In line 
with the agreement of Gulf railroads to 
meet recently announced reductions in 
freight rates to eastern ports on grain 
for export, the Frisco Lines Thursday 
made application to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to grant a reduction 
of 5¥%c per 100 lbs in the rate from 
Kansas City and St. Louis to Gulf ports. 
Similar reductions will be asked by other 
Gulf roads, and will restore advantage 


of Galveston and New Orleans on ex- 

rt shipments as compared with At- 
antic ports. The present Gulf rate is 
38c per 100 Ibs, and the reduction would 
make it about 8c cheaper than the rate 
to the north and then east.to the At- 
lantic. 

R. E. Srerqrne. 





Virginia Ports Dissatisfied Again 

Norrotk, Va., Aug. 27.—Norfolk and 
other Virginia cities are in difficulties 
again over freight rates on grain over 
eastern trunk lines. Western lines, serv- 
ing the Gulf ports, have announced a 
reduction in rates following a recent ad- 
justment which placed Hampton Roads 
on a parity with southern ports. An ef- 
fort is now being made to secure a fur- 
ther adjustment of these rates over the 
eastern lines, to return Hampton Roads 
the advantage she loses when the west- 
ern lines cut rates for the benefit of New 
Orleans and other centers to the South. 
This move is regarded as of more than 
usual importance at this time, and a 
strong representation from Hampton 
Roads will confer with Interstate Com- 
merce Commission officials in Washing- 
ton. 

JoserH A. Leste. 





OLD-TIME MILLER DEAD 

Wallace J. Mitchell, head miller for 
the Wisconsin Milling Co., Menomonie, 
Wis., died Aug. 23, and was buried in 
Minneapolis on Friday. Mr. Mitchell 
was at one time head miller in the Gal- 
axy mill of the Northwestern Consoli- 
dated Milling Co., Minneapolis, but left 
here about 10 years ago. He was 60 
years old. 





AMERICAN GRAIN THROUGH CANADA 

Wriynirec, Man., Aug. 27.—Winnipeg 
grain men are becoming somewhat con- 
cerned over the extent to which the ele- 
vator, railway and port facilities of Can- 
ada are being monopolized by American 
grain moving out for export. It seems 
to be the impression that this will inter- 
fere with the prompt shipment of Cana- 


dian wheat. 
L. E. Gray. 





Montreal Congested with Vessels 

MontTreat, Que., Aug. 27.—Montreal 
port is still greatly congested with ves- 
sels waiting to unload or load grain. Ar- 
rivals from the upper lakes are unusual- 
ly heavy for this month, while the num- 
ber of ocean vessels waiting to take on 
grain is surprising. Favorable rates are 
the cause of all this activity, coupled 
with the fact that Montreal is now one 
of the most efficiently operated ports on 
this side of the Atlantic. 





Movement of Grain from Chicago 

Cuicaco, Itt., Aug. 27.—So much grain 
has been shipped from Chicago to Mont- 
real of late that that port is blocked, 
and an embargo against shipments is ex- 
pected. There are millions of bushels 
of grain headed to Montreal direct from 
Chicago and through Georgian Bay ports. 


Grain Shipments to Port McNicoll 

DutvutH, Minn., Aug. 29.—The lower 
rate made by vessels to Georgian Bay. 
than to Buffalo is causing a good flow of 
grain for export to ports there. Most of 
it goes to Port McNicoll. Chicago is al- 
so sending a large amount, and the facili- 
ties are heavily taxed at most of the Ca- 
nadian ports. When the Canadian move- 
ment begins they will be unequal to han- 
dling all that could flow that way. 

F. G. Carson. 


WILL OPEN MINNEAPOLIS OFFICE 

J. M. Anderson, of St. Paul, director 
of the United States Grain Growers, 
Inc., has announced that his organization 
will open an office in Minneapolis soon, 
to do a general grain commission busi- 
ness. According to Mr. Anderson’s state- 
ment, the Equity Co-Operative Exchange 
will handle the grain and divide commis- 
sions with the United States Grain Grow- 
ers, since the latter organization has no 
funds as yet with which to operate. The 
association expects to acquire a terminal 
elevator and have a man on the floor of 
the Chamber of Commerce to conduct its 
business. Mr. Anderson is quoted as say- 
ing that already about 4,000 farmers 
have signed contracts signifying their in- 
tention of marketing their grain through 
the-Grain Growers. 
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CANADA WHEAT HARVEST 


Developments of the Week Satisfactory— 
Government Authorities Estimate 
Crop at 265,000,000 Bus 


Toronto, Ont., Aug. 27.—Developments 
this week in the harvesting of Canadian 
crops were almost all satisfactory. In 
normal — wheat cutting in western 
Canada begins at this time. Today it is 
well advanced, and the situation may be 
described as 10 days ahead of ordinary 
years. 

Dominion government authorities place 
the western Canada wheat crop at 265,- 
000,000 bus, a reduction of perhaps 40,- 
000,000 bus from the promise of two 
months ago, but an improvement over 
what was thought likely in mid-July. 

Favorable weather is adding daily to 
the on mar wy crop in districts that are 
not ready for cutting. Many sections 
are gathering bumper crops, particularly 
central Saskatchewan. Even the dry 
areas of southern Alberta are doing bet- 
ter than was lately thought possible. So 
far, inspections have shown good quality, 
and the movement of wheat from farm 
to market is much larger than at this 
time last year. 

Another favorable aspect of the situa- 
tion in the western provinces is the im- 
provement wrought by timely rains in 
the supply of hay and fodder. There is 
now no doubt that the West will have 
plenty of feed for its live stock. 

The only danger confronting the farm- 
ers of the West at present is that their 
oats, which have been delayed in ripen- 
ing by rains, may be caught by an early 
frost. Otherwise, this and other kinds 
of cereal and coarse grains promise good 
yields. 

Labor is plentiful in every part of 
Canada, and there is no difficulty in se- 
curing men for field and threshing opera- 
tions. This is a satisfying factor, and 
the lessened rate of wages will help to 
meet the reduction in cash returns from 
the year’s work. Some state that the 
production cost per bushel of wheat will 
be one third less than in 1920. 

Eastern Canada is well along with ll 
its harvesting operations. There was 
some delay in the cutting and housing of 
oats, due to untimely rains, but this is 
over now and, generally speaking, ll 
the grain crops are safely gathered. On 
the other hand, the rains referred to 
have brought improvement in pasture 
sufficient to offset some of the shortage 
in hay caused by the drouth of earlier 
months. 

Reports from the Peace River country 
indicate that the crops there will be ex- 
ceptionally large. The yield per acre of 
wheat is expected to reach, if it does not 
exceed, 30 bus. The Peace River coun- 
try is rapidly coming into prominence 
as a producer of food. 





A. H. Baty. 





Canadian Government Estimates 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
estimates the yield of wheat from all 
Canada this year at 288,493,000 bus, as 
compared with 263,189,000 bus at this 
time last year, an increase of 25,000,000 
bus. The forecast is of July 31. Oats 
are placed at 457,544,000 bus, as against 
last year’s record crop of 530,709,000; 
barley, 58,027,000 bus, as compared with 
63,310,000; rye, 11,707,000 bus, as against 
11,306,000; flaxseed, 6,930,000 bus, as 
against 7,997,000; potatoes, 99,937,000 
bus, as against 133,831,000. 

The yield of fall wheat is definitely 
put at 15,473,000 bus, as against 1°,- 
469,000 last year, the yield per acre be- 
ing 2134 bus, or 21%4 bus below that for 
1920. The total yield of hay and clover 
is estimated at 10,374,000 tons; in 1920 
it was 13,388,000, and in 1919 no less than 
16,348,000. The drouth in eastern Can- 
ada has reduced the average yield to the 
lowest on record, being only one ton, as 
compared with 1.30 last year and 1.50 the 
decennial average. 

For the prairie provinces the forecast 
grain yield is as follows: wheat, 264,- 
912,000 bus; oats, 300,156,000; barley, 41.- 
298,000; rye, 9,106,000; flaxseed, 6,550,- 
000 bus. Last year the yields were: 
wheat, 234,138,000 bus; oats, 314,279,- 
000; barley, 40,760,000; rye, 8,273,000; 
flaxseed, 7,588,000 bus. Saskatchewan is 
far in the front, with an estimated yield 
of wheat of 155,455,000 bus. 
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LADISH MILLING COMPANY 


Improvements and Additions Will Increase 
Combined Capacity of Milwaukee Mills 
to 12,000 Bbls Daily 


Mitwaukeze, Wis., Aug. 27.—Impor- 
tant changes and improvements which 
will effect a material increase in the pro- 
ductive capacity of various departments 
of the Ladish Milling Co., South Bay and 
Aldrich streets, Milwaukee, are being 
completed, and will become available 
within a week or 10 days. 

The improvements and enlargements 
will increase the combined capacity of 
the Ladish mills to approximately 12,000 
bbls a day, counting feed capacity on a 
barrel basis. The wheat mill will profit 
most, its capacity being practically 
doubled, giving an output of more than 
2,000 bbls a day. The rye mill has an 
output of 600 bbis a day, and the capac- 
ity for milling corn meal is 300 bbls a 
day, while the daily capacity of the mill- 
feed department is 1,000 tons. 

The wheat mill was shut down Aug. 20 
in order to facilitate the final work re- 
quired to complete the enlargemént. The 
new equipment, consisting of Allis rolls 
and Fraser sifters, has been installed un- 
der the supervision of L. S. Greenwood, 
general superintendent of the Ladish 
company, and will receive its trial run 
some time this week. 

To make the selling departments com- 
mensurately broader with the largely in- 
creased production, a number of impor- 
tant additions have been made to the 
Ladish organization by Lee M. Powell, 
general manager. W. J. Grover has been 
appointed general sales manager, and 
Thomas A. Linfitt becomes sales man- 
ager of the milling division. Mr. Gro- 
ver will devote considerable attention to 
the millfeed division, which is one of the 
largest in the country. His assistants in 
this division are Stuart F. Hyde, A. J. 
Stein and D. J. M. Norbeck. 

Mr. Linfitt joined the Ladish organiza- 
tion on Aug. 1, coming to Milwaukee 
from the New Prague (Minn.) Flouring 
Mill, of the International Milling Co., 
where he was for nine years in charge of 
sales. 

The fire which on Aug. 20 attacked the 
storage division building of the Ladish 
company did not affect the operation of 
the milling division, save for a slight 
delay occasioned by the readjustment, 
due largely to the small damage to grain 
in the elevator by smoke and water. 
Neither the mill nor the elevator was 
damaged by fire, the loss being confined 
to the storage house. The loss of ap- 
proximately $100,000 is fully covered by 
blanket insurance amounting to $2,130,- 
000. 

At the time of the fire, just after 6 
p-m., Saturday, the wheat mill was clos- 
ing down for about two weeks for the 
purpose of connecting up new equipment 
installed to bring the capacity up from 
1,000 to more than 2,000 bbls a day. The 
rye mill operation was not interrupted, 
and this week’s output was 3,325 bbls, 
against 3,558 last week and 1,637 two 
weeks ago. 

Although the Ladish Milling Co. is 
only two and a half years old, it has 
grown to be one of the largest and most 
influential concerns in the American mill- 
ing trade. It started production April 
19, 1919, when the rye mill was opened. 
The wheat mill started grinding Sept. 
22, 1919, 

The combined capacity of Milwaukee 
flour mills since that time has been 24,- 
000 bbls of wheat flour per week. The 
present enlargement of the Ladish plant 
will bring this up to approximately 30,- 
000 bbls a week after Sept. 1. 

L. E. Meyer. 








DOCKAGE CHANGE DEFEATED 


Bavtrmmore, Mp., Aug. 30.—(Special 
Telegram)—A proposal to amend sec- 
tions 12 and 13 of Article XIII of the 
bylaws of the Baltimore Chamber of 
Commerce, referring to contract wheat, 
by inserting “all free from dockage des- 
ignation,” was defeated by a vote taken 
yesterday. The rule remains, therefore, 
that contract wheat may carry the dock- 
age designation indefinitely, provided 
proper deduction for dockage is made 
whenever the grain changes hands. This, 
it is said, is in line with other markets, 
and does not overtax the elevators as 
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cleaning machines but facilitates deliv- 
eries, exports and business generally. 

Those for the amendment desired all 
contract wheat to be free from dockage, 
while those against it were opposed to 
any change, the latter believing that, for 
reasons already indicated, the dockage 
should follow the wheat to the miller, 
whether at home or abroad, allowing him 
to dispose of it as he prefers. Fifty- 
eight votes were cast for the amendment 
and 161 against. 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 





RESIGNATION OF MR, ROSSETTER 

San Francisco, Car., Aug. 27.—The 
resignation of John H. Rossetter as vice 
president and general manager of the 
Pacific Mail Steamship Co. is announced 
by G. J. Baldwin, president of the com- 
pany. Difference of opinion on questions 
of policy and management resulted in 
this action. T. A. Graham, assistant 
traffic manager of the Southern Pacific 
Railway Co., has been appointed to suc- 
ceed Mr. Rossetter, effective Sept. 1. 


R. C. Mason. 





NEW WHARF FOR NEW ORLEANS 
Sr. Louis, Mo., Aug. 27.—The New Or- 
leans dock board recently contracted for 
a $100,000 wharf as an addition to the 
port facilities in the lower section of 
the city. Money for the construction of 
the wharf will come out of the $400,000 
loan recently advanced by the War de- 
partment for the improvement of facili- 
ties for the Mississippi-Warrior River 
Barge Line. 
W. G. Martin, Jr. 





WELLS-ABBOTT-NIEMAN RECEIVER 

Kansas Crry, Mo., Aug. 27.—The Pet- 
ers Trust Co., of Omaha, Neb., Thurs- 
day was appointed receiver for the Wells- 
Abbott-Nieman Co., Schuyler, Neb., by 
Federal Judge Woodrough. The peti- 
tion of the company hell permission to 
operate with receivers’ certificates, which 
is expected to be granted and under 
which the plant will again be in opera- 
tion within two weeks. No action has 
been taken by the receiver as to the per- 
sonnel of the organization. The receiv- 
er was to have qualified on Friday with 
bond of $50,000. 

The Wells-Abbott-Nieman Co., one of 
the largest milling concerns in the South- 
west, has this season suffered consider- 
able losses through declines in inventory, 
and the plant was closed last month for 
reorganization and _ refinancing. The 
passing of the July dividend first caused 
dissension between preferred and com- 
mon stockholders. This, together with 
heavy losses sustained during the last 
year through fluctuations of the grain 
market and a large number of canceled 
orders, caused a recent temporary sus- 
pension of business. The 4,650 shares of 
common stock are practically all owned 
by heirs of the Wells, Abbott and Nie- 
man families. 

The preferred stockholders’ committee, 
which has dictated the policy of the mill 
since a meeting in Chicago seven months 
ago, recently ordered an audit of the 
books, which showed the financial con- 
dition to be: common stock, $465,000; 
preferred stock, $475,000; liabilities, 
$600,000; fixed assets, $650,000; liquid 
assets, $550,000. 

R. E. Srerurne. 





CROP PROTECTION INSURANCE 

InpraANapouis, Inv., Aug. 27.—Insur- 
ance premiums on the cost of production 
of wheat crops are now regular items 
of expense in annual budgets of a num- 
ber of Indiana farmers, particularly in 
Shelby County, one of the principal 
wheat growing localities in the state. 
Reports indicate the number will be ma- 
terially increased for the crop that will 
be harvested in 1922. 

Several thousand dollars were collected 
this season in Shelby County alone be- 
cause of losses. More than 100 farmers 
in that section of the state were not 
able to get the insurance last season 
because their fields were not in condi- 
tion for a test of the grain when the 
applications were made. 

At the present time it is said that only 
one insurance company is writing the 
crop protection policy. The farmer in- 
sures with the company the cost of pro- 
duction of his wheat, such as breaking 
the ground, disking, buying seed and 


drilling. The policy holder is insured 
— loss by flood, drouth, insects and 
disease. Damage by hail is not included 
in the policies sold in Indiana. 

Last winter the fields were insured at 
from $16 -to $18 an acre, the cost of the 
policy being 9 per cent of the amount 
insured. Epwarp H. Ziecner. 





WISCONSIN MILL CONSOLIDATION 

Miitwavkez, Wis., Aug. 29:—A con- 
solidation of the Jackson Milling Co., of 
Stevens Point, Wis., and the Grand 
Rapids Milling Co., of Wisconsin Rapids, 
formerly Grand Rapids, Wis., has been 
effected, according to authoritative re- 
ports from the headquarters. The busi- 
ness will be continued under the name of 
Jackson Milling Co., the capital stock to 
be $150,000, and general offices in Wis- 
consin Rapids. Carl F. Haertel, general 
manager of the old Jackson company, 
becomes general manager of the merged 
concerns, and Lacy Horton, since the 
death of his father in 1916 general man- 
ager of the Grand Rapids company, 
takes the place of assistant general man- 
ager. 

The merger brings into one organiza- 
tion mills located at Wisconsin Rapids, 
Stevens Point, Amherst, Nelsonville, Ne- 
koosa, Sparta, Tomah and New London, 
Wis. The daily capacity of the mills ag- 
gregates 300 bbls wheat flour, 300 bbls 
rye flour, 75 tons mixed feeds, and con- 
siderable corn meal, graham, pure buck- 
wheat, specially prepared and selfrising 
wheat, and buckwheat pancake flour. 

The Jackson Milling Co. originally was 
founded in 1860 under the name of Trow, 
Coleman & Co. When A. S. Trow sold 
his interest to J. D. Witter, the name 
was changed to Coleman, Jackson & Co., 
the other owners being S. B. Coleman 
and D. J. Jackson. In 1887 the name 
was changed to Jackson Milling Co. It 
operated mills in Grand Rapids and 
Stevens Point, and smaller plants at 
Tomah, Sparta and New Lisbon, Wis. 
In 1901, J. D. and I. P. Witter and J. P. 
Horton took over the Grand Rapids mill, 
with the Tomah, Sparta and New Lis- 
bon branches, organizing it as the Grand 
Rapids Milling Co. The active manage- 
ment was in charge of John P. Horton, 
who died in 1916, when his son took con- 
trol. 

Carl F. Haertel has been associated 
with the Jackson company and predeces- 
sors since 1882. He is a practical miller 
and widely known in the American mill- 
ing trade. He has been a resident of 
Stevens Point for many years, but ex- 
pects to move to Wisconsin Rapids, 
where the consolidated companies will 
establish general offices and headquarters. 


L. E. Meyer. 





DESTRUCTION OF LOCUSTS IN CANADA 

Toronto, Ont., Aug. 27.—The province 
of Saskatchewan contemplates placing 
an absolute prohibition on the killing of 
prairie chickens for five years. This is 
understood to be prompted by the fact 
that these native game birds are found 
to be a great help in the extermination of 
grasshoppers, and as hoppers are threat- 
ening to be more numerous next year 
than ever before it is a matter of public 
policy to promote their destruction by 
every possible means. 

The campaign of the Saskatchewan 
government against grasshoppers during 
the earlier months of the present sum- 
mer was successful in so reducing this 
plague that little damage to grain crops 
resulted. In some northern areas the 
hoppers were more numerous than ever, 
and at times threatened to get out of 
hand. The principal means of exter- 
mination was poisoned bait consisting of 
mixtures of bran, sawdust, molasses, ar- 
senic, paris green and other ingredients. 
Over 3,000 tons of bran were used in 
the campaign. . 
A. H. Battey. 





CONGRESS IN RECESS 

Wasuinoton, D. C., Aug. 27.—Con- 
gress took a recess, Wednesday night, 
until Sept. 21, without final action on 
the administration measure to provide 
refunding of the railroad indebtedness 
to the government. The Senate is ex- 
pected to resume work when it recon- 
venes, but Republican leader Mondell, 
of the House, obtained additional con- 
sent to arrange three-day recesses from 
Sept. 21 to Oct. 3. 
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Besides the railroad bill which failed 
in the Senate, the “wets” of the upper 
house succeeded by a filibuster in block- 
ing action on the so-called antibeer bill, 
which would have stringently limited the 
medicinal uses of alcohol. 

One of the last bills passed by the 
Senate was the extension of the German 
dye embargo for a period of three 
months. The embargo would have ex- 
pired today. No attempt was made to 
put through the amendment carried by 
the embargo measure extending the emer- 
gency tariff from Nov. 27 to Jan. 1. Ad- 
ministration leaders explained that if the 
permanent tariff was not well along to- 
ward enactment when Congress recon- 
venes, continuation of the emergency act 
would then be sought. 

JoHN Marrinan. 





WARNING AGAINST STOCK FEED 

Mitwavkee, Wis., Aug. 27.—A warn- 
ing to farmers against purchasing a cer- 
tain stock feed now being offered for sale 
in Wisconsin has been issued by the feed 
and fertilizer division of the state de- 
partment of agriculture. The feed is 
largely oat hulls, and it is pointed out 
that it has no feed value of consequence. 
The warning says in part: “A large 
quantity of oat feed or oat mill byprod- 
ucts has recently appeared on the Wis- 
consin feed market. It is sold at a price 
which is attractive to consumers unac- 
quainted with its value. Accordingly, 
this department is advising buyers that 
the product has low feed value and that 
it cannot be used as a substitute for 
grain, as claimed by some sellers. The 
feed is largely oat hulls, and it is legiti- 
mate, of course, only as a lightener for 
heavy feeds.” L. E. Meyer. 





AUSTRALIAN CROP CONDITIONS 

Metzsourne, Victoria, July 11.—Good 
growing weather continues in the several 
states of the Commonwealth and, conse- 
quently, the crops are making pleasing 
progress. Many severe frosts have oc- 
curred in Victoria, but they have been 
beneficial rather than otherwise, having 
checked and hardened the wheat plants. 

Cuartes J. MatrHews. 





DEATH OF WISCONSIN MILLER 

Newspaper telegrams from New Rich- 
mond, Wis., report the finding of the 
body of John V. McNally, manager of 
the New Richmond Roller Mills, in the 
Apple River, near Somerset, Wis. A 
coroner’s jury has returned a verdict of 
accidental drowning. 

Mr. MeNally fell into the river on 
Aug. 23. He had discussed with business 
associates the possibility of using a pic- 
ture of the scene of the dam in connec- 
tion with an advertising campaign, and 
evidently went to the dam for that pur- 
pose. The first information of his dis- 
appearance came with the discovery of 
his car on the road near the river late 
Tuesday evening. 

Mr. McNally was one of the most 
widely known men in St. Croix County, 
where he was born 55 years ago. He 
leaves a wife and six children, four 
daughters and two sons. Surviving 
brothers and sisters are: W. F. McNally, 
M. P. MeNally, T. J. McNally, Mrs. 
Thomas Hughes and Miss Sadie McNally. 





DELAY ON BILL OF LADING FORM 
Wasuineoton, D. C., Aug. 27.—Differ- 
ences between the Shipping Board and 
the Interstate Commerce Commission on 
the form of the proposed through bill 
of lading for use on rail and water car- 
riers has delayed an agreement. It is 
expected now that the new form will not 
be ready before the first week in Septem- 
ber. If an understanding cannot be 
reached, the matter may be referred to 
the President for decision. 
JoHN MArRRINAN. 





FINANCE OF GRAIN EXPORTS 

Wasuincton, D. C., Aug. 27.—The 
War Finance Corporation announces that 
the following negotiations for advances 
to finance grain exports are approaching 
completion: Washington Wheat Growers’ 
Association, 8,000,000 bus wheat; Idaho 
Wheat Growers’ Association, 2,000,000 
bus wheat; Oregon bgp oe Grain 
Growers, 2,000,000 bus wheat; Montana 
Wheat Growers’ Association, 1,500,000 
bus wheat. Final action on these appli- 

cations is expected within a few days. 

JoHN Magginan. 
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BULLETINS ON THE CROPS 


Conditions for Threshing in Northwest Fa- 
vorable—Farmers Make Complaint 
Over Present Prices 


The Van Dusen Harrington Co., Min- 
neapolis: “During the past week, the con- 
ditions for threshing have in been 
favorable. There is apparently consid- 
erable dissatisfaction among the farmers 
over present prices. For this reason, 
many of them are stacking their wheat 
and will thresh it later. Others are haul- 
ing wheat direct from the machines to 
the elevators. They are storing this for 
a short time at least, and are not selling 
very freely. 

“The full extent of heat damage to 
wheat is now showing in the threshin 
returns. Many fiel of wheat an 
durum that looked very good, are yield- 
ing lighter than predicted. In the south- 
ern territory where barley and oats are 
the main crops, the receipts have fallen 
off considerably, owing to the recent de- 
cline in prices. We have reports that 
farmers, who last year hauled their grain 
early to the elevators, are now holding 
quite a large percentage on their farms. 

“Special inquiry regarding the flax 
crop shows a considerable portion of it 
has not been cut. Very few threshing 
returns are reported, but one point in 
southern Montana shows 6 bus to the 
acre; central North Dakota about the 
same, while in southern Minnesota, one or 
two places show yields of 6@12 bus per 
acre. We have examined a number of 
samples of new flax from various locali- 
ties, and the seed is poor as a rule. 

“There are a few points this week that 
report some damage to corn, but its gen- 
eral condition is very good. The weather 
has been favorable, and if it continues 
until Sept. 1 without frost, a large crop 
of good quality should be harvested.” 


MILI REPORTS 


Williston, N. D: Wheat here yielding 
15 bus. No stacking. Farmers selling 
freely. 

Bismarck, N. D: Wheat yielding 4 
bus, oats 6, barley 5, rye 6 bus to the 
acre. Farmers selling wheat freely. 

Mayville, N. D: Wheat yield 9 bus, 
durum 16, oats 15, barley 20, rye 14. 
Not much stacking. Farmers holding 
wheat. 

Mt. Vernon, S. D: Wheat yield 15 
bus, oats 25, barley 20, rye 15. Farm- 
ers holding wheat. 

Rapid City, S. D: Wheat yielding 10 
bus, oats 20. Large percentage of wheat 
threshed from shock. Not much wheat 
moving to market. 


Totevo, Ouro, Aug. 27.—The weather 
has been somewhat cooler, with rains, 
and favorable to growing crops. Ac- 
cording to C. J. West, state agricultural 
statistician, the Ohio corn crop has im- 

roved at least 10 per cent during the 
ast two weeks as a result of rains and 
favorable weather conditions. Consider- 
able plowing has already been done for 
wheat. The ground is in excellent con- 
dition. No estimates are yet available 
as to the acreage that will be put in, but 
on account of the relative price 
wheat commands, as compared with corn 
and oats, the chances are that the acre- 
age will be no less than last year. The 
potato and fruit crops in this section are 
small and of not very good quality. 

Cuicaco, Inu., Aug. 27.—The Illinois 
corn crop this year is 297,000,000 bus, or 
50,000,000 below the five-year average, 
as estimated by S. D. Fessenden, United 
States agricultural statistician. He does 
not anticipate that the farmers will ex- 
perience any difficulty in disposing of 
their crop, as they will need all they pro- 
duce to feed live stock, especially hogs. 
There is more profit in feeding hogs than 
in any other method of marketing corn. 

B. W. Snow, crop expert, after a per- 
sonal examination of the best corn dis- 
trict of Indiana and Illinois, says that 
husking returns will bring great disap- 
pointment. Barren stalks and unfilled 
ears are common. Prevalence of the corn 
worm, or ear worm, which is the same as 
the cotton boll weevil, is doing much 
damage, six out of seven ears examined 
in some sections being infested. The 
state Agricultural Experiment Station 
has reports of extreme cases where 90 
per cent of the ears are infested. In 
ordinary years a 5 per cent grain loss is 
about normal. Damage this year is not 
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only from the grain destroyed by the 
worm, but from molds and which 
follows the attack upon the soft corn. 
There is yet another brood of pests to be 
encountered, so that the maximum dam- 
age has not yet been suffered.. 

Inpranapouis, Inp., Aug. 27.—Prepara- 
tion of ground for the sowing of wheat 
in Indiana this fall made rapid progress 
this week under favorable weather condi- 
tions. Some will be seeded about the 
middle of September, but most growers 
will wait until a week or 10 days later, 
in an effort to insure the grain being 
in a fly-free period. Corn is continuing 
to advance, notwithstanding cool nights, 
and with average conditions the bulk of 
the crop in the state will be matured by 
Sept. 15. 

Artanta, Ga., Aug. 27.—The weather 
during the past week was rainy, and 
much damage to crops was the result, 
particularly to cotton. Reports from 
many sections of the state give accounts 
of serious destruction by weevil. Corn 
has matured well, and a splendid crop is 
expected over the state. 

Ocven, Uran, Aug. 27.—Recent rains 
have greatly improved highway condi- 
tions throughout Utah, a made haul- 
ing of grain more practicable. In some 
southern counties, storms did damage to 
the crops, but these areas are reported 
limited. Spring grains are nearly har- 
vested in the Sevier and Sanpete valleys 
of central Utah, and in the northern part 
of the state the harvest is progressing 
rapidly. Continued reports of above nor- 
mal yields are being received. 

The wheat and grain harvest in the 
Pocatello, Idaho, district is progressing 
rapidly, and about half the crop has been 
threshed. Some unusual yields, particu- 
larly of fall grains, have been reported. 

Seatriz, WasnH., Aug. 27.—The cutting 
of grain is finished in many parts of the 
Pacific Northwest, and is nearing com- 
pletion in all sections other than the 
more elevated districts. Threshing is 


well advanced, and proceeded through- 


out the week excepting for short inter- 
ruptions by rain in a few localities. Sell- 
ing continues with some freedom, but 
farmers are less anxious to let go. Wheat 
continues to reach the seaboard in large 
volume, averaging about 300 cars a day. 
Threshing returns indicate that the yield 
will at Teast equal, and probably ex- 
ceed, previous estimates. 

Kansas Crry, Mo., Aug. 27.—The Kan- 
sas state board of agriculture estimates 
yield of corn at 113,390,000 bus, com- 
pared with 105,000,000 indicated by the 
August government report and 132,000,- 
000 harvested last year. The yield is 
from the second smallest acreage since 
1881, or 4,422,850 acres, an average yield 
per acre of 25.64 bus. 


Saw Francisco, Car., Aug. 27.—Weath- 
er during the past week in California 
was most favorable, from an agricultural 
point of view. Temperatures were mod- 
erate for this time of year in most dis- 
tricts, but were, nevertheless, adequate 
to meet the demands of nearly all ma- 
turing crops. A good deal of fog was 
present in the coastal parts, and the 
usual amount of sunshine was received 
everywhere in the interior. Corn headed 
out rapidly, in spite of the somewhat 
subnormal uoreaes that prevailed. 
Rice also made better progress than 
might have been expected, and some 
ens | E amy of this crop are already 
hea out. Beans generally are report- 
ed in fine condition, especially in dis- 
tricts affected by night and morning 
fogs. 

Rocuester, N. Y., Aug. 27.—Growing 
crops generally are in more satisfactory 
condition in this district. Buckwheat 
looks like a crop, unless an early 
frost should catch it. The acreage is 
about the same as last year. Corn is ma- 
turing rapidly, and will make the best 
grain crop in the district this season. 
Some silo corn is being cut. Threshing 
now in progress indicates the average 
oat yield will be low. 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Aug. 27.—Although the 
yield of winter wheat in Illinois is disap- 
panne it is more than last year and 
ittle less than the average for the past 
10 years, according to S. D. Fessenden, 
United States agricultural statistician 
for the state. 

The average yield is estimated at 16 
bus per acre, which gives a crop of 38,- 


608,000 bus, compared with 35,720,000 
produeed in the state last year, and 42,- 
485,000, the average for the period 1915- 


19, 

Though much wheat has been 
harvested, the general quality of the 
grain is only fair, considerable of it be- 
ing light weight and shriveled. - The 
stand of spring wheat and oats was thin, 
the straw short and heads small, and 
many fields were not harvested. 

The condition of spring wheat in the 
state is estimated at 64 per cent, indicat- 
ing a yield of 3,655,000 bus, compared 
with 4,950,000 in 1920 and an average of 
the past five years of 6,877,000. 

Norrotx, Va., Aug. 27.—Business and 
crop conditions in eastern North Caro- 
lina, upon which flour wholesalers and 
jobbers of Norfolk are largely depend- 
ent, are showing signs of recovering 
from their depression of the last 18 
months, W. R. Meech, local manager 
for the Lyon & Greenleaf Co., who re- 
cently made a tour of North Carolina for 
the purpose of investigating conditions, 
reports that crops are far better than 
anticipated, and that a generally cheerful 
atmosphere prevails among the tobacco, 
cotton and peanut growers. Large num- 
bers of unpaid accounts are held by local 
dealers, and it is expected that within 
the next six or eight months conditions 
will resume their normal trend, and that 
the flour, hay and feed business will be 
largely revived. 

PuiaperpHia, Pa., Aug. 27.—The 
state department of agriculture says that 
the condition of the corn crop is favor- 
able. Some of the western counties are 
reported as showing conditions equal to 
last year, when a record crop was har- 
vested. 


Porttanp, Orecon, Aug. 27.—The 
wheat harvest continues, but is nearin 
completion, except in the more devoted 
districts. Threshing is generally well ad- 
vanced. Corn has been helped by show- 
ers, but is still in need of more rain in 
most unirrigated districts. Irrigated 
corn is doing well. 


TO ABANDON PRIVILEGES 


Chicago Board Expected to Abolish “Puts 
and Calls” in Anticipation of Regulatory 
Action Under Capper-Tincher Bill 


Cuicaco, Int., Aug. 27.—The Chicago 
Board of Trade does not propose to wait 
until the Capper-Tincher bill becomes 
effective before taking measures to con- 
form to it. Within a few days it will 
vote on a proposition to remove the sec- 
tion of its rules providing for privileges. 
It is expected that the proposition will 
be carried. The Capper-Tincher bill re- 
ceived the President’s signature this 
week. 

It is estimated by many in the trade 
that elimination of privileges may cut the 
volume of speculative trading here 25 
per cent. This action will reduce the op- 
erations of traders who have a great deal 
of nerve and not very much money. It 
will also do away with trading against 
privileges, which tends to influence values 
at the close of each day’s session of the 
exchanges, and cut out a source of reve- 
nue from those who specialize as sellers 
of both daily and long time privileges. 

For more than 30 years the privileges 
were known as “puts and calls,” and they 
are still given that name in some mar- 
kets. Up to 16 years ago they were 
forbidden in the State of [Illinois, a 
statute having been placed on the books 
by the legislature declaring that “op- 
tions” which were termed “puts and 
calls” were illegal. This statute was 
passed in 1872. Sixteen years ago, after 
several attempts to amend the law, the 
Illinois legislature was induced to legal- 
ize “puts and calls,” and they have since 
been traded in regularly, recognized by 
the exchanges and handled through the 
clearing houses. This action legalized all 
transactions based on “puts and calls,” 
while formerly there was a continued dis- 
pute arising from losses on trades origi- 
nating from them. Several times the 
Chicago Board of Trade decided to do 








away with privilege trading, but there 
has always n a certain element that 
favored it. 


“The operations of the indemnity sys- 
tem have not been generally understood 
by the public, and sentiment has been 
against the continuance of this phase of 
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the grain trade,” said a high official of 
the grain exchange venuedly. “Conse- 
quently the representatives of the grain 
exchanges, who have been at Washing- 
ton, decided to disarm criticism by «c- 
uiescence in this section of the Capper- 

incher bill. As a matter of fact, the 
indemnity trade is in many ways simply 
trade insurance. It has been frequently 
used by exporters and cash grain inter- 
ests to protect themselves on their over- 
night operations; it protects them during 
the time when it would be impossible to 
hedge in the pit. As a matter of policy 
the abolition of indemnities was agreed 
to in spite of the legitimate character of 
such operations. It had been virtu:lly 
decided to take this action some time 
ago.” . 

Exchange officials have several other 
alterations of policy in mind. The Chi- 
cago Board of Trade recently started 
work through committees to sugyest 
changes, in conformity with an under- 
standing between the agricultural com- 
mittee of Congress and the Senate that 
objectional features would be eliminai ed. 
Four of the committees have sent in their 
reports to the directors, but they hive 
not been given out. The subjects include 
indemnity trading, censorship of m.r- 
ket news and crop reports, and mar et 
manipulation. The report on priv :te 
wires has not been completed. The ( xp- 
per-Tincher bill originally contained a 
section which would have placed dra.tic 
restrictions on the operation of priv ite 
wires, but this was cut out at the request 
of Senator Kenyon, of Iowa, who re- 
ceived 2,500 protests from grain dealers 
in his state, claiming that they were en- 
titled to receive prompt service in the 
way of market information, which \-as 
only obtainable through private wires. 
It is understood that restrictions will be 
suggested by the committee, and an cf- 
fort made to prevent the abuse of ‘he 
private wire system. Over-speculatio:: in 
grains, as well as short selling, will cine 
up for future consideration. Officials of 
the Chicago Board of Trade are end iv- 
oring to confer with other exchanzes 
throughout the country in the effort to 
reach a perfect understanding in reg ird 
to the changes necessary to enable them 
to comply with the Capper-Tincher b.\I's 
requirements. Their findings are to be 
submitted to Secretary of Agriculture 
Wallace, Secretary of Commerce Hoo- 
ver, and United States Attorney Gen- 
eral Dougherty, who constitute the bord 
in charge of the operations of the cx- 
change law. 


HIGHER FLOUR RATE ASKED 


Millers’ Delegation Appears Before Senate 
Finance Committee Concerning Ford- 
ney Tariff Provisions 


Press dispatches from Washington 
state that millers’ representatives «p- 
peared before the Senate finance coin- 
mittee this week in hearings on the Ford- 
ney tariff bill, asking higher rates on 
flour and millfeed. 

Claims of the flour millers, submiticd 
by L. E. Moses, of Kansas City, Mo. 
president of the Southwestern Millers’ 
League, and A. L. Goetzmann, president 
of the Millers’ National Federation, wire 
for rates which would be compensatory 
for the 25c per bu duty on wheat. Un- 
less the flour duty was made practica'ly 
double the House rate, they argued, the 
duty on wheat would bring no good «f- 
fect. 

Mr. Moses asserted that the milling in- 
dustry was making no profits, and that 
its position in the business world would 
be more perilous without the protect ve 
duty. 

“If you can give us rates which will 
keep us running,” he said, “we can aid 
will furnish the people of the United 
States flour at the cheapest price of ay 
people ‘on earth. If you force us to rin 
only part of the time, your flour price 
will be higher and the consumer will p:y, 
and the producer’s market will be d's- 
turbed and lower, and he will lose. | 
won't predict what will happen to t'e 
mills themselves if we have to close or 
plants part of the time.” 











It is estimated that the gins in Mexi- 
cali, Lower California, will purchase baz- 
ging for 50,000 cotton bales for the 192!- 
22 cotton crop. 
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Spring wheat mills generally report 
having booked a satisfactory volume of 
business last week, the bulk of it for 30- 
day shipment. The trade is not showing 
much disposition to anticipate future re- 
quirements. Business came from widely 
scattered territory, and was divided 
pretty evenly between family and bakery 
trade. One company reports having sold 
two or three lots of 10,000 bbls each to 
bakers. 

Buyers are still waiting for lower 


prices. They figure that with increased 
wheat receipts premiums will decline, 
and mills will be able to discount the 


present market. One of the more impor- 
tant Minneapolis companies reports that 
it has not to exceed a dozen orders on its 
books for October shipment forward. 

Clear flours are still very hard to move. 
First clear is moving a little more free- 
ly, but second clear is practically unsal- 
able. 

More or less export inquiry is coming 
in, and seattered sales of both spring 
wheat and durum flours are reported to 
the United Kingdom and the Continent. 
The average run of present day export 
sales is from 250 to 500 bbls. 

Top family patents are quoted by mills 
at $8.10@8.75 bbl, standard patent $7.85 
@8.30, second patent $7.60@7.95, in 98-lb 
cottons; fancy clear $6.40, first clear 
$5.40, second clear $3.85@3.90, in 140-lb 
jutes, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 


DURUM FLOUR 


Trade with durum mills fell off ap- 
preciably the past week, and business is 
confined to small lots for prompt ship- 


ment. Buyers so far have shown no dis- 
position to book flour ahead, and very 
few mills have made sales of any conse- 
quence for other than near-by shipment. 

While most mills are doing some ex- 


port business right along, sales as a rule 
are scattered and confined to small lots. 

Mills quote No. 2 semolina at $6.85@ 
7.15 bbl, jute; medium semolina, $6.75 
@6.90; No. 3 semolina, $6.50@6.60; 
durum flour, $5.50@5.70; clear, $4.25,— 
f.o.b. Minneapolis. 


. 


MILLFEED 


Millfeed is a slow market, with prices 
showing a tendency to decline. The situ- 
ation, on the whole, is conflicting. While 
mills reported during the week having 
sold round lots, at the same time they 
have track offerings which they have dif- 
ficulty in disposing of, even at 50c@$1 
ton under their asking prices. 

The eastern trade is holding off about 
,making purchases, and where it does 
buy, stipulates that it get advantage of 
any reduction in freight rates. 

During the week there was more or 
less talk about drouth conditions in va- 


tous parts of the country, but thus far 
no lig consumptive demand has de- 
Veloped. Some inquiry was also reported 
from eastern Canada on this account. 


Mills quote bran at $13@15, standard 
middlings $14@15, flour middlings $23, 
red dog $30@31, rye middlings $14, in 
100-I!) jutes, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 


CASH WHEAT AT MINNEAPOLIS 

The wheat market was stronger last 
Week and, up to Friday, prices had 
gained about 10c on cash and 4c on the 
options. Demand for cash wheat was 
brisk and premiums were firm, due to 
Competition between local and interior 
mills for choice milling grades. Since 


ariday, market had a downward ten- 
ency and prices dropped about 7c on 
Cash and 1@2e on the futures. Yester- 





day 1,103 cars of wheat were received 
here, but premiums held fairly steady, 
and there was a surprisingly good clean- 
up of a Today, premiums were 
much easier, due to less aggressive buy- 
ing by mills and pratn heavy offer- 
ings. Montana and western North Da- 
kota No. 1 dark sold around’ 18@22c 
over September; South Dakota No. 1 
dark, 15@22c over; Minnesota, 10@1l5c 
over. 

Durum wheat was in fairly good de- 
mand from mills and shippers last week, 
but the past few days buying fell off 
and prices were easier. No. 1 amber was 
quoted at 3@6c over September; No. 2 
amber, September price to 5c over; No. 
1 mixed, 3c under to 2c over. 

Winter wheat offerings are light and 
prices are steady. Demand fair. Mon- 
tana No. 1 dark hard was quoted at 
3@5c over September; Kansas No. 2 
hard, September price to 2c over; Ne- 
braska No. 2 hard, 6@3c under. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 201, were in operation Aug. 30: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill, 

Barber Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A, 
B, E and F mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, A South, B, 
Anchor, Lincoln and Palisade mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co., A and B mills. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A (one half), B, C, 
D, E and G mills. 

Yerxa, Andrews & Thurston’s mill. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Minneapolis mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 546,000 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 






Flour Pet. of 

output activity 
This Week ..csccscccccces 411,745 75 
Last week ........eeeeees 354,515 65 
MD 9.4.60 45 60404) 278,630 51 
Two years ago ......+22.5 391,485 71 
Three years ago ......... 378,740 72 


OUTSIDE MILLS 


Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
and three from Iowa and Wisconsin, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller, 


with comparisons: 
Flour Pct. 


Weekly output of ac- 

No. capacity forweek tivity 

eee 49 332,250 168,585 57 

BORS®. wecce 49 332,250 134,875 46 

19887... ..-. 60 377,190 206,150 55 

2930f...... 60 377,190 132,655 85 

*Week ending Aug. 27. tWeek ending 
Aug. 20. 


MIN NEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 


For the week ended Saturday, Aug. 27, 
receipts of wheat were as follows, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 

1921 1920 1919 1918 











Minneapolis ... 4,654 2,700 5,515 5,860 
Duluth ....... 841 227 75 185 
Totals .....+. 5,495 2,927 5,590 6,045 


CROP-YEAR RECEIPTS 

Receipts of wheat-in Minneapolis and 

Duluth from Sept. 1, 1920, to Aug. 27, 

1921, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 

1920-21 1919-20 1918-19 1917-18 





Minneapolis .. 82,536 113,608 117,646 88,278 
Duluth ....... 47,376 22,254 90,552 17,323 
Totals ..... 129,912 135,862 208,198 105,601 


Elevator stocks in Minneapolis and 
Duluth, on Aug. 27, in bushels (000’s 


omitted) were: 
1921 1920 1919 1918 


Minneapolis ... 1,352 606 1,371 120 
Duluth ........ 1,376 194 36 95 











Totals ...... 2,728 800 1,407 215 
COARSE GRAIN AT MINNEAPOLIS 


The coarse grain market was steady 
to a little stronger last week. Buyin 
was fairly active on most days, although 
it slowed up a little over the week end. 
Cash corn was steady, and a good de- 
mand prevailed for the moderate offer- 
ings. Grinders and shippers were the 
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principal buyers. Closing prices Aug. 29: 
No. 3 yellow, 47@48c bu; No. 3 mixed, 
46@A7Tc, 

Oats were strong, compared with the 
futures, and there was a brisk demand 
last week. The past few days, buying 
fell off and prices were a little easier. 
Stock of oats are very heavy. On Sat- 
urday 15,208,802 bus oats were in store 
in local elevators. _No. 3 white closed 
at 305%@31%c bu; No. 4 white, 28% 
@30%c. 

Rye was a little stronger and in fairly 
active demand. Mills were after choice 
grades, and paid around 2c over Septem- 
ber. Shippers were also good buyers. 
No. 2 closed at 9514.@971,¢ bu. 

Barley was firm and in good general 
demand last week. A number of sales 
were made for export, via the lakes and 
Baltimore. Shippers and elevators were 
also in the market. Over the week end, 
offerings increased, buying was less ac- 
tive, and prices declined about Ic. Clos- 
ing range, 40@58c bu. 


LINSEED PRODUCTS 


Linseed oil meal is in fair request. 
While the demand is not as general nor 
as active as in previous years at this 
time, yet jobbers and crushers are doing 
a pretty fair business right along. No 
round lots are being sold, and as yet lit- 
tle interest has been shown in meal for 
deferred shipment. The trade apparent- 
ly is waiting for the reduction in freight 
rates to become effective, and a brisk de- 
mand is expected then. Meal is quoted 
today around $38@38.50 ton, f.o.b. Min- 
neapolis. 

There has been a big improvement in 
the export demand for oil cake. In- 
quiries increased considerably the past 
week, and some new business has been 
put through. Sales no doubt would have 
been greater had mills not been sold 
ahead. Most of them have orders on 
their books that will absorb the bulk of 
their output for the next 30 days. Mills 
look for this demand to continue, how- 
ever, as European countries will need 
large quantities of cake, due to drouth 
conditions. Oil cake is quoted on a basis 
of about $44 ton, seaboard. 


LONDON EXCHANGE AT MINNEAPOLIS 


London exchange is quoted by Minne- 
apolis banks as follows: sight, $3.70; 
three-day, $3.69 1, ; 60-day, $3.661,. Three- 
day guilders are quoted at 31%. 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL 


Oscar C. Opsal has closed his feed 
brokerage office in Minneapolis. 

There seems to be a better feeling in 
screenings, and prices are fully $1 higher 
than a week ago. 

Charles R. McClave, president of the 
Montana Flour Mills Co., was in Minne- 
apolis last Friday. 

George W. Reichert is representing the 
Marshall (Minn.) Milling Co. in the New 
England territory. 

A. W. Palmer, New York manager of 
the Marshall (Minn.) Milling Co., visited 
the home office last week. 

The Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. has sold 
two milling separators to the Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co. for its A mill. 

Capel Tilt, grain exporter, of Winni- 
peg, has purchased a membership in the 
Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce. 

The Newsome Feed Co., Pittsburgh, 
has opened an office at 128 Corn Ex- 
change, Minneapolis. J. R. Stuart will 
be manager. 

Miss M. D. Boyle, formerly with the 
Barber Milling Co., is now in charge of 
the St. Paul (Minn.) Milling Co.’s office 
in Pittsburgh. 

Ernst Meyer, miller, of Oak, Neb., who 
has been in the Mayo hospital at Roches- 
ter, Minn., was in Minneapolis, Monday, 
en route home. 

W. Hugh Hatfield, sales manager for 
the Cannon Valley Milling Co., Minneap- 
olis, is calling on the trade in central 
states territory. 

A meeting of the directors of the 
Southern Minnesota Mills is being held 
in Minneapolis today at the office of the 
secretary, C. T. Vandenover. 

E. A. Pynch & Co., Minneapolis, have 
just completed reflowing the mill of the 
Long Prairie (Minn.) Milling Co. George 
A. Brown was millwright in charge. 

The W. J. Jennison Co., Minneapolis, 


— 
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is remodeling its mill at Appleton, Minn. 
The company is installing new wheat mix- 
ing machinery and also a laboratory. 

Today 204%, mills are in operation at 
Minneapolis. The output and flour ship- 
ments from Minneapolis last week both 
exceeded 400,000 bbls, the best this year. 

Rolland J. Miller, formerly with the 
Stokes Milling Co., Watertown, S. D., 
will represent the Marshall (Minn.) Mill- 
ing Co. in Michigan and northwestern 
Ohio. 

The Strong-Scott Mfg. Co., Minneapo- 
lis, has been Seearneliron. § A. W. Strong 
is president, Phillip Little, Jr., vice presi- 
dent and treasurer, and L. S. Strong sec- 
retary. 

Clyde W. Winkleblec, general sales- 
man for the Russell-Miller Milling Co. 
in Florida and the Southeast, with head- 
quarters at Jacksonville, is in Minneapo- 
lis this week. 

E. J. Dalby, Minneapolis representa- 
tive of the Wolf Co., sold a No. 2 Wolf 
experimental automatic mill to the W. 
J. Jennison Co., for its laboratory at 
Appleton, Minn. 

The 100-bbl mill of the Delano (Minn.) 
Milling Co., E. E. Bartlett, proprietor, 
was struck by lightning Thursday night, 
Aug. 25. The plant was totally destroyed 
and partially covered by insurance. 

Fay Parsons, for years connected with 
various feed jobbing concerns in Min- 
neapolis, has secured a position with 
Samuel Knighton & Son, New York City. 
He will have charge of its feed depart- 
ment. 


It is announced that the Farmers’ 
Finance Corporation, an auxiliary of the 
United States Grain Growers, Inc., has 
been granted a permit to sell $100,000 
worth of preferred stock in North 
Dakota. 


At the annual directors’ meeting of 
the Marshall (Minn.) Milling Co., held 
recently, Franklin Edwards was elected 
president and general manager, and C. 
M. Hoagland secretary: and assistant 
manager. 


Henry B. Moore has opened a mill- 
feed office at 81 Chamber of Commerce, 
Minneapolis, and will represent the 
Charles M. Cox Co., Boston, S. F. Scat- 
tergood & Co., Philadelphia, and B. F. 
Schwartz, New York. 


J. R. Stewart, president of the Banner 
Grain Co., Minneapolis, is now the owner 
of the Clarx Milling Co. property, hav- 
ing purchased same from the trustee in 
order to protect his interest in the prop- 
erty. He holds it subject to mortgage 
lien. 


James Pye, Minneapolis representa- 
tive of the Nordyke & Marmon Co., sold 
a large size sifter to the Shane Bros. & 
Wilson Co. for its mill at Hastings, 
Minn., and a sifter and two centrifugal 
aspirators to the Hubbard Milling Co., 
Mankato, Minn. 


Arrangements have been completed, 
according to reports issued by the car 
service division of the American Railway 
Association, looking toward a plentiful 
supply of box cars for moving the north- 
western grain crop. A car shortage is 
not believed to be likely this season. 


O. C. Jacobsen has engaged in the feed 
business under the name of the Standard 
Flour & Feed Co., with offices at 210 
Corn Exchange, Minneapolis. Mr. Jacob- 
sen was formerly with H. Wehmann & 
Co., and later was secretary and treas- 
urer of the Newsome Feed Co., Min- 
neapolis. 


Based on the close today (Aug. 30), 
the minimum prices paid to farmers at 
country points in northern Minnesota 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.19 bu, No. Ll 
northern $1.18; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.21, No. 1 northern $1.20; 
in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark 
$1.17, No. 1 northern $1.16; in central 
Montana, No. 1 dark $1.01, No. 1 north- 
ern $1. 


C. A. Weaver, northwestern represen- 


- tative for Sprout, Waldron & Co., has 


secured the contract for remodeling the 
mill of the Watkins (Minn.) Milling Co. 
The company will install a new sifter. 
Mr. Weaver has also secured a contract 
from Joseph Clemens, Alta Vista, Iowa, 
for the machinery for a feed grinding 
plant, and also for the power plant to 
operate same. 
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There has been no important chan 
in the condition of the flour trade in the 
Southwest this week. The tone of the 
market has ruled fairly steady, despite 
the unsettled wheat market. Flour sales 
were not so heavy this week, but while 
new bookings were fewer, they were, in 
the main, for larger quantities of flour, 
so that the volume of business in the 
aggregate was as large as that of last 
week. The instability of wheat caused 
some buyers to remain out of the market, 
and buying was correspondingly cur- 
tailed during the last three days. 

The disadvantage in the present situa- 
tion is that buyers look for a heavy 
movement of wheat from the Northwest, 
and are not eager to place forward busi- 
ness until they see what this movement 
will bring forth. Local mills are of the 
opinion that the movement of northwest- 
ern wheat will not be up to expectations. 
Mills are maintaining a 100 per cent 
operation on past and current business, 
and in most instances have sufficient or- 
ders on their books for a six weeks’ run. 
Deferred orders are limited to early Oc- 
tober delivery. Bakery trade was a little 
more active this week, but the majority 
of bakers buy flour only as they need it. 

In regard to export trade, practically 
no business is passing, except for spas- 
modic buying of the cheaper grades in 
small amounts. There is very little in- 
quiry from abroad, and bids are reported 
to be too low to permit business. 

Prices are steady, and generally a 
shade higher than a week ago. Nominal 
quotations: hard winter wheat short pat- 
ent flour, cotton 98’s, Kansas City, $6.70 
@17.25; 95 per cent, $6.40@6.75; straight 
grade, $6.30@6.50. Of the lower grades, 
first clear is quoted at $4.75@5.75, sec- 
ond clear at $4.10@4.75, and low grade at 
$3.25@3.75. 





MILLFEED 
Bran is weak, and the supply is more 
than adequate to care for the demand. 
Shorts are offered higher on a very 
strong demand, with a limited supply. 
Heavy rains throughout the agricultural 
belt have made better pasture. Bran is 
oted at $10.50@11 ton; brown shorts, 
14@15; gray shorts, $16@17. 
KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 
Output of Kansas City mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 105,900 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output § activity 
This week .......eeeeeees 99,400 93 
Last week ......eeeeeseee 109,000 100 
MEE ED. eR vo vecndcccvces 77,500 80 
Two years ago .........++5 83,500 89 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 

Output of 86 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 

souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 

Kansas City, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Flour Pet. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity forweek tivity 

This week ...... 509,730 491,856 96 
Last week ...... 511,530 481,382 94 
BOP BRO cecceces 453,570 316,832 69 
Two years ago... 426,270 355,159 83 


Export —— by reporting mills 
were 39,203 bbls this week, 46,211 last 
week, 6,192 a year ago and 7,423 two 
years ago. 

Of the mills reporting, 43 report do- 
mestic business good, 23 fair, and four 
slow and quiet. 


EXPORT FLOUR RATES 


Following are current through rates on 
flour in sacks, Kansas City to ports 


named, via both Gulf and Atlantic sea- 
board, in cents per 100 lbs, as quoted by 
R. W. Te Jr., steamship agent, 
Kansas City: Liverpool, London, Man- 
chester, Belfast, Dublin, Glasgow, via 
New Orleans 68c, via New York 761,c; 
Rotterdam, Amsterdam, Antwerp, via 
New Orleans 654,c, via New York 78c; 
Hamburg, via New Orleans 68c, via New 
York 801,c; Christiania and Copenhagen, 
via New Orleans 78c, via New York 
80%4c; Abo and Helsingfors, via New 
Orleans 88c, via New York 8514. 


TAKES EXCEPTION TO GUEST ARTICLE 


M. F. Dillon, secretary at Kansas City 
of the Association of Operative Millers, 
this week denied the charge made in an 
article signed by E. U. Guest, “Chairman 
of Committee,” and published in various 
milling journals during the past month, 
to the effect that the Association of 
Operative Millers in convention at Buf- 
falo “completely ignored” a committee 
reported to have been appointed in St. 
Louis to confer with the operative mill- 
ers at Buffalo. In view of the reflections 
cast upon the organization, Mr. Dillon 
deems it proper that the following be 
called to the attention of the readers of 
The Northwestern Miller: 

“The publication of Mr. Guest’s letter 
is the first the secretary of the Associa- 
tion of Operative Millers knew of such 
a committee; the matter was not pre- 
sented to the secretary, previously or 
during the Buffalo convention; the mat- 
ter was at no time under discussion at 
a meeting of the executive committee 
during the convention; neither was it 
presented at any time at the convention 
sessions during the Buffalo meeting; the 
sessions at Buffalo were open to millers 
and allied interests, and, if Mr. Guest or 
his committee had anything to present, 
there were abundant opportunities for 
presenting same before the body; the 
Association of Operative Millers and its 
officers are at all times anxious to con- 
sider anything that can possibly be of 
benefit to the milling industry.” 


- NOTES 


Directors of the Kansas City Board 
of Trade, Tuesday, authorized trading in 
wheat for May delivery. 

L. A. Arneson, secretary Larabee 
Flour Mills Corporation, this city, left 
Thursday for a two weeks’ motor trip 
through Kansas. 

A. Christl, formerly superintendent of 
the Yukon (Okla.) Mill & Grain Co., has 
again entered the service of that com- 
pany as general superintendent. 

T. L. Welsh, secretary and treasurer 
Abilene mill of the Rodney Milling Co., 
this city, spent several days of this week 
at the local office of his company. 

A. P. Walker, president Standard 
Milling Co., New York, spent Friday in 
Kansas City at the office of his local 
mill, the Southwestern Milling Co., Inc. 

John F. Sugrue, of the Armour Grain 
Co., this city, was elected this week to 
membership in the Kansas City Board 
of Trade on transfer of certificate from 
T. P. Gordon, of St. Joseph, Mo. 

Jean Anthony Lorbin, chemical engi- 
neer, of Paris, France, called on local 
millers this week and last to interest 
them in a radio cleaner for cleaning the 
inside of mills. Some business was 
placed with several Kansas City mills. 

L. B. McBride, of Nortonville, Kan- 
sas, this week applied for membership 
on the Kansas City Board of Trade on 
transfer of certificate from Thomas R. 
Smith, second vice president and general 
manager of the Equity Union Grain Co. 


At the regular session of the board 
of directors of the Kansas City Board 
of Trade, Tuesday, it was voted to rec- 


ommend an assessment of $50 against 
each member. The proposition will be 


submitted to the members, for vote, 
Aug. 29. 
Among out-of-town millers visiting in 


Kansas City this week were C. U. Con- 
nellee, Plansifter Milling Co., Oklahoma 
City, Okla; R. B. Laing, sales manager 
Oklahoma Mill Co., Kingfisher; C. N. 
Burroughs, vice president Plainville 
(Kansas) Mill & Elevator Co. 


J. M. Chilton, until now federal grain 
supervisor at Kansas City, has resigned 
that position to become connected with 
a grain company in Denver, Colo. Suc- 
ceeding Mr. Chilton as federal grain 
supervisor at Kansas City is M. Schuler, 
who has been connected with the local 
office of federal grain supervision for the 
past three years. 


John Riederer, president and manager 
Slater (Mo.) ill & Elevator . 
stopped off in Kansas City this week 
with R. J. Brown, a veteran employee, 
70 years old, on their way to the Mayo 
Hospital, Rochester, Minn., where Mr. 
Brown will be treated for a stomach ail- 
ment. Mr. Riederer is accompanying 
Mr. Brown on the entire trip. 


Oscar T. Cook, formerly of the 
Barnes-Piazzek Grain Co., this city, and 
a former member of the Kansas City 
Board of Trade, this week applied for 
readmission to the exchange on transfer 
from Ralph J. Pendleton, of Los An- 

eles. Mr. Cook and Mr. Pendleton have 
ormed the Cook-Pendleton Grain Co., 
which will open for business in this city 
about Sept. 5. 


W. H. Bowman, formerly of Garden 
City, Kansas, recently purchased the mill 
property of the Sylvia (Kansas) Milling 
& Grain Co., and is assisted in its man- 
agement by Mrs. Bowman. The plant is 
being operated under the name of the 
Bowman Milling Co. A. W. Johnson, for 
three years bookkeeper and road sales- 
man for the old company, has been re- 
tained as sales manager of the new con- 
cern. 

Because of an objection by proprietors 
of elevators in Kansas City over pay- 
ments for overtime, a settlement was 
agreed upon by which 40 weighers and 
inspectors employed by the Missouri 
grain inspection department will work 10 
hours a day instead of eight, as hereto- 
fore. There will be no extra compensa- 
tion for the longer workday, T. J. Hed- 
rick, state warehouse commissioner, an- 
nounced this week. 


J. C. Mohler, secretary of the Kansas 
state board of agriculture, this week dis- 
credited the reports that Kansas farmers 
are going to burn their corn this winter 
for fuel. Mr. Mohler sees a revival in 
the live stock industry near at hand and, 
he points out, the cheaper corn is the 
better it is to feed hogs. Even at the 
current price of 35@40c bu, corn is not 
a cheap fuel, because it burns quickly, 
with little heat, he says. 


The Lindsborg Milling & Elevator Co. 
this week purchased new feed dusters 
from the local office of the Nordyke & 
Marmon Co., Indianapolis. Contract for 
equipment for furnishing the new 300- 
bbl corn meal plant of the Wilson (Kan- 
sas) Ice & Coal Co. was let also this 
week to the Nordyke & Marmon Co., 
through S. H. Stolzfus, southwestern 
manager. The machinery is for manu- 
facturing kiln-dried pearl and cream 
meal, and includes several double stands 
of roller mills, corn cleaners and driers. 





COLORADO 


A shortage of soft white wheat still 
exists, with but a few cars moving from 
the Northwest. Rather than lower the 
quality of their flour. by blending in hard 
wheat, many of the mills are remaining 
idle, and those that are running are mill- 
ing straight hard wheat for local trade. 
This policy of keeping the high standard 
set for southern flour will, in the long 
run, bring in many new customers, and 
although some of the oldest buyers have 
been forced to buy from some other mills 
during this- shortage they no doubt will 
continue with the old firms they have 
been doing business with for many years. 
Soft wheat flour is not being quoted, and 
until there is enough wheat in the ele- 
vators to insure a long run no prices will 


be posted. 
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The mills which are equipped to grind 
hard wheat are making a very high grade 
of flour, as the Colorado dry land wheat 
is equal to any eastern wheat, and in 
many cases even superior thereto. The 
demand for this flour is increasing, and 
is fast supplanting eastern hard wheat 
flour. 

There has been a decline in the bran 
market, as carload buyers want only 
white wheat bran. Only red bran is be- 
ing produced, and it is getting to be a 
drug on the market. 

Bran quotations: in car lots, $16 ton, 
f.o.b. Denver; delivered Colorado com- 
mon points, $19. 





OKLAHOMA 


Fire, originating in the ovens of the 
Fort Smith (Ark.) Biscuit Co. recently, 
damaged that section of the plant, with 
an estimated loss of $5,000. Operation 
of the plant for some time will be lim- 
ited to 50 per cent of normal. 

Lower rates on farm, milling and other 
products from Amarillo to points in New 
Mexico are to be instituted soon by the 
Santa Fe, according to word received 
from Chicago by the transportation com- 
mittee of the Amarillo Board of City 
Development. The new rates will be 
effective Sept. 25. The Rock Island is 
expected to make similar rates. 

A. R. Hacker, manager Enid (Okia.) 
Milling Co., is advising farmers to hold 
as much wheat as possible. There is a 
world shortage, he says, but the markets 
now are flooded, and congestion has 
brought about price depression. ‘he 
Enid company recently shipped five cars 
of flour consigned to the West Indies 
and Scotland. The Oklahoma Flour 
Mills Co., of Enid, recently shipped two 
cars to Amsterdam, Holland. 

The capacity of the corn-grinding 
plant of the Farmersville (Texas) Mill 
& Light Co. has been doubled, and now 
has a capacity of 125 bbls daily. New 
machinery has been installed, and new 
cleaners, polishers and elevators placed 
in the wheat grinding department. ‘The 
flour mill, which was closed for 18 
months because of wheat shortage in that 
section, is reported again in operation. 

A hearing by the corporation commis- 
sion is to be held Sept. 6 on a complaint 
filed by ‘the Middle States Milling Co., 
of Tulsa, against the Frisco and Missouri 
Pacific railway companies, charging un- 
necessary delays in shipments of flour 
from Tulsa. 

S. A. Elliott, chief mill products in- 
spector of the state board of agriculture, 
recently effected a settlement between 
the Red Star Products Co., Wichita, 
Kansas, and the Hardeman-King Grain 
Co., McAlester, Okla. A _ controversy 
arose over the classification of a car of 
products shipped from a Kansas mill to 
McAlester. It was shipped as wheat 
gray shorts, but chemists found it of the 
grade of bran, and the grain company 
paid for it on that basis. 

Plowing for fall wheat planting is 
under way throughout the Texas pan- 
handle and northwestern Oklahoma, «nd 
in many _— the land is in readiness. 
In Ford County, Texas, stubble has near- 
ly all been turned in what is known as 
the heavy black soil area. 

W. M. Wilson,.of Stillwater, Okla. 
local chairman of the Near East Relief 
Commission, has called a meeting for 
Aug. 26 to make plans for collecting and 
shipping wheat to Armenia. 
is expected to pledge 100 carloads. 

The Walker-Robbins Produce Co. has 
been organized at Piggott, Ark. by J. 
M. Walker, and N. B. and Ray Robbins, 
to do a wholesale business in flour, feed 
and other products. 

B. H. Mays, of Marshall, Ark., prin- 
cipal owner of the Duff Milling Co., of 
that place, has bought the mill of F. G. 
Sick, Marshall, and will operate both 
plants. 

The Hoxie Milling Co., Walnut Ridge, 
Ark., has sold its plant and other assets 
to the Arkansas Mill & Grain Co. The 
Hoxie company is in process of dissolu- 
tion, and operation of its plant was dis- 
continued some time ago. The new own- 
ers will resume operations at once. 

Clarence A. Ricou, of Shreveport, La. 
and Edmund P. McKenna, of Tyler, 
Texas, have formed the brokerage firm 
of Ricou & McKenna, at Shreveport, to 
handle flour, feed and other farm an 
mill products. Mr. Ricou has for some 
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time been in the brokerage business 
there. 

The proposed demurrage increase of 
carriers, being considered by the Na- 
tional Industrial Traffic League of Chi- 
cago, will be opposed by organizations in 
the Southwest, if action taken at Fort 
Worth last week by the traffic depart- 
ment of the West Texas Chamber of 
Commerce may be considered typical. 
The meeting was attended by grain deal- 
ers, railroad officials and representatives 
of the Fort Worth Freight Bureau. The 
proposed increase was characterized as 
additional penalty designed to produce 
an unearned revenue, E. P. Byars, traffic 
manager of the West Texas Chamber, 
said. 


TWENTY YEARS AGO 
From The Northwestern Miller of Aug. 28, 
1901 

Standard patent flour was quoted in 
Kansas City market at $2.80@2.90 bbl, 
sacked. Very fancy pat- 
ent flours for domestic 
trade sold a little higher. 
Shorts were worth 90c 
per 100-lb sack, and corn 
chop sold at $1.10. In 
Oklahoma the quality of 
the wheat was so uni- 
formly No. 1 that grain 
dealers and millers had 
put aside their “little 
brass kettles” and paid 
the farmer his 60c bu on 
the weight of the load without looking 
at it. 





* * 

A Kansas City Board of Trade mem- 
bership sold at $2,300, an advance of 
$1,000 in a year and $1,500 in 18 months. 





F. D, Larabee, of the Stafford Milling 
& Elevator Co. (now Larabee Flour 
Mills Corporation), looked for a good 
milling year, in spite of the big wheat 
crop in ‘the Northwest. 

The electric power plant of the Wil- 
liamson, Wickstrum & Co. (now William- 
son Milling Co.), Clay Center, Kansas, 
burned, and the owners announced it 
would be immediately rebuilt. 

In order to relieve grain congestion in 
its Kansas City yards, the Santa Fe Rail- 
way put in a one-day “excursion” rate on 
wheat by making the Chicago rate seven 
cents per 100 lbs on all wheat billed out 
on a certain day. “The agreed rate to 
Chicago,” said an item in this depart- 
ment, “is 10c per 100 Ibs, but it has been 
so long since any one having any con- 
siderable amount of grain to move has 
paid it that few remember that it is still 
supposed to be in existence.” 

M. A. Carleton, expert cerealist of the 
Department of Agriculture, later flute 
player in the band which tried to get 
Kansas farmers to seed durum wheat, was 
travelling in western Texas in the inter- 
est of what he called “Nicaragua” wheat, 
a variety which could be matured with 
two good rains. 

The Oklahoma territorial bank state- 
ment showed a total of more than 
$6,000,000 deposits in the state’s 113 
banks, with an average reserve of 57 per 
cent. Comment was made on the fact 
that at one point a miller had $19,000 
deposited in a bank the capital of which 
was $5,000. 

The Lees Summit (Mo.) Milling Co. 
was about to fly into vigorous operation 
with the entire plant refitted. It was 
equipped with three run of burrs. 





Exterior View of Mr, Hurd’s New Mill, Looking from the Southeast 
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MR. HURD’S PERFECT MILL 





A Lifetime Ambition Realized in the Completion of the Red Star Milling 
Co.’s Ideal Flour Mill at Wichita, Kansas 


To few men is it given fully to realize 
the dream of a lifetime and the earnest 
ambition of a quarter century of busi- 
ness life; even less often does a miller 
compass the possession of an absolutely 
ideal flour mill, a mill so complete and 
perfect that nothing can be added to it 
or taken from it. When to this sense 
of possession is added the consciousness 
that the accomplishment is the result of 
one’s own effort, not only in the plan- 
ning and construction but in the earning 
of the great sum required to pay for it, 
the sense of satisfaction must be com- 
plete indeed. 

The accompanying illustrations show 
how the full realization of this ideal re- 
cently has been brought about by L. R. 
Hurd, president of the Red Star Milling 
Co., of Wichita, Kansas. Mr. Hurd’s 
new mill, supplementing the two other 
plants owned and operated by his com- 
pany at Wichita, embodies all that he 
has learned of milling in a third of a 
century or more of experience in every 
department of the industry. 

Originally a salesman of milling equip- 
ment, a builder and planner of mills in 
the service of the old Edward P. Allis 
Co., of Milwaukee, Mr. Hurd later be- 
came a mill manager, first at Milwaukee 
and later at the Head of the Lakes. 
From there he removed to Kansas City 
as manager of the newly organized 











Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., and de- 
signed and superintended the construc- 
tion of that company’s first Kansas City 
mill, which subsequently was burned. 

Following the termination of his con- 
nection with the Southwestern company, 
Mr. Hurd, in 1907, purchased an inter- 
est in what was then known as the Red 
Star Mill & Elevator Co., Wichita, own- 
er of a badly constructed mill of 500 bbls 
capacity, which, under various manage- 
ments, had uninterruptedly failed of 
success. With a weak organization, little 
trade reputation, a poor plant and the 
sympathy of his friends, Mr. Hurd be- 
gan to build what has since proved to be 
both his milling and business reputation 
and his personal fortune. 

Slowly at first, but later with increas- 
ing impetus, the Red Star company made 
trade headway, resulting, after a time, in 
real profits. As the profits grew, Mr. 
Hurd, always a builder with a pride in 
property and equipment, began making 
over and improving the once decrepit 
mill. With the passing of time, the 
original frame building was almost com- 
pletely lost in the surroundings of con- 
crete and wired glass which attended the 
increase to 1,200 bbls in the capacity of 
the milling unit and the addition of sev- 
eral hundred thousand bushels to the 
cylindrical tank grain storage. 

A few years later, a neighboring plant 
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Where the Flour Is Packed, on the Third Floor of the New Red Star Mill 


was taken over from the Watson Mill 
Co. and the same gradual process of re- 
construction in time converted it into a 
modern mill,—now operated as plant “B.” 
Concurrently with the changes in the 
mills themselves, ground was acquired 
about the two properties, and the sur- 
roundings, particularly about the original 
“A Mill,” beautified with shrubbery, 
flowers, lawns and artistic garden deco- 
rations of pergolas and a fountain. 

At no time during all of this develop- 
ment, however, did Mr. Hurd put aside 
his ambition some day to possess the per- 
fect mill of his dreams; and, finally, 
about two years ago, decision to build it 
definitely was reached. Property ad- 
joining the “A Mill” was acquired, and 
tentative plans made. Mr. Hurd’s son, 
Roger S. Hurd, who had meantime be- 
come actively associated with the com- 
pany, was put in immediate charge of 
the work, and, as a preliminary, spent 
several months in the study of the best 
and most modern mills of the country, 
wherever located. Finally, actual con- 
struction work was begun in the winter 
of 1920. The rest of the story is best 
told in the pictures of the beautiful mill 
which was put in operation in July of 
this year and in the accompanying sum- 
marized description of the plant and its 
equipment. 


THE BUILDINGS 


The plant consists essentially of the 
main mill building, 60 by 160 feet and 
136 feet high, with basement 72 by 160 
feet, surmounted by nine full stories 
varying in ceiling height from 10 feet 
for the warehouse floors to from 15 to 
18 feet for the manufacturing floors, the 
mill itself occupying the six upper stories. 
Adjoining is the elevator working house, 
60 by 60 feet and 175 feet high, the tall- 
est structure in Wichita, which, with sup- 
plementary cylindrical tank storage, 
gives total wheat storage room of 350,- 
000 bus. 

The space between the working house 
and the mill proper is taken up with the 
chief engineer’s quarters and the switch- 

room. 

All buildings are of concrete and steel, 
and all equipment is of steel. The mill 
building proper is constructed with 
pilasters to the full height, with deep 
red, face brick wall. ndows are of 
metal sash, and over 7,000 window lights 
are used in the building. At the ends, 


ornamentation is given by white enam- 
eled brick panels bordered with green. 

For the service of the plant 7,200 feet 
of trackage is available. On the east side 
there are three tracks, two of which are 
reserved for unloading wheat, covered 
by a steel and concrete shed. 


GRAIN AND ELEVATOR FACILITIES 


The two grain unloading pits, of 2,000 
bus capacity each, are at the foot of 


main elevators leading to the top of the 
working house. At the east side of the 
elevator are four tunnels connecting the 
new working house with the 500,000-bu 
elevator of the “A Mill,” supplemented 
by an overhead steel and concrete gal- 
lery, so that the two elevators are in all 
ways directly connected each with the 
other. Features of the elevator are spe- 
cial dust collecting devices and floor 
sweeps, insuring an absolute absence of 
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dust, a passenger elevator to the top, and 
separate lockers for employees, with 
full equipment of shower baths. 

The head house machinery has a han- 
dling capacity of 10,000 bus per hour. 
The a iy seale is of 120,000 bus capac- 
ity, and the receiving separator of 5,000 
bus capacity, per hour. 


WAREHOUSE FLOORS 


The three lower floors of the main mill 
building are reserved for storage, save 
for some space occupied by three se}a- 
rate sets of locker rooms equipped with 
shower baths. Communication from tie 
lower warehouse floors to the mill pro;: 
is established by electric passenger cic 
vator, electric freight elevator, two « 
ployees’ elevators and stairs. ‘The wa:e- 
house floors, like all other stories of | 
mill save the roller floor, are finis! 
with walls in white, with gray dado. ‘| he 
two lower stories and basement (us: 
exclusively for bag storage) are entive 
ly free of machinery. On the third fi 
are located the flour packers, includi: 
one large automatic packing and wei, h- 
ing machine, and sack sewing machi) .: 
all separately electrically driven. Above 
the packers are flour bins, 22 in num! 
with a total holding capacity of 5,51 
bbls. They are of concrete with interiv 
polished and enameled in white. 


THE MILL PROPER 


The arrangement and equipment of 
mill proper, with but one unit of 2, 
bbls installed in one half the buildi 
are as follows: , 

Fourth floor: Two synchronous mot 
of 300 h-p each; four feed packers. 

Fifth floor: Two scourers and one fee 
grinder at wheat end; in the mill « 
21 double stands of smooth rolls and 
stands of break rolls in two lines. 
walls of this story have a special fii 
of white enamel with blue dado, mat 
ing the framework of the rolls. 
floor is of white terrazzo. 

Sixth floor: At the wheat end, whe: 
scourer, screenings separator, magnetic 
separator and screenings reel; at the 1:1 
end are distributing spouts, two ble: 
ing systems, stock hoppers, bran 
shorts dusters, roll suction fan and th 
disintegrators. 

Seventh floor: At the wheat end, 
400-bu milling separators; at the mi 
end, 14 purifiers, automatic wheat s: 
and three flour conveyors. 

Eighth floor: At the wheat end, | 
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oat separators, automatic wheat scale 
and three silk cabinets; at the mill end, 
six sifters, 12 flour reels, flour conveyors 
and flour testing tables. 

Ninth floor: At the wheat end, two 
Kirk wheat dampeners and elevator head 
suction fan and dust collector; at the 
mill end, seven stock distributors, 10 cen- 
trifugal reels, three purifier and elevator 
head suction fans, three automatic flour 
scales and 10 dust collectors. 

The grain machinery is accommodated 
in the first $32 feet of the building’s 
length, adjoining the 16 feet at the ex- 
treme north end, occupied by tempering 
bins, extending from the basement to the 
top floor, with a capacity of 60,000 bus. 


THE BUILDERS 


The building architects who interpret- 
ed the plans of the principals of the Red 
Star company were the Sherman Engi- 
neering Co, now Horner & Wyatt, 
Engineers, of Kansas City; the Allis- 
Chalmers Mfg. Co. supplied the machin- 
ery; the George H. Seidhoff Co., of 
Wichita, constructed the buildings. 
Ground was broken Jan. 20, 1920, and 
the completed plant turned over to the 
owners June 20, 1921. 


DATA ON FOREIGN TRADE 


July Figures Show Heavy Reduction in 
Value, According to Report by Secre- 
tary of Commerce Hoover 


While the country’s foreign trade dur- 
ing July showed a heavy reduction in 
value, the situation was not so bad as 
these figures would indicate when the 
volume of exports and imports is con- 
sidered, according to a report by Secre- 
tary of Commerce Hoover. 

“In considering the comparative figures 
on exports and imports,” Mr. Hoover 
says, “the very great fall in prices must 
be taken into account. The monetary 
value of foreign trade no longer indi- 
cates its real comparative volume. For 
instance, the exports of wheat and its 
products actually increased in July this 
year over July last year.” 

Exports to Europe during July 
amounted to $180,000,000 compared with 
$311,000,000 in the same month last year, 
while for the seven months ending with 
July the total was $1,473,000,000 against 
$2,692,000,000 during the corresponding 
months of 1920. Imports from Europe 
during the month aggregated $57,000,000 
as against $119,000,000 during July, 1920, 
while for the seven months’ period they 
totaled $433,000,000 as compared with 
$785,000,000 during the same months of 
1920, 

Kxports to South America during July 
aggregated $16,000,000 against $45,000,- 
000 in July a year ago, and for the first 
seven months of the year the total was 
$201,000,000 against $331,000,000 during 
the corresponding period of 1920. 

imports from South America aggre- 
gated $20,000,000 in July against $73,- 
000,000 in July of last year, and for the 
seven months the total was $183,000,000 
ayainst $512,000,000 during the first sev- 
en months of 1920. 








COURSE OF COMMODITY PRICES 
No change in the general «level of 
wholesale prices from June to July is 
hown by information gathered by the 
Lsited States Department of Labor 
ti\:ough the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
lhe bureau’s weighted index number, 
waich includes a larger number of com- 
modities than any other currently pub- 
lied series, and which gives to each 
commodity an influence equal to its im- 
portance in the country’s markets, again 
revistered 148 in July, compared with 100 
rc presenting the level of prices in 1913. 
arm products and foodstuffs were 

-htly higher in June, the former group 
a: ancing 1% per cent and the latter 11, 
Per cent over the level of the previous 
month. In all other groups decreases 
tcuk place, varying from one half of 1 
pcr cent in the case of cloths and cloth- 
ing to 6 per cent in the case of house 
furnishing goods. Building materials 
were 1 per cent cheaper than in June, 
‘vel and lighting materials were 114 per 
cnt cheaper, and chemicals and drugs 
1’, per cent cheaper. 

Metals and metal products declined 
»'4 per cent in average price from June 
to July. In the group of miscellaneous 
commodities, including such important 
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articles as cottonseed meal and oil, lubri- 
cating oil, jute, rubber, newsprint and 
wrapping paper, soap, tobacco, and wood 
pulp, the decline was less than three 
fourths of 1 per cent. 

Comparing prices in July with those of 
a year ago, farm products and foodstuffs 
have declined 50 per cent, and clothing 
materials 43%. Building materials, 
measured by changes in their index num- 
ber, show a decrease of 40 per cent, and 
miscellaneous commodities 3814. House 
furnishing goods were 35 per cent cheap- 
er in July than in the same month last 
year, and metals and metal products 
were 3414 per cent cheaper. Fuel and 
lighting materials decreased 27 per cent, 
and chemicals and drugs approximately 
25 per cent, in the 12-month period. All 
commodities, considered in the aggregate, 
decreased 431% per cent. 


RETAIL FOOD PRICES 


The retail food index shows that there 
was an increase of 2.7 per cent in the 
retail cost of food to the average family 
in July, compared with June. 

Prices of 48 food articles are reported 
to the Bureau of Labor Statistics each 
month by retail dealers in 51 important 
cities. From these, average prices are 
made for each article. These average 
prices are then “weighted” according to 
the quantity of each article consumed in 
the average workingman’s family. From 
January, 1913, to December, 1920, 22 
articles of food were used in this index, 
but from January, 1921, 48 articles are 
included. 

During the month from June 15, 1921, 
to July 15, 1921, 16 of the 48 articles on 
which monthly prices are secured, in- 
creased in price as follows: potatoes, 26 
per cent; strictly fresh eggs, 20; butter, 
16; ham, 4; lard, 3; oranges, 8; sirloin 
steak, round steak, pork chops, bacon, 
leg of lamb, hens, canned tomatoes, tea 
and prunes, 1. The price of nut marga- 
rine increased less than five tenths of 1 
per cent. 

Twenty-three articles decreased in 
price during the month from June 15 to 
July 15, as follows: sugar, 9 per cent; 
cabbage, 8; plate beef, 6; onions, 5; 
chuck roast, 4; oleomargarine, 3; rib 
roast, canned salmon, evaporated milk, 
flour, corn meal and bananas, 2; fresh 
milk, crisco, bread, corn flakes, rice, 
baked beans, canned corn, canned peas, 


and raisins, 1. The price of macaroni 
and cream of wheat decreased less than 
five tenths of 1 per cent, 

Prices remained unchanged for cheese, 
rolled oats, navy beans, and coffee. 

For the year, July 15, 1990, to July 15, 
1921, the percentage decrease in all ar- 
ticles of food combined was 32 per cent. 
The price of raisins increased 9 per cent. 
The price of all other articles decreased, 
as follows: sugar, 73 per cent; potatoes, 
62; rice, 53; lard and crisco, 42; corn 
meal, 37; prunes, 35; navy beans, 34; 
flour, 33; oleomargarine, 32; plate beef 
and butter, 31; cheese and coffee, 28; 
chuck roast, strictly fresh eggs, and 
cabbage, 27; nut margarine and canned 
tomatoes, 25; oranges, 28; pork chops, 
22; bacon, 21; round steak, 20; onions, 
19; rib roast, bread, and corn flakes, 18; 
sirloin steak, 17; fresh milk, 14; evapo- 
rated milk and bananas, 12; rolled oats, 
10; canned salmon and canned peas, 9; 
tea, 7; macaroni, 4; cream of wheat, 2. 





DESERTED MILL SITES 





Illinois Supreme Court Construes a Provision 
for Reversion of Title on Mill Op- 
_erations Ceasing 


An authoritative court decision bearing 
on the effect of provision in a deed for 
reverting of title to a mill site on cessa- 
tion of milling was announced by the 
Illinois supreme court in the case of Mc- 
Elvain v. Dorris, 131 N. E. 608. 

In 1899 a village in Illinois oifered a 
bonus for the establishment of a flour 
mill there. One Henson accepted the 
offer and established a mill, which ceased 
operations in 1905, after which time the 
building was abandoned for mill pur- 
poses, 

The deed to the site on which Henson 
erected a mill, and for which he paid a 
small consideration, contained this 
clause: “This tract of land is to be used 
for mill purposes, and if not used for 
mill purposes the title reverts back to 
the former owner.” 

After milling operations were aban- 
doned and the building had successfully 
become a warehouse for cement and a 
dwellinghouse for Negro families, the 
heirs of the grantor of the deed sued to 
recover possession of the property from 
Henson’s successors in ownership. Af- 
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firming judgment in favor of plaintiffs, 
the supreme court says: 

“A condition subsequent which de- 
stroys an estate is not favored in the 
law, and such conditions are strictly 
construed. If from the language 
employed there is doubt as to what was 
intended by the condition, the doubt is 
to be resolved in favor of the grantee, 
and the condition will never be enlarged 
by construction. Under that rule it is 
argued that the words ‘mill purposes’ 
are ambiguous and indefinite, and may 
mean nothing more than the erection of 
a mill building, and in that view of the 
condition there has been no breach, be- 
cause the building still stands on the 
premises. We cannot agree with the ar- 
gument. The words employed plainly 
mean the pursuit, following, prosecution, 
and carrying on of the business of a mill, 
and the mere erection of a building that 
could be used for a mill, or its continu- 
ance on the premises, was not a com- 
pliance with the condition. 

“There was a breach of the condition, 
and the action of ejectment was equiva- 


lent to a re-entry.” 
A. L. H. Srreer. 


AGRICULTURE IN SYRIA 

Syria is chiefly an agricultural coun- 
try, but the resources of its soil are not 
being fully exploited, according to an 
article published in the Journal de 
Syrie, a translation of which has been 
received from Consul Knabenshue, of 
Beirut. Industry has little future, on 
account of local conditions, such as the 
absence of raw materials and the char- 
acteristics of the inhabitants, who lean 
rather to commerce. Silk culture, mill- 
ing, brass manufacturing, oil making, 
and weaving are in a state of confusion, 
although the last-named industry can be 
considerably developed. 








MANCHURIAN FLOUR AND GRAIN 

Nearly 100,000 bbls of wheat flour, 
largely from Japan, were imported by 
Manchuria in 1920, against 500 bbls in 
1913. Exports of wheat flour in 1920 
were 460,000 bbls, against 320,000 bbls 
in 1913. Manchuria’s exports of cereals 
in 1920 were as follows: barley 250,000 
bus, buckwheat 135,000 bus, Kaoliang 
232,360,000 Ibs, maize 153,000 bus, millet 
301,282,000 Ibs, rice 11,822,000 lbs, wheat 
182,000,000 bus. 


On the East Side of the Eighth (Bolter) Floor of the New Red Star Mill at Wichita 
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A decidedly better tone exists in the 
flour market, reflecting the improvement 
in the Northwest and Southwest. More 
buyers are taking small lots and buying 
more frequently than for a long time 

ast. Prices on winter wheats are 10@ 
30c bbl higher and on spring wheats are 
30@50c bbl above the asking prices early 
this week. Offerings from mills in all 
sections are liberal, and it is easy to 
buy flour of all kinds except clears, 
which are not available in large quanti- 
ties and are wanted mainly by export- 
ers. The latter are also taking some 
straights both in hard and soft winters 
and springs. Mills are buying wheat 
freely and some are stocking up, realizing 
that it is easier to secure supplies while 
the movement from the farms is on, and 
they are in most instances hedging their 
purchases by sales of futures, chiefly in 
Chicago. 

A majority of the flour consumers and 
distributors have reached a point where 
their stocks were down to hard pan, and 
replenishment was necessary, most of 
them coming in all at the same time, 
which ‘has made the demand greater than 
appeared possible a few weeks ago. 
Local mills are getting more orders both 
for wheat and rye flour and have in- 
creased their output somewhat. 

Strengthening of wheat values with 
futures up 7@8c bu within the week has 
had a strengthening influence on flour 
values, which has brought consumers 
around to a point where they are begin- 
ning to realize that flour prices are down 
to a level where they are not expected 
to go much if any lower and it might be 
wise to take on a little flour in excess of 
immediate requirements. The country 
trade is irregular, a few of the mills re- 
porting an increased run of orders, while 
others say that the city trade is better 
than the country. Grain men who have 
been abroad predict that there is to be 
a good export trade in flour as well as 
grain throughout the season. 

Spring wheat millers are apparently 
less anxious to sell than are those in the 
winter wheat sections, as they find it 
more difficult to buy wheat, and have to 
pay big premiums, so that the offerings 
are not so free, although they are ample. 
All are making prices closer in line with 
each other than of late, there being a 
variation of only 30c bbl in the car lot 
price. 

Rye flour is offered more freely, owing 
to the decline in rye. Wisconsin mills 
are selling as low as $5.80, car lots, jute, 
for white patent with more disposition on 
the part of buyers to take hold. 

Buying of millfeed remains slow, and 
values have not responded in the same 
way that flour prices have, as offerings 
are liberal. There is a little more call 
for flour middlings than for bran, and 
prices are about the same as a week ago. 


CHICAGO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Weekly output of Chicago mills, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 
Flour Pet. 





Weekly output of ac- 
capacity for week tivity 
This week ........ 40,000 20,000 50 
Last week ... «+ 40,000 30,000 75 
Year ago .... - 26,700 21,500 80 
Two years ago..... 26,700 15,750 59 


TO ASK CUT IN FREIGHT RATES 


The National Hay Association, which 
closed its twentieth annual convention at 
the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, on Aug. 24, 
will petition the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to reduce freight rates on 
hay and grain. The present rates are 


held to be prohibitory and to prevent 
movement of produce from farms to 
markets without serious loss to the pro- 
ducer. 


GOVERNMENT ASKS FLOUR BIDS 


The date announced by the quarter- 
master’s division of the War Depart- 
ment for the opening of bids on flour 
at 1819 West Thirty-ninth Street, Chi- 
cago, has been changed from Sept. 7 to 
Sept. 2. The proposal has been increased 
by a request for 1,180,606 Ibs hard wheat 
flour, delivery to St.Louis, Mo; 150,038 
lbs soft wheat flour and 150,038 lbs hard 
wheat flour, delivery to Atlanta, Ga; and 
200,000 Ibs hard wheat flour, delivery to 
Fort Bliss, Texas. 


LOWEST PRICES OF SEASON 


Wheat and corn sold at the lowest 
prices of the season on Aug. 22. Corn 
and oats reached the lowest price since 
1906. September wheat touched $1.131%4 
and December $1.14, with an advance of 
8@9c following, the high point being 
reached today. Liquidation ran _ its 
course early in the week, and all weak 
holders were forced out. The decline of 
23@24c of late was due to a weak specu- 
lative situation inducing liquidation in 
the market in which the short interest 
was limited. The latter was the result of 
traders being afraid to sell short because 
of the strong statistical position of sup- 
plies and demand. This left the market 
without adequate support, the public not 
being interested, and absence of short in- 
terest which usually acts as a sustaining 
influence was a factor. 

Export buying averaged more than 
1,000,000 bus per day, foreigners and 
seaboard exporters taking hold freely on 
declines. Traders who were bullish and 
long wheat futures when they were $1.30, 
became discouraged and took the short 
side at under $1.20. Covering of short 
sales and continued export buying were 
factors in making the rally in the clos- 
ing days. 

Cash premiums were firm on winter 
wheats here. Low grades, which sold 
slowly early in the week, were gradually 
picked up, and* showed a better tone at 
the last, with offerings greatly decreased. 
Some sample grade wheat that was very 
poor, wet, and grown sold at 85c@$1. 

There are elements in the wheat trade 
that would be bullish were the market 
through the test of the spring wheat 
movement. They are waiting for mar- 
keting in the Northwest to reach its 
maximum before they take hold freely 
and accumulate large lines. A belief ex- 
ists that as soon as the trade becomes 
convinced that the export demand for 
wheat is to continue, and is not to be 
affected by competition from Canadian 
wheat, a better market will develop and 
prices will go materially higher. 

There have been close to 200,000,000 
bus wheat marketed from the farms in 
about two months, yet accumulations 
have been small. Exports of wheat and 
flour as wheat for July and August are 
estimated at 80,000,000 bus. These fig- 
ures may be a little high, but the move- 
ment has been unusually large. 


NOTES 


John R. Mauff, secretary of the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade, has returned from 
his vacation. 

Board of Trade memberships have de- 
clined to $6,500, net to the buyer, the 
lowest in several months. 

W. J. Burke, of Ernest Brewer Co., 
New York, flour, was in Chicago this 
week, calling on the trade. 

Guy Thomas, of the Washburn-Crosby 
Co., Minneapolis, called at the Chicago 
office of his company this week. 

Joseph J. Wade, one of the largest 


grain dealers at Memphis, Tenn., was in 
Chicago the past week for a vacation. 

Louis J. Weitzman, Weitzman Flour 
Co., left Tuesday for the East on a busi- 
ness trip. He will be gone several days. 

Reports received here indicate that a 
cargo of 225,000 bus Pacific Coast wheat 
rr recently sold to Ireland at $1.50, 
eLf. 

E. W. Irvine, of Stanek & Irvine, bro- 
kers, this city, recently returned from 
the East, where he has been on a vaca- 
tion and business trip. 

Stephen Miniter, representing the 
American Hominy Co., Indianapolis, Ind., 
in this district, has moved his office to 
140 West Van Buren Street, Chicago. 

Primary receipts of wheat for the sea- 
son to date aggregate 128,403,000 bus, 
compared with 66,553,000 last year; of 
oats, 38,380,000 bus, against 23,781,000. 

Albert M. Conners, secretary and sales 
manager Maney Milling Co., Omaha, 
Neb., recently called at this office, while 
on a business trip through this territory. 

William H. Hatfield, sales manager 
Cannon Valley Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
called at this office on Tuesday. He is 
making a trip through the central states. 

Lake shipments of grain from Chicago 
for the week were 8,043,000 bus, mostly 
wheat and corn. The bulk went to Ca- 
nadian ports, and will disappear from 
the visible supply. 

Western railroads are well supplied 
with box cars, and while moving more 
grain than usual at this season, are not 
handling as much as in the last week of 
July or the first week of August. 

A. J. Poorman & Co., Flora, Ill., has 
been incorporated by A. J. Poorman, D. 
V. Wheeler and S. T. Pendleton, with 
capital stock of $25,000, to deal in grain, 
seed, hay and other farm products. 


Charles B. Spaulding, president New 
Century Co., flour, Chicago, has returned 
to his desk, after a week spent at Mt. 
Clemens, Mich., where he went to take 
mud baths as a cure for rheumatism. 


Late cables report that India will have 
no wheat for export. Prices there are 
double those of last year, and the gov- 
ernment has been asked to intervene to 
prevent further appreciation in values. 


The King elevator at New Canton, IIL, 
was entirely destroyed by fire on Aug. 18. 
The building was estimated to be worth 
$10,000 and there were 12,000 bus wheat 
on hand. The loss was covered by in- 
surance, 


Lake rates are 13,@2c on wheat and 
corn from Chicago to Buffalo or Georgian 
Bay ports, the outside rate being for 
Chicago River loadings, where boats have 
to go to several elevators before finishing 
their loading. 


Charters have been made for loading 
2,000,000 bus of oats in boats to be held 
in Chicago for storage purposes. Rates 
are to be fixed next spring, there being 
a proviso for the unloading of the boats 
here if desirous. 


Secretary of Agriculture Henry Wal- 
lace will speak at De Kalb, IIl., on Aug. 
31, on subjects of interest to farmers. A 
demonstration will be given in connection 
with Mr. Wallace’s talk to show the re- 
sults of variety tests on seed corn. 


Otto Kuesch, Ben Schwartz and Moses 
Cohen, New York exporters, and known 
as the “Three Musketeers,” were in Chi- 
cago three days the past week. All 
talked bullish on wheat, and said that as 
soon as confidence is restored they look 
for a bull market. 


Accumulations of grain at Chicago are 
being removed, and there are only 6,139 
cars of all kinds on track. Recently 
there were over 11,000. Heavy shipments 
of all grains have materially assisted the 
elevators in making storage room for 
the incoming grain. 


Milk prices have been reduced to a 
basis of 3c per quart 4 the producers’ 
association, while distributors have cut 
prices 2c to 12c per quart to the con- 
sumer. The producer is getting a pre- 
war rate, and the distributor receives 
three times as much. 


Indictments have been voted against 
44 members of the Bakers’ and Confec- 
tioners’ Union, Chicago, and professional 
sluggers, by the Cook County grand jury. 
The men are said to have been employed 
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by the union in its strike against the 
Chicago master bakers. 


The United States Grain Growers, Inc., 
reports a membership of 6,649, in seven 
states, and 318 signed contracts. The 
seven states in which organization work 
is being pushed at present are Nebraska, 
Illinois, Oklahoma, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Kansas and Indiana. 


Pennock & Ford, who took over the 
Douglas plant at Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
about a year ago, are moving their head- 
quarters from Chicago to Cedar Rapids. 
E. H. Bingham, head of the grain de- 
partment, is also to transfer his opera- 
tions from Chicago to Cedar Rapids. 


John Stephan, who was recently ap- 
pointed flour buyer for the Wholesale 
Grocers’ Corporation, Chicago, was 
forced to resign his position the first of 
this week on account of ill health. Mr. 
Stephan will be replaced by T. B. Ross, 
who was formerly with Henry Horner 
& Co. 

L. F. Gates, former president of tlic 
Chicago Board of Trade, was in Winni- 
peg early in the past week. After two 
and a half years devoted to the interest 
of the Board of Trade, to the neglect of 
his own business, Mr. Gates is now giving 
his entire attention to the affairs of Lam- 
son Bros. & Co. 

Truman W. Brophy, Jr., secretary B. 
A. Eckhart Milling Co., Chicago, will 
leave next week, with his wife and son, 
on a pleasure trip to Europe. Mr, 
Brophy will go first to England and 
thence to the Continent, travelling from 
Holland southward to Italy. He expects 
to return during the latter part of Oc- 
tober. 

Omaha sold 1,250,000 bus wheat io 
come to Chicago, which is being moved at 
a rapid rate. There were 314 cars of 
hard winter brought in by the Burlington 
road for the Armour interest, and 200 
came on the Santa Fe road for the Nye 
& Jenks Grain Co. The latter wheat is 
understood to be in transit to eastern 
millers. 

Trading in grains for May delivery 
started officially on Aug. 24, when the 
Board of Trade directors passed a resv- 
lution favoring the move, and granting 
an official quotation. Business in May 
wheat, corn and oats has been on quietly 
for three weeks. The present spread on 
wheat from September to May is 334,@ 1c, 
corn 314¢ and oats 714c. 


Jackson Bros. & Co. have remodeled 
their office in the Postal Telegraph Build- 
ing and put in a large customers’ rooin 
for handling their increased business in 
stocks, grain and investment securities. 
They have wires to all leading markets. 
Howard B. Jackson, head of the house, 
was formerly vice president of the Unit- 
ed States Grain Corporation. 

The money market is easy, and there 
is competition among the banks for larye 
loans, a condition which has not existed 
for several years. Money is loaning as 
low as 64, per cent on call, while com- 
mercial paper is 61,@6¥, per cent. Tlic 
percentage of loans to deposit liability «t 
the Chicago Federal Reserve Bank his 
been up above 69 per cent of late, but 
dropped to slightly below that level. 

Europt® will buy feed and foodstuffs 
steadily throughout the year, said E. I’. 
Rosenbaum, president of the E. F. Ros- 
enbaum Grain Co., upon his return from 
a business trip abroad. Europeans have 
no money to buy in excess of their re- 
quirements and are expected to be in the 
market constantly in a hand-to-mouth 
way. They will not buy as they did for- 
merly, since they are not disposed to take 
extra risks, but they need supplies and 
will have money enough to pay for them, 
though they will not buy excessively «t 
any time. Credits will have to be ar- 
ranged. 


WISCONSIN 

Mitwavukee, Wis., Aug: 27.—The dis- 
tinct feature of the flour market in the 
past week has been that the larger bak- 
ery customers and some of the big whole- 
sale groceries catering mainly to family 
trade are more disposed to. go beyond 
bare necessities than for five or six 
months past. While this disposition is 
as yet largely in the inquiry stage, nev- 
ertheless some orders have been placed 
for 30- to 60-day shipment, with the re- 
sult that this business, added to orders 
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for poe shipment, is beginning to 
crowd mills, especially in view of the 
difficulty encountered in obtaining ade- 
quate supplies of. desirable spring mill- 
ing grain. 

Indications are that most buyers con- 
sider the na level pretty much in 
line with their views, as they no longer 
hesitate to buy forward within reason- 
able limits. Spring wheat mills are gen- 
erally sold up well into September, and 
some have bookings taking all of the out- 
put they can hope to reach up to Oct. 1, 
so it may not be so easy to get prompt 
supplies in the fall and winter months as 
it has been up to this time. The compe- 
tition for wheat, which is growing akin 
to a scramble in this market, makes such 
a condition entirely possible. 

Flour prices rule firm to strong at a 
slightly advanced level as the result of 
the tendency of wheat prices in the last 
four or five days. The advance has not 
been reflected entirely into flour prices, 
and buyers are watching the trend of 
grain and flour prices perhaps more 
closely than at any previous time this 
year. The condition already has driven 
some buyers into the market for require- 
ments somewhat above the usual orders 
of recent months,. which sometimes ap- 
peared to be considerably under the rate 
at which stocks were being reduced. 

While no large lots were sold, mills 
report a fair business in spring patent 
at a reduction of 35@45c bbl under last 
week's closing level. Most of the call 
came from established trade. The larger 
bakeries increased their orders to some 
extent, apparently finding the reduction 
of 15@60c bbl in bakers patent attrac- 
tive. Shipping directions were freer 
than in several months, and the move- 
ment was of good proportions, as mills 
have no trouble in getting all the cars 
they need for loading. Most of current 
production consists of mixtures of old 
and new crop wheat, but the market is 
rapidly moving to an all new crop basis. 

The movement of wheat through this 
terminal is far greater than last year, 
but it involves much winter wheat, which 
is absorbed mainly by elevators for east- 
ern and export shipnjent, and finds little 
market among spring wheat millers. 
Winter wheat flour, however, continues 
to offer strong competition to spring 
wheat mills, the price differential re- 
maining strongly in favor of southwest- 
ern flour. Choice city brands of sprin 
patent were quoted at $7.85@8.50, nm | 
straights at $7.25@7.75, in 98-lb cotton 
sacks. 

Not much clear flour is being offered, 
but the call is light. Fancy clear is 
readily taken, but buyers press for con- 
cessions which mills are not inclined to 
grant, because of light production. Most 
of the call remains confined to eastern 
blenders, In the last week or two local 
mills have had no second clear to offer. 
There is little demand, however, and new 
orders are almost entirely absent. First 
clear was quoted at $5.50@6.75, and sec- 
ond nominally at $4.90@5.10, in 98-lb 
cottons. 

The comparatively active‘ market in 
Kansas patent continues, and another 
good week’s trade is reported by Mil- 
waukee jobbers. Not only are offerings 
moderate, but the price remains at a 
level so far below that of spring wheat 
flour that it is considered only natural 
that buyers should turn to the southwest- 
ern product for the time being. An ad- 
vance of 25¢ bbl iur fancy Kansas pat- 
ent within the week did not discourage 
buying to any appreciable extent, al- 
though the level is thus brought closer to 
Spring flour. There is no speculative 
buying in any quarter, and purchases ap- 
pear to be largely to cover necessities. 
Fancy Kansas patent was quoted at 
$6.75@7.25, and standard at $6.25@6.75, 
in 98-lb cottons. 

The call for rye flour was pretty fair 
this week, and some good sales of the 
better qualities are reported to bakers. 
Prices softened with the decline in the 
grain market early in the week, inducing 
better buying, but flour prices took an 
upturn with the grain, and business fell 
off. Rye flour is 15@35c bbl lower than 
a week ago, after regaining. 15@20c from 
the low point of this week. Straight is 
proportionately lower, while dark is held 
15@25e bbl higher. Export demand is 
lacking and the lower grades move slow- 
ly, although offers are by no means 
plentiful. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


In a general way, rye flour prices are 
at the most attractive level for about 
five years. No. 2 Wisconsin, a grade 
most preferred for flour manufacture, 
sold as low as 961,c bu on the Milwaukee 
market this week, atlhough now it is back 
at $1@1.0014. Pure white rye flour was 
quoted at $6.10@6.75, straight at $5.50@ 
6.25, and dark at $4.25@5.75, in 98-lb 
cottons. 

In corn goods, white corn meal re- 
mains the high light, corn flour being a 
drug on the market and entirely neg- 
lected. Firmer prices probably influ- 
enced a decline in buying of meal, for 
the week’s business was of small volume. 
Corn grits are slow to move, with spas- 
modic buying by cereal mills and other 
industries. Export interest is absent, 
probably owing to the disadvantage of 
exchange rates. Southern buyers ap- 
parently are fairly well supplied, and 
manifest little interest in meal. Prices 
are 5@10c higher, due to a 3@4c bu ad- 
vance in cash corn this week. Corn flour 
was quoted at $1.75@1.80, white corn 
meal at $1.70@1.75, and corn grits at 
$1.65@1.70, in 100-lb cottons. 


MILWAUKEE FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Milwaukee mills, as report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller, in bar- 
rels, with comparisons: 


Capacity Output Per ct. 
This week ........ 24,000 6,500 7 
Last week ........ 24,000 5,815 24 
Last year ......... 24,000 11,500 48 
Two years ago..... 18,000 11,900 66 
Three years ago... 16,000 9,000 56 
Four years ago.... 12,000 10,000 84 
Five years ago..... 24,600 14,000 57 

MILLFEED 


In continued anticipation of lower 
prices, buyers of millfeed are taking 
only enough to cover bare necessities. 
Usually at this time of the year there is 
a moderate volume of buying for late 
September and October shipment, but 
this year only spot offers receive any 
attention, and then only when urgent 
need exists. While offers are limited, 
spot and deferred, the call is restricted, 
and prices are easy to weak. 

Bran was marked down 50c@$1 ton, 
while middlings eased off $1, reducing 
the premium over bran to 50c@$1 ton. 
Little business is passing. It appears 
that the comparatively heavy buying late 
in June and early in July, when the re- 
cent protracted drouth was at its height, 
has left the trade well stocked against 
the present slack demand from consum- 
ers, and no one is taking on more. 
Southwestern millfeed is giving mills in 
the spring wheat territory some stiff 
competition, winter bran being offered in 
this market at 50c@$1 ton under spring 
bran. Flour middlings and red dog are 
in light supply and steady. Hominy feed 
declined $1 ton. Oil meal is easy to 50c 
ton lower. Shipments of millfeeds from 
Milwaukee this week were 5,906 tons, 
against 5,190 in the same week in 1920; 
receipts were 2,430 tons, against 830 last 
year. 

NOTES 


E. J. Crane is erecting an addition, 
26x70, to his warehouse and elevator at 
Chippewa Falls, Wis., to keep pace with 
his growing commission business. 

Joy M. Hackler, formerly manager of 
the Updike Grain Co. at Milwaukee, and 
now located at the headquarters in 
Omaha, Neb., spent several days in Mil- 
waukee this week. 

The Embarrass (Wis.) Elevator Co. 
has been organized by John McClone and 
associates, to take over and continue the 
operation of the warehouse and eleva- 
tor of the Peterson Produce Co. 

The Zahringer Malt Products Co. of 
Milwaukee has been incorporated, with 
$20,000 capital stock, to wholesale and 
retail malt sirups, malt and other malt 
products, hops, etc. It takes over the 
business conducted for some time by 
George M. Zahringer, who becomes presi- 
dent of the new corporation. John B. 
Lange and C. H. Pfiffer are associated 
with him. 

By resolution adopted Aug. 24 by the 
Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce, 200,- 
000 bus storage in the Chicago & North 
Western Rialto elevator, operated by 
the Donahue-Stratton Co., and 300,000 
bus storage in the Milwaukee road eleva- 
tor E, operated by the Taylor & Bour- 
nique Co., are declared “regular” ware- 
houses for the storage of grain and flax- 


seed, under the rules of the Chamber of 
Commerce, for the period ending Aug. 
1, 1922. 

A load of 70 bus white clover seed 
grown near Burnett, Dodge County, Wis- 
consin, brought ——— $18.60 bu 
when sold to the Wagner Seed Co., Beav- 
er Dam, by William Pieper, who hulled 
the load from a field of 30 acres. The 
quality was excellent, resulting in spir- 
ited bidding among Beaver Dam seed 
men. The Wagner company was success- 
ful by offering 3lc per lb, which gave 
Mr. Pieper a check for a few cents less 
than $1,300. 

The grain movement at the Milwaukee 
terminal continues the heaviest on record. 
Receipts during the past week aggre- 
gated 2,127 cars, against 1,951 last week 
and 891 last year. For August the total 
will probably reach 8,000 cars. By Aug. 
25 receipts exceeded by more than 15 
per cent the total receipts for September, 
1916, when 7,358 cars were received, 
breaking all records. Shipments since the 
opening of navigation to Aug. 27 were 
16,365,473 bus, of which 500,000 were 
wheat, 1,022,958 rye, 7,760,454 corn, 2,- 
187,893 oats, and 402,100 barley. 

L. E. Meyer. 





FARMERS’ UNION IN MALTA 

The National Farmers’ Union of Malta 
and Gozo has been organized in the 
Maltese Islands. The Daily Malta Chron- 
icle for June 28 called attention to this 
as being the first organization of its kind 
in the colony, and remarked that “the 
necessity for such a step on the part of 
the farmers has been long recognized.” 
The same paper says: “The union is con- 
stituted on a thoroughly democratic 
basis. The committees consist of all the 
farmers of the same district, and the 
chairman and secretary of each commit- 
tee are the representatives of that com- 
mittee at the meetings of the council of 
the union, so that the representative and 
authoritative character of the meetings 
of the council is fully assured.” 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 
The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minne- 
apolis and Duluth; also by 61 “outside’’ mills 
with a daily capacity of 68,565 bbls, from 
Aug. 31, 1920, to Aug. 20, 1921, with com-. 
parisons, in barrels (000’s omitted): 
ra Output——", -—Exports—, 
1920-21 1919-20 1920-21 1919-20 








Minneapolis ...13,907 16,753 905 691 
St. Path ..2..0. 478 444 ees eee 
Duluth-Superior 619 959 eee eee 
Outside mills .. 8,954 9,039 33 21 

Totals .ccces 23,958 27,195 938 712 





Proposed Freight Sailings 

Proposed freight sailings, subject to 
change: 

Furness, Withy & Co., Ltd: New Orleans 
to Copenhagen, Sept. 10, 30; New Orleans to 
Christiania, Christianssand, Sept. 10, Oct. 
30; New York to Genoa, Naples, Sept. 15, 24; 
Philadelphia to Glasgow, Sept. 14; Boston to 
Glasgow, Sept. 14; New York to Gothenburg, 
Sept. 10, 23, Oct. 1, 15; Philadelphia to 
Gothenburg, Sept. 30, Oct. 7; Baltimore to 
Gothenburg, Sept. 25; New Orleans to Havre, 
Sept. 10; New York to Helsingfors, Sept. 10, 
23, Oct, 15; Montreal to Hull, Sept, 10, 21, 
28; New York to Levant and Black Sea, 
Sept. 20; Baltimore to Liverpool, Sept. 22; 
Halifax to Liverpool, Sept. 10; Halifax to 
London, Sept. 15; Montreal to London, Sept. 
10; New York to Malmé, Sept. 10, 23, Oct. 
15; Baltimore to Manchester, Sept. 20; Mont- 
real to Manchester, Sept. 10, 17, 24, Oct. 1, 
8, 15; Newport News-Norfolk to Manchester, 
Sept. 15; New York to Norrkoping, Sept. 10, 
23, Oct. 15; New York to Stockholm, Sept. 
10, 23, Octs 15; New York to West Indies, 
Sept. 20. 

International Mercantile Marine Co: New 
York to Antwerp, Sept. 10, 17, 24; Boston 
to Antwerp, Sept. 28; Philadelphia to Ant- 
werp; Sept. 17, Oct. 4; Baltimore to Antwerp, 
Sept. 21, Oct. 8; Norfolk to Antwerp, Sept. 
10, 24, Oct. 11; Montreal to Avonmouth, 
Sept. 1, 24; Philadelphia to Danzig, Sept. 21; 
New York to Hamburg, via Danzig, Sept. 
22, Oct. 6; Boston to Hamburg, via Danzig, 
Sept. 10; Philadelphia to Hamburg, via Dan- 
zig, Sept. 15; Baltimore to Hamburg, via 
Danzig, Sept. 10, 24; Boston to Rotterdam, 
Amsterdam, Sept. 14; Philadelphia to Rot- 
terdam, Amsterdam, Sept. 21; New York to 
Liverpool, Sept. 10, 17, 24; Boston to Liver- 
pool, Sept. 24; Philadelphia to Liverpool, 
Sept. 17; New Orleans to Liverpool, Sept. 15, 
26; Galveston to Liverpool, Sept. 10, 20, 30; 
Houston to Liverpool, Sept. 30; Montreal to 
Liverpool, Sept. 10, 17, 24; New York to 
London, Sept. 10, 17, 24; Boston to London, 
Sept. 28; Philadelphia to London, Sept. 17, 
Oct. 4; Baltimore to London, Sept. 21, Oct. 
8; New York to Manchester, Sept. 24; New 
York-Boston to Azores, Gibraltar, 
Genoa, Sept. 20; New York to Southampton, 
Sept. 24, Oct. 5. 

Holland-America Line: New York to Rot- 
terdam, Amsterdam, Sept. 10, 17, 20; New 
York to Amsterdam direct, Sept. 20; Balti- 
more to Rotterdam, Amsterdam, Sept. 22; 
Newport News-Norfolk to Rotterdam, Am- 
sterdam, Sept. 14, 24; Philadelphia to Rot- 
terdam, Amsterdam, Sept. 21, Oct. 5; Boston 
to Rotterdam, Amsterdam, Sept. 14, 30; New 
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Orleans to Rotterdam, Amsterdam, Sept. 10; 
Montreal-Quebec to Rotterdam, Amsterdam, 
Sept. 28. 

Scandinavian-American Line: 
to Baltic ports, Sept. 10. 

Export Transportation Co: Baltimore to 
Amsterdam, Antwerp, Sept. 14; Baltimore to 
Leith, Sept. 20; Baltimore to Liverpool, 
Sept. 17. 

Interocean 8, 8S, Lines, Inc: 
Bremen, Hamburg, Sept. 10. 


Baltimore 


Baltimore to 





Canadian Exports 
Destinations of exports of mill products 
and grains from Canada during the month 
of July, as published by the Dominion Bu- 
reau of Statistics: 





FLOUR (BBLS) 

To— 
DO - 6.9 o'n 04 09:40 ¢0.00's'0% 06 290,769 
PE -.6g0 celbeneees este ten 3,931 
SEED coc codsensciccionnens 35,068 
PEE 6.0:6000600 0060060000 0006008 6,471 
SE cnechhne sagas eeaeedssevaees 2,650 
WeemIeOe ORE TOROS 202 cccccccscccs 22,812 
Other British West Indies ......... 11,526 
i + 2c6eb0 uote di 000s 60-0608 1,864 
Ee ek veccsecdecceecscves 15,448 
DEE S00 cd6eebeencséserscesceses 337 
DEE gtaectWagsercetespuseees 13,592 
DD /“ibe00090e 606060 ¢0660005%8 20,510 
British South Africa . 980 
CD. BENE cocccnvccsccesion 687 
DD £65600.0 e640 600000000 coe 0us406 250 
Dt hehehehe 6 ONGGN 0860000004600 247 
British West Africa ............008. 100 
TT Te rere 96 
EE Obie weed v0.60 1,350 
DE shénceteheerveseenqrtene oes 1,275 
Mereenn TEOMAUTES 2... cccccccccsccser 30 
E. t63.064480005.966900940500008 8,416 
SEY “SHER OCe 0c td bceecdertenenes 5,942 
DE, n.d 6660000595 049060620¢0.00662% 714 
 Herres wees: ae 6d ebakad 00044.0006 1,142 
CE 5 6a6 as oe 0005.4 65,0000 0%000% 9,286 
French West Indies ............... 313 
rrr yer reer ere 281 
| PPPPTT TTT eee 309 
Dt -obe¢ilscebeqeeeseges vbewene 5 
EE: G5 ob.oen.add 05609 0000000088 1,606 
PE 6.64044 980:8 Ga hasekeeEd e408 &:9 977 
MEE oc cGereGoeecineerevencesseeens 3,416 
St. Pierre and Miquelon ............ 550 
CEE Gos kateb ee 6 000.000 5.6004.08:69:004 300 
CN. 5645 6c bebeerertescesé 90 
Portuguese African ....cccccccccccce 1,424 
DE in 6babveeen vo ewe buses sok eae 500 

 -°6604.04906096090-4560040000000% 465,264 


BRAN, SHORTS AND MIDDLINGS 
(100 LBS) 











To— 
United Kingdom ................05. 255 
SD agi gene esaeeseeecess 149,357 
PE Seb pwoneeeadevesevsecseses 4.735 
SOD. occncveqeccneadeccese 1,418 
PE cccCacaveesh ods elececesoes 2,478 
Trinidad and Tobago............... 2,176 
Other British West Indies ......... 40 
Newfoundland ..........-c.eeeeeeee 1,573 
FT OTTTE TIT TT RTT TTT ere eee 41 

- sO V TUTE T TUTE TTL PTT Teer eee 162,073 
OATMEAL AND ROLLED OATS (100 LBS) 

To-—— 
United Kingdom ..............0.00% 46,505 
ee TTT eee 1,963 
PE tint h eae Radee oss eevees 577 
BBCI GUIMMS 2c ccc cscceces 41 
i ¢ 6v eRe bie 00000040 00084060008 576 
British South Africa ...........00.0. 2,142 
CD <5 he eue 06405 500046000669 24 
MED 26064 ccc enSoneeseenetecesas 9 
Other British West Indies ......... 48 
PED Gees erecceevetcscesenececs 2,200 
Eg bbb a0 OH 0nd be 0.8a-e ene en 288 
PE vc cccceekeccenseecesce 479 
PE Utsene ss 690006666640 495 
EEF EPIST TTR TTT TET eee 1,110 

EE CERN-0's HE NAS O8S BARES SOOKE SS 56,457 

WHEAT (BUS) 

To— 

PM bso oa cdkseas ene 1,289,704 


United States 
Greece 











CE RAND E0.6: 60452600556 0035806 6508 
CT cestccte och shear t00reee dae 
DE. 6 cei conecqheeeeneséeens 
DET. de ¥ h0006006heensane dudes’ 

ME £050 euddeeeeetegseeKea es 

OATS (BUS) 

To— 
Se I, 6. 0.6. 0.6:6.0.0000000'6 2,943,117 
bo EPA ees eee 104,424 
DEED gcc codcceesescecyccns 21,989 
ET i. Giicy voi 6h, 456 4 0.0 o'0.04:8 6%. 18,106 
DE SEE no stcvcccsoccncs 50 
Trinidad and Tobago ............. 10,218 
Other British West Indies ........ 307 
i OD <5 65556404 005%20 866 10,534 
Bermuda 17 
Jamaica 
Sweden 7 
St. Pierre and Miquelon .......... 30 
DE: Usetceues eis ¥ieusedebe 1,743 
pias caen wus 5e Os beaks ab ease 10 
I: ++ iaébbaa Nees eka 0kse'ee 197,428 
ET 2455. 4a0 0 whe 806.0005 bb 04-0044 a6 19,768 
, Sexe ches 6000 se nae saesoens 725,788 
PEED ebtnsdarecise ein ebecedseye 204,789 

EE Wetaepededevticriccbcdeoss 4,490,585 

BARLEY (BUS) 
— 

So ee eee 675,800 
PPUENUINEEE aio us b¥ic.ce i 6ecensvccesee RA,ARP 
SE Sip kN usnd se 00:0400.0005 bent 137,202 

ME ShAtdderesPavenitodtscavaves 876,334 

RYE (BUS) 

To— 
rr ds ove kaos ds eabaes 24,058 
PE SEED c'ck'c ccovesseserecenasa 3,129 
0 Se rey re rere 141,961 
Netherlands «++ 82,628 
CE w6G65 6h.0.05.05,.65-94,00 698 N¥eess 73,520 

WE 0h 5606.60 05 ve venbepecushtuNee’ 275,296 
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Demand for flour is growing better. 
This market is bare of stocks, and buy- 
ers will be unable to hold out for lower 
prices much longer. Meanwhile they are 
putting off as much as they can until the 
force of the movement of new crop has 
had its effect on the market. The better 
business noted is mostly in small lots to 
meet current needs. It comes from all 
parts of Ontario and the eastern prov- 
inces. Old crop spring wheat patents 
remain at former price of $10.50 bbl for 
top grade; seconds, $10; first clears, 
$9.80,—mixed car lots, delivered, with 
discount of 10c bbl for cash. 

Ontario winter wheat flour is in much 
the same position as Manitobas. Buyers 
expect lower prices. Sales are small and 
offerings light. Farmers are not deliver- 
ing much — er pn are - to 
buy a d grade of new crop per 
pon A wae + aire at $6@6.25 bbl, in 
buyers’ bags, delivered at seaboard for 
export, or $6.30, in second-hand bags, 
basis Montreal freights, for home deliv- 
ery. This is substantially the same basis 
as winters were making a week ago. 

There is still no demand for Canadian 
flour for export. For several weeks the 
market has been quiet. Good quality old 
crop western spring wheat export pat- 
ents are offering at 64s per 280 lbs for 
prompt seaboard clearance, while new 
crop, October shipment, has been sold at 
56s 6d@57s 6d, jute, c.i.f., British ports. 
This latter is a reduction of 2s 6d@3s 6d 
from a week ago. Ontario winter wheat 
flour of the 90 per cent patent grade is 
selling at 50@51s per 280 lbs, c.i.f. terms, 
for September clearance from seaboard. 


MILLFEED 


There is a strong demand in all parts 
of eastern Canada for bran and shorts, 
with markets holding firmly at former 
prices. Practically all the feed produced 
is going into mixed car trade. Very 
few full cars of either bran or shorts are 
obtainable. Any that offer bring pre- 
mium prices. The current price here for 
bran is $27@28 ton, and for shorts $28@ 
30, mixed cars, jute, delivered. 


WHEAT 


Other work is keeping Ontario farm- 
ers from delivering wheat. Stocks at 
mills are light. Buyers are paying $1.18 
@1.22 bu for wagonloads on street, and 
$1.30@1.35 for car lots on track, count 
points, basis No. 2 red or white. Muc 
of the wheat so far delivered has shown 
poor quality. It is irregular in size and 
appearance, light in weight, and in some 
parts of the country either sprouted or 
smutty. 

Manitoba No. 1 northern wheat is cost- 
ing the Ontario miller around $1.90 bu, 
on track, Bay ports, when obtainable. 
Dealers have little to offer. New crop 
wheat should be plentiful in a week or 
two, 

OATMEAL 

The price of rolled oats and oatmeal 
remains at $3.10@3.25 per 90-lb bag, de- 
livered, Ontario points, with oatmeal, in 
98-lb bags, 10 per cent over rolled oats. 
A small volume of business is being done 


at these prices. New cro are not 
yet moving, but will show no great dif- 
ference in price when the market opens. 


If anything, they will be higher, as the 
new oats are said to be of poor quality. 

For export, rolled oats are being sold 
to o— and other British ports at 
58s per Ibs, and oatmeal at 5ls, c.i.f., 
in jute. 


Reground oat hulls have been sold by 
Ontario mills at $16 ton, in bags, basis 
Montreal freights. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Demand for oats, corn and other feed- 
ing grains is Dealers here are all 
busier than for some time. American 
corn is selling freely. Ontario oats, 40 
@42c bu, shipping points, according to 
freights; barley, 69@72c; rye, $1. 
American corn, No. 2 yellow, 69c bu, 
track, Bay ports, Canadian funds. 


NOTES 


The premium on New York funds in 
Canada is now 10 31-32 per cent. Ster- 
ling is quoted at $4.09. 

Fire broke out on Aug. 23 in the mill 
of the St. Mary’s (Ont.) Flax Co., Ltd. 
The loss of flax was over 200 tons, valued 
at $25,000. 

Advices from Venezuela indicate that 
Canadian flour is becoming increasingly 
popular in that market, and bakers give 
it a preference wherever obtainable. 


The ocean freight rate on flour and 
oatmeal for shipment from Canada to 
British ports is quoted at 28c per 100 
lbs, September and October shipment. 
The rate for rolled oats is 4514c per 100 
lbs, September shipment, and 491/,c, Oc- 
tober. 


F. L. M. Chaplin, of Chaplin Bros. & 
Co., grain dealers, Montreal, was in 
Toronto on Friday, visiting the branch 
office of his company. Under the man- 
agement of A. E. McCuaig this branch 
has become a considerable factor in the 
grain trade of Ontario. 


S. T. Smith, of Smith, Murphy & Co., 
Ltd., grain merchants, Winnipeg, spent 
Friday in Toronto. His firm has. impor- 
tant trading connections here, and does a 
considerable amount of business in 
Toronto territory. Chaplin Bros. & Co. 
are the regular selling connection here. 


The committees in charge of the forth- 
coming convention of Canadian bakers 
are busily engaged in completing the pro- 
gramme and other arrangements. This 
convention is to be held Oct. 3-8, and 
the place of meeting will be Toronto Ex- 
hibition Park. Present indications are 
that the attendance will be greater than 
at any previous meeting of the kind in 
this country. 


The Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd., Mont- 
real, is opening a sales office in the Royal 
Bank Building, Toronto, under the man- 
agement of Thomas Tressam, and will 
hereafter manager its business in On- 
tario from this point. The company has 
winter wheat mills at Brantford, St. 
George and other places, and has always 
been a factor in the flour trade of this 
province. The new office is intended to 
consolidate and unify its selling opera- 
tions in Ontario. All the territory tribu- 
tary to Toronto will be covered regu- 
larly by travellers operating from here. 


Will Hill, Vancouver, B. C., who is 
making a special examination of Cana- 
dian milling practice in production of 
millfeeds, is at present visiting the mills 
of Ontario. This work is being done on 
behalf of the Canadian government, and 
is intended to supply information that 
will facilitate the enforcement of the 
law regarding adulteration of millfeed 
with screenings and noxious weeds. Mr. 
Hill finished western Canada before com- 
ing to Ontario, and will, when his final 
report has been made to the government, 
return to Vancouver for the purpose of 
-resuming his flour brokerage business in 
that city. 





Private information from Calgary in- 
dicates that the Alberta Flour Mills, 
Ltd., will not at present proceed with 


the completion of its new mill in that 
city. The owners are waiting for fur- 
ther reductions in cost of material and 
labor. They realize that unless their mill 
can be built at a cost that will compare 
favorably with other similar plants the 
subsequent operation of selling flour at 
competitive prices will be made difficult. 
When completed this mill will be one of 
the finest in western Canada, and will 
have a daily capacity of 3,000 bbls, with 
room for considerably more as needed, 


WESTERN CANADA 

Wiynirec, Man., Aug. 27.—In west- 
ern Canada the usual fall business in 
flour has commenced; mills are beginning 
to look real busy, and are now running 
full time in order to meet the excellent 
demand. 

This improvement in business is ap- 
preciated, following the dullness in trade 
during the summer months; it is expect- 
ed prevailing conditions will stretch over 
a good period. Business as yet is largely 
confined to filling domestic wants, ex- 
port demand continuing quiet. No 
change is reported in prices of flour since 
last week. Local millers are of the opin- 
ion that prices will remain stationary 
for some time. 

Today’s quotations: top patent spring 
wheat flour, in cars or mixed cars, de- 
livered Fort William, Winnipeg and cor- 
responding territory, $10.15 bbl, in 98-Ib 
jute bags; second patents, $9.55; first 
clears, $8.50. For 30-day terms 10c bbl 
is added, and for 60-day terms 20c. 


MILLFEED 


The scarcity of all millfeeds in the 
East affords a good demand and plenty 
of inquiries from the prairie provinces. 
While prices remain unchanged, a steady 
business continues in these products. De- 
mand not being keen in the West, millers 
are in a position to fill orders from east- 
ern Canada. Quotations: bran $19 ton, 
in bags, and shorts $21, in cars or mixed 
cars, delivered f.o.b. Manitoba points. 


WHEAT 


The movement of new wheat greatly 
increased during the week; at the same 
time very little new grain is actually on 
the market, as the farmers are still in- 
clined to hold, and offerings continue 
very light. The cash situation is very 
tight, high premiums being paid for the 
small lots offered. 

The trade is apparently awaiting de- 
velopments before transacting much 
business. Prices still apparently are out 
of line for over-sea trade, export in- 
quiries being meager. Inspections for 
the week ending > 4 25 were 1,457 cars, 
against 431 last week. 

Following are the prices of No. 1 
northern for each day of the week up 
to Aug. 27: 





Cash Oc Nov. 
ce Ferrer $1.82% $1.37% $1.35% 
BUG. BB ccccccss 1.84% 1.39 1.37% 
BME. BE cicccass 1.81 1.39 1.37 
AM. BB ccvvcere 1.80 1,41 1.38% 
AUB. BE .ncccoes 1.73% 1.41% 1.39% 
BOB BF  cscsccies 1.69% 1.41% 1.40 

OATMEAL 


No change is reported in rolled oats 
and oatmeal products since a week ago. 
Demand is growing, however, and mill- 
ers are very optimistic. Prices show no 
changes. Quotations: rolled oats, $2.65 
@3 per 80-lb bag; oatmeal, $3.65 per 98- 
lb bag,—delivered, Winnipeg territory. 


COARSE GRAINS 


The market for all coarse grains has 
been very inactive throughout the week. 
Apart from a little export trade in oats 
at beginning of the week, market condi- 
tions in all other coarse grains were very 
quiet. Since a week ago oats have ad- 
vanced 1%,c, barley %4c, and rye 21,c. 


Quotations: No. 2 Canadian western 
oats, 483%,c bu; No. $ Canadian western 
barley, 753%,¢c; No. 1 Canadian western 


rye, $1.0914,,—in store, Fort William. 
RYE FLOUR 
Demand fair. The market for all rye 


products has been rather quiet all we«k, 
and prices remain unchanged. Today's 
quotations: best patents, $8 bbl, in 98-)b 
bags; medium grade, $7; dark, $4; rye 
meal, $5.50,—delivered, Winnipeg tervi- 
tory. 

NOTES 


Ernest A. Ursell, statistician Board of 
Grain Commissioners for Canada, Furt 
William, Ont., called at this office Tu: s- 
day while in Winnipeg on business. 


On certain days of the week the cxsh 
premium for No. 1 northern wheat at 
Winnipeg was as high as 35c bu, and one 
sale was reported at a premium of 47c. 

The Quaker Oats Co., Saskatoon, on 
Monday received the year’s first carlo.d 
of new wheat, it being shipped from 
Harris, Sask. This is the earliest day on 
which new wheat has been received ‘or 
10 years. 

The average price of spot wheat ior 
July at Winnipeg was $1.82%, bu, as 
against $1.89 for June and $3.15 for July, 
1920. The average for July this year was 
the lowest since 1915. The average price 
of cash oats was 50%c; barley, 80%.c; 
flaxseed, $1.8954; rye, $1.32. 


The ee of the Dominion govern- 
ment in the grain commission injunction 
case is expected to be argued in the court 
of appeal, in bee iy on Sept. 26. It 
is understood that E. L. Newcomb, dep- 
uty minister of justice, will come hi: re 
to conduct the argument of the appeal 
on behalf of the government. 


C. G. Robertson has been appoinicd 
manager of the Davidson & Smith mill 
at Fort William, Ont., and will hereaficr 
have charge of details of that business. 
This mill was built some years ago ‘or 
the. purpose of manufacturing all kicds 
of cattle and farm feedingstuffs, and is 
doing an increasing business throughout 
eastern Canada in these lines. 


Action by members of the Winnipeg 
Grain Exchange this week resulted in jie 
election by acclamation of the preside tt, 
vice president and secretary-treasurvr, 
as follows: president, C. H. Leamn, 
manager Northern Elevator Co; \'ce 
president, J. B. Craig, manager Central 
Grain Company; secretary-treasurer, | )r. 
Robert Magill. The election of other « f- 
ficials will take place Sept. 14. 


More than 1,000 delegates are expc:t- 
ed to attend the nineteenth annual ¢.n- 
vention of the United Farmers of Maii- 
toba, to be held in Winnipeg the first 
week in January, according to W. it. 
Wood, secretary of the organizati:n. 
The convention was originally slated ‘or 
Brandon, but Winnipeg was fin: ly 
chosen as the center most capable of 
accommodating the large number of 
delegates: 


His friends in the trade will be sorry 
to hear that C. H. Pillman, Lond«n, 
Eng,, is ill with typhoid fever. Mr. P'l- 
man is one of the junior members of 
Pillman & Phillips, London, and has been 
on this continent for several months on 
a combined business and pleasure tr'p. 
He was to have participated in the (a- 
nadian amateur golfing tournament in 
Winnipeg last week, but was prevenicd 
by his present illness. 


The province of Saskatchewan is h:v- 
ing an increasing amount of trou! le 
with weeds. Notwithstanding the vici- 
lance of provincial authorities and 4 
widespread programme of destruction, 
such weeds as Russian thistle, wild 02's, 
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wild mustard, Canada thistle and sow 
thistle are spreading into all parts of 
the province where grain is raised, and 
the outbreak of 1921 is officially de- 
scribed as the worst in years. 

J. Thordarson, Alberta manager of the 
N. Bawlf Grain Co., Ltd., has been elect- 
ed, by acclamation, as president of the 
Calgary Grain Exchange for the ensuing 
year. The other officials also elected by 
acclamation are Arthur Pierson, vice 
president, and D. O. McHugh, secretary. 
The council members are R. M. Mahoney, 
P. I. McFarland, E. S. Munro, W. W. 
Cumming, C. M. Elliott, Philip Wolfe, E. 
J. Munson, H. O. Heimbecker and C. W. 
Roenisch. Committee of arbitration, J. 
Thordarson, Arthur Pierson, C. M. EI- 
liott, E. J. Munson, J. I, McFarland, H. 
O. Heimbecker and W. W. Cumming. 
Committee of _ C. M. Hall, E. S. 
Munro, C. W. Roenisch, C. Terwilliger, 
Philip Wolfe, R. M. Mahoney and L. S. 
Carr. The new president was formerly 
manager of the Saskatchewan Co-opera- 
tive Elevator Co. He went to Calgary 
two and a half years ago to become man- 
ager of his present company. 

L. E. Gray. 





MONTREAL 


Monrreat, Que., Aug. 27.—Sales of 
flour to domestic buyers are better. It 
is obvious that stocks in second hands 
have run out, as most of the business 
now doing is for quick shipment. Deal- 
ers have been looking for lower prices 
and still look for them, but they cannot 
go on indefinitely waiting for the ex- 
pected drop. The business now heing 
done is, however, much less in volume 
than will be the case when the price at 
which new crop flour is to rule is more 
clearly defined. Meanwhile, mills are 
asking $10.50 bbl for top patent springs, 
in 98-lb jute bags, $10 for second patents 
and $9.80 for first clears, less 10c bbl for 
spot cash, 

Sales for export are small. Mills all 
say their British and foreign connections 
expect lower prices for Canadian flour, 
and are waiting for the decline. New- 
foundland, the British West Indies and 
other such markets in which Montreal 
mills operate are taking about their usual 
quantity of regular monthly shipments. 

Partial failure of the hay and fodder 
crops in this province is creating a much 
larger deneail for millfeed than is usual 
at this time. Mills find their output 
quite inadequate. The regular price of 
bran, in mixed cars with flour, is $27@28 
tou, and of shorts $28@30, delivered 
country points, Straight cars of feed 
are worth more. The fact that new crop 
United States bran is being offered to 
buyers outside may be taken as evidence 
that Canadian prices are now as high 
as they will go. A few car lots of 
American bran have been bought for im- 
portation to Canada. 


NOTES 


tolled oats are showing signs of better 
deinand in territory from Montreal east- 
wa:d., Montreal is an important center 
for this line, and is one of the cheapest 
markets in which to buy. Mills are ask- 
ing around $3.25 per 90-lb bag for regu- 
lar brands in jobbing lots, delivered. 

ivenmark and Holland are promising 
good orders for Canadian flour as soon 
as ew crop prices are fixed. Mills here 
have always had trading relations with 
those countries, but the volume of busi- 
nes, done has never been large. It may 
now show steady growth, as mills and 
imvorters are getting much closer to- 
gelher, 





'LOUR PRODUCTION AND MOVEMENT 


-\imates by Russell’s Commercial News, 
{ on the methods employed by A. L, 
sell during his service as statistician for 
Grain Corporation, and on mill reports 
he Northwestern Miller, of the United 


eeneotws 


\..cs flour production and the flour and 
it movement for the period from June 
) Aug. 18, 1921 (000’s omitted): 
our output, bbls— 1921 1920 1919 
é T-1R Give tans sane 2,909 2,208 2,633 
Ju 26-Aug., 18.0.0. 17,373 13,053 13,537 
Flour exports, June 
'-Aug. 18, bbils.... 1,977 8,149 2,787 


\Vheat, June 26- 
, sug. 13, bus— 
= cipts from farms. .198,000 204,000 256,458 


OFS erase ews oe 43,430 37,100 13,412 
im pores sc cceaaats 458 713 230 392 
Ground by mills ..... 78,178 60,752 62,225 


Wheat stocks, 
\ug. 13, bus— 
At terminals ........ 36,433 22,047 38,004 
At country elevators, 
mills and in transit, 75,662 160,311 181,104 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
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New York, N. Y., Aug. 27.—Much of 
the heavy liquidation witnessed by the 
market of late has been the result of 
financial aid that has been extended to 
various peoples and institutions. The 
great foreign trade organization, which 
was helped out recently, received what is 
probably the largest aggregate loan of 
this sort that has ever been made in the 
history of Wall Street. It looks as if the 
assistance extended in this instance will 
work out all right, so that no further 
aid will be required. 


FINANCIAL SANITATION 


Besides the large institution referred 
to, various other concerns and individu- 
als have benefited. In all such instances 
there is sure to be more or less liquida- 
tion, which makes itself felt in the stock 
market. So many relief loans have had 
to be made this year that this liquida- 
tion is much in excess of what is or- 
dinarily seen at this season. The indica- 
tions are, however, that the process will 
be accomplished before long, and that 
Wall Street will be relieved of the se- 
vere pressure to which it has been ex- 
posed ever since the year opened, It is 
believed, therefore, that high grade stocks 
will not sell much, if any, below the 
price recently touched for the best rail- 
road and industrial shares. There is 
reason to predict, therefore, that the 
stock market will show considerable in- 
creased strength before long, and that 
recent low prices will prove to be about 
the lowest of the year. 


CONSERVATIVE INVESTMENTS 


There has been excellent buying of 
high grade securities by large and small 
investors everywhere. Much of this ac- 
tivity has been of the “odd lot” variety, 
which is always one of the most interest- 
ing with which Wall Street has to reck- 
on. There are various brokerage houses 
that make a specialty of this kind of 
business, and which do not operate in 
anything except orders for less than 100 
shares of stock. It is significant that 
people of large and small means have of 
late resumed these investments in “odd 
lots” in order that they might employ 
their savings to good advantage. 

The “odd lot” demand in Wall Street 
is one of the most interesting features 
of the investment situation. Some of 
the “odd lot” houses have had a vast 
amount of business at a time when the 
larger brokerage concerns have done very 
little. The indications are that the vol- 
ume of these orders will increase as the 
season advances, for the American peo- 
ple are becoming more optimistic and 
are showing increased faith in the future. 


THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK 


The average business man is showing 
great caution about making future com- 
mitments. He is taking care to see that 
his financial position is strong enough to 
satisfy all probable demands. In this 
way he is preparing himself to handle a 
large volume of business in the future 
and on more profitable terms. It looks 
as if there would be a decided revival 
of trade next winter and the indications 
are that it will reach considerable pro- 
portions. There is nothing in the situa- 
tion to indicate a sensational improve- 
ment, but the facts that business has been 
conducted so conservatively for a long 
time and that merchants everywhere have 
on hand small unsold stocks of mer- 
chandise mean that there will be large 
replenishment orders before long. 

Besides ali this there is the prospect 
of a large demand from abroad for the 
many classes of merchandise that cannot 
be provided satisfactorily by any other 
manufacturers. It looks now as if the 
steel trade would show increased pros- 
perity soon. The simple fact is that 


the country is producing today less steel 
than it is consuming. 


THE RAILROADS 


The transportation industry is in for 
better times. As soon as the railroads 
receive the $500,000,000 from the govern- 
ment they will be in a position to give 
out orders for rails, steel, cars and equip- 
ment, It is believed that this buying 
will be of great assistance in relieving 
trade and making it healthy and strong. 
It looks now as if there would be a 
broader demand for the sort of steel and 
equipment that the railroads ordinarily 
buy in large quantities when they are 
financially able to pay for what they re- 
quire. 

In some quarters it has been estimated 
that the release of these orders by the 
railroads would result in giving the 
manufacturers enough work to enable 
them to employ fully 300,000 men. There 
are excellent grounds for the assertion 
that the people of the United States 
cannot enjoy lasting prosperity when the 
railroads are hard pressed or without 
sufficient profitable business to make it 
possible for them to report fairly large 
earnings. It is felt, however, that the 
railroads will receive their funds all 
right, and that it may be possible to 
put through before long a whole pro- 
gramme of railroad relief at Washington. 


MONEY CONDITIONS 


The money market is becoming inter- 
esting again. The judgment of shrewd 
bankers is that there will not be very 
cheap money for some time. It looks as 
if several foreign government loans 
would be put through before long, and 
besides these there are large loans which 
must be made for railroads and indus- 
trial corporations of the United States. 
It is felt also that the banks may be 
forced to make further advances in con- 
nection with the “frozen loans” that they 
have. long held. 

While the Federal Reserve banks are 
in excellent position, it is not believed 
that they have more funds than will be 
required before the year is out or be- 
fore the demands of the spring financing 
season are Satisfied. ‘There are various 
reasons also for believing that money 
rates will rule somewhat higher before 
they begin to get materially lower. 


AS TO DEPRESSION - 


It has been argued by some bankers 
that higher money would come with a 
continuance of business depression, and 
that the release of funds tied up in busi- 
ness enterprises would be effective in in- 
creasing the supply of available funds. 
In reckoning with the future of the 
money market, however, it must not be 
forgotten that the Federal Reserve banks 
are now financing not only the demands 
of this country, but also in a large meas- 
ure the demands of many European 
countries. 

There are many reasons for taking a 
hopeful view of the money market’s fu- 
ture, and the outstanding fact is that 
the bank position has been materially 
strengthened within a year, so that the 
credit tension is not nearly so acute as 
it was. Besides these considerations, it 
is probable that this country will obtain 
a large amount of additional foreign 
gold. During the seven years ending 
December last the United States has re-_ 
ceived on balance a prodigious amount of 
gold from the rest of the world. Noth- 
ing like this has ever been known be- 
fore, and it will be many years before 
such an extraordinary condition will be 
witnessed again. 


WORKERS AND WAGES 
There are definite indications that the 


country is getting upon a lower wage 
basis. Workers everywhere are realiz- 
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ing the impossibility of continuing war 
wages in peace times. Notwithstanding 
the frequent rumors of railroad strikes, 
it is now felt that the roads will not be 
tied up by a nation-wide conflict this 
year. The reason is that there are too 
many unemployed railroad workers who 
would be glad to get in the service once 
more if they were given the opportunity. 
Labor leaders realize this, an iow full 
well that the workers would be foolish 
to relinquish their positions at a time 
when it was estimated that there were 
more than 5,000,000 men unemployed in 
this country. 

It will be a great relief, however, for 
the wage schedule to be settled satisfac- 
torily. The transportation industry has 
been materially strengthened within the 
last few years, and one result of the fall- 
ing off in traffic has been to give the 
roads a more efficient working force, so 
that they might be operated at a lower 
expense ratio. The outlook in this re- 
gard is very interesting, and while there 
are strikes and lockouts reported in some 
sections the attitude of workers, on the 
whole, is more favorable for satisfactory 
wage adjustment. 





United States—Wheat Crop by States 


United States winter and spring wheat 
crops, by leading states, as reported by the 
Department of Agriculture, in millions of 
bushels (000,000’s omitted); 


WINTER WHEAT 

State— ‘21° ’20 °19 '18 °17 '16 °15 '14 '18 12 
Kansas, 118 137152102 45 98106176 87 91 
Illinois.. 39 36 567 6566 30 17 53 4 

Missouri, 30 33 60 53 29 17 34 43 40 24 
N’braska 53 68 55 33 7 66 67 64 58 51 
Ohio.... 27 28 653 43 41 22 40 87 85 10 
Okla.... 37 46 45 33 36 30 39 48 18 20 
Indiana. 23 23 42 49 33 19 46 43 40 10 
Texas... 18 16 34 9 16 13 26 14 14 11 
Penn’a.. 25 25 29 26 24 26 25 24 22 22 
Wash... 31 20 20 14 11 18 36 25 32 27 


Michigan 13 14 19 10 15 13 20 17 13 7 
Iowa.... 8 817 9 8 6 141111 7 
Califnia 8 916 8 7 6 7 7 4 6 
Oregon... 18 18 16 11 8 13 16 14 12 17 
Virginia. 9 11 13 18 16 15 17 11 11 9 
Kent’cky 6 6 10 12 9 8 10 18 10 7 
Colorado 18 17 12 10 8 7 9 6 4 6 
Maryl’d. 9 11 11 11 11 10 10 18 8 9 
N. York. 8 10 10 7 8 812 8 7 6 
Tennessee 56 4 7 8 6 8 911 8 7 
N. Car . 2 £€ et 8 OR Fy YF Ss 
Idaho.. 9.8 6 7 6 8 11 9 8 10 
W. Va. 44 6 6 4 4 6 4 8 8 
N. Mex. a a a ae Se ee oe ae ae | 
Benen 2m a a a | 
Montana 3 4 83 9 8 12 23 11 12 12 
Georgia 7 ees &e 8 4 Oe 8S 8 SG 
Utah. = 2s 2's eS Se Se 
Others 10 16 11 12 16 17 16 12 11 9 
Totals, 

U 


. &.. 544578 729 565 413 481 674 685 524 400 
*Estimated Aug. 1, 


SPRING WHEAT 

*21%’'20 °19 °18 °17 °16 °165 '14 °18 °12 
N. Dak. 68 68 55106 56 89 152 82 79144 
Minn.. 27 28 35 75 50 26 70 42 67 67 
S. Dak. 25 25 29 60 43 22 61 31 33 62 
Wash.. 20 18 19 16 18 19 16 16 21 26 
Idaho.. 16 16 13 13 7 ; we 8 
Illinois, 
Mont.. 
Iowa... 
Wis.... 
Colo... 
Neb... 
Oregon. 
Wyo... 
N. Mex. 
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Totals, 

U. S. 213 209 205 356 224156 352 206 240 330 
Totals, 
all w’t 757 787 934 921 637 636 1,025 891 763 730 


*Estimated Aug. 1, 





World’s Grain Crops 

Estimates of the so-called world’s grain 
crops, by calendar years (the figures since 
1914 necessarily conjectural), in millions of 

bushels (000,000’s omitted): 
Flax- 
Year Corn Wheat Oats Barley Rye seed 
RUREe ce coves g S508 21,8806 cose ces 
1920... 4,198 3,160 3,955 1,330 1,055 89 
1919... 3,820 3,227 3,384 1,272 1,188 64 
1918... 3,355 3,485 3,690 1,429 1,213 72 
1917... 3,827 3,121 3,745 1,368 1,202 57 
1916... 3,455 3,529 3,976 1,456 1,470 98 
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With a very unsettled and irregular 
wheat market, flour buyers have been less 
anxious to purchase than at any time 
during the previous two weeks. There- 
fore only a fair volume of business was 
reported for the week just closed, with 
here and there exceptions by those who 
operate outside of the yg eg dis- 
trict as well as inside of it. These seem 
to have succeeded in doing a little larger 
volume of business than the others. An- 
other change in the situation is the freer 
offer of clear grades of flour from vari- 
ous mills which three weeks ago offered 
it in very limited quantities. 

It is difficult to say exactly what is 
responsible for wheat market conditions, 
but it is thought in the trade that legis- 
lation in Washington, centering about the 
farmers’ financing bill and the Capper- 
Tincher bill, and the generally weak 
financial situation, have had a great deal 
to do with causing weak spots that have 

brought about irregularity in prices. 
‘The heavy export purchases of wheat 
reported toward the close of the week 
tended to stiffen the market somewhat, 
and made prices more regular, but even 
with this, flour buyers could not be in- 
duced to come in to any great extent. 

This condition is not so vital to mills 
now as it would have been a few weeks 
ago, because, according to report, those 
located at all large centers are running 
full time to fill orders already booked, 
and this condition has made possible the 
maintenance of flour prices at levels pro- 
portionately higher than wheat prices 
would indicate they should be. Indica- 
tions are to the effect that when the mar- 
ket again settles down and remains for a 
reasonable time on a firm and regular 
basis some good flour buying will result. 

It is understood that there have been 
heavy export purchases of flour, but 
these have gone principally, it is said, 
direct to mills. 

General quotations: spring fancy pat- 
ent, $7.75@8.25; standard patent, $7.30 
@8.25; first clear, $6.10@7; second clear, 
$4@4, 50; soft winter straight, $6@6.50; 
hard winter straight, $6.90@7.50; first 
clear, $5.75@6.50; second clear, $4.75@ 
5.25; rye, $6.50@7.60,—all in jute. 


FLOUR RULES REVISED 


At a meeting of the flour trade held 
in the New York Produce Exchange, 
Tuesday of this week, a revision of sev- 
eral flour trade rules was agreed upon. 
It had long been felt that the rules gov- 
erning the trade were quite antiquated 
and needed some revision, therefore the 
flour committee took the matter up and 
placed before the meeting the followin 
rules and changes, which were al 
adopted: 

That the clause in rule 3, section 1, 
relating to charges for weighing flour, 
be amended to read as follows: “The 
charges for weighing 25 bbls or bags, 
and the taring of 5 bbls or bags, shall 
be three dollars, and for weighing with- 
out taring six cents on each barrel or bag 
weighed; to be equally divided between 
buyer and seller.” 

That rule 13 be amended to read as 
follows: “On all sales made of flour on 
spot or to arrive at the Port of New 
York, the buyer shall be allowed 48 hours 
for inspection and acceptance or rejec- 
tion of the tender; the time allowance to 
date from the hour the flour is available 
for inspection, and not to include Sun- 
days, legal holidays, or other days when 
the Produce Exchange is closed for busi- 
ness.” 
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That rule 20, relating to the applica- 
tion and registration of the tintometer 
test of color of samples of flour, be re- 
pealed and expunged from the rules 

lating the flour trade. 

hat the numbers of rule 21 and rule 
22 be amended to read rule 20 and rule 
21, respectively. 

That the following paragraphs, which 
appear in the regulations for the in- 
spection of flour, be repealed and ex- 
punged from the rules: 

hen a chemical examination of flour 
is required, a certificate shall be issued 
by the chief inspector and a certified 
chemist, on inspected flour; and when 
such flour is found to be in proper con- 
dition, the notation ‘Manufactured ac- 
cording to the pure food laws of the 
United States of America’ shall appear 
on the certificate. 

“A charge of $3 shall be made for 
such examination, and 10c for each du- 
plicate certificate.” 


CONGRESSMEN INSPECT PORT 


A congressional committee of over 100 
representatives toured the harbor of New 
York this week for the purpose of in- 
specting its port facilities. This was the 
first trip of the kind made over the new 
port district, which includes, besides 
Greater New York, parts of Westches- 
ter, Rockland and Nassau counties, as 
well as quite an extensive part of New 
Jersey. The investigation was in connec- 
tion with the bill recently passed placing 
development of the harbor of New York 
jointly in the hands of committees from 
New York and New Jersey. Besides the 
congressional representatives there were 
a number of representatives from New 
York business organizations in the party, 
which was headed by E. H. Outerbridge, 
chairman of the Port of New York Au- 
thority, who welcomed the visitors. 

In addressing those who attended the 
dinner in the evening, Mr. Outerbridge 
said that the port of New York had long 
been losing business because of an im- 
pression that its facilities had become 
inadequate. He pointed out that this 
port handles annually 75,000,000 tons of 
freight by rail and 45,000,000 tons by 
water, and that the contemplated im- 
provement in facilities would be ample 
to take care of 10 times that amount. 


NOTES 


“A. W. Palmer, of this city, has re= 
turned from visiting his mill connection 
in Minnesota. 

Louis Weitzman, president of the 
Weitzman Flour Co., Chicago, was in 
New York this week. 

W. McDonald, Jr., of McKinnon & 
McDonald, Glasgow, is in this country 
visiting his company’s mill connections. 

J. A. Lenhardt and Mrs. Lenhardt left 
today, with Mr. and Mrs. Farrar Tilney, 
for a trip to Duluth via the Great Lakes. 

G. E. Hincke, vice president of the 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., Kansas City, 
spent a few days in New York this 
week, 

Julius H. Barnes has been appointed 
by Secretary of Commerce Hoover as one 
of his assistants in the movement to feed 
the starving population of Russia. 

Freight men from the Pacific Coast 
have recently advised their eastern con- 
nections that present cargoes either 
booked or offered are sufficient to tax to 
the limit the available monthly tonnage 
from Puget Sound in the regular trans- 
pacific service. The principal commodi- 
ties offered are wheat, flour and lumber. 

W. W. Starr & Co., flour brokers, New 
York, have recently ‘completed arrange- 
ments with Bernhard Stern & Sons, Inc., 
of Milwaukee, to represent the mill in 
New York City and ons terri- 
tory. As this firm has recently been 


San. bo by the addition of R. C. 
Jr., it is in an excellent position 
to develop a satisfactory volume of busi- 
ness for a mill such as the one just 
taken on. 


BOSTON 


Boston, Mass., Aug. 27.—The sudden 
and sharp variation in flour prices the 
past week had a depressing effect, and 
millers’ representatives reported few 
sales. Flour buyers admit that stocks 
carried by them are small, but the old 
attitude of excessive caution is once 
more being carried out, and the trade as 
a rule is refusing to purchase except for 
prompt shipment or for 30-day delivery 
at the latest. 

The uncertainty as to the situation 
was particularly noticeable the first of 
the week, when quotations were at the 
low point for the month. The advance 
of 40@60c bbl in new spring wheat 
flours, with hard and soft winter grades 
25@40c higher, had a disturbing effect 
on buyers. While a few have purchased 
in a moderate way, the majority of the 
trade is holding off, hoping for a reac- 
tion to lower prices. 

The large bakers and jobbers are re- 
ported to be in a position where they 
will soon be forced to come on the mar- 
ket. Before this can be done, confidence 
must be restored and they must be con- 
vinced that the market will not turn 
against them as soon as they have met 
their requirements. . Mill agents state 
that many buyers are entirely independ- 
ent of the speculative markets and crop 
news, but are buying what they actually 
need. 

During the early part of the week 
there was a pronounced disposition on 
the part of some of the northwestern 
mills to offer new crop spring patents at 
concessions. Some of them were appar- 
ently willing to meet the views of buyers 
in regard to low prices, naming 10@20c 
bbl under open quotations. 

There is not much being said about old 
spring wheat patents; and while quota- 
tions are made upon request, the local 
market is on a new crop basis. Old 
spring patents are nominally quoted 20c 
bbl above new wheat flours, both hard 
and soft winter wheat grades. 

As regards prices, quotations are about 
where they were a week ago. Spring 
wheat special short patents are quoted at 
$9@9.20 for new crop and $9.20@9.40 
for old wheat, in sacks. Hard winter 
patents range $7.75@8 for new. Soft 
winter flours, new crop, are offered at 
$7.50@8 for patent, $6.50@7 for straight 
and $5.75@6.50 for clear, in sacks. 

Rye flour is meeting with a slow de- 
mand. New white patent is quoted at 
$6.50@7.25 bbl, an advance of 25@50c 
for the week. 

Not much of a demand for corn prod- 
ucts during the week, the market ruling 
steady under firm whole grain markets. 
Oatmeal quiet, with no change in prices. 


NOTES 


Max Hottelet, Milwaukee, and George 
C. Eicher, Toledo, were on ’change this 
week. 

Louis A. Mennel, vice president and 
secretary Mennel Milling Co., Toledo, 
Ohio, made a short visit to Boston this 
week, and was introduced on ’change by 


Elmer E. Dawson. 
Louis W. DePass. 


ROCHESTER 


Rocuester, N. Y., Aug. 27.—While 
sales of hard wheat flour have not been 
large this week, there is a distinctly bet- 
ter undertone to the market. Occasion- 
ally a baker will take a chance on a car 
lot or two, and jobbers are inclined to 
buy in somewhat larger quantities. Some 
millers here say prices have about 
touched bottom, but they are holding 
close to the market and none appear 
willing to take a chance on low bids with 
the idea that they can dig up the wheat 
somewhere and get out at least even. 

Purchases are mostly for prompt ship- 
ment, and mills are not urging sales. If 
the market advances there is little gained, 
and if it declines there is always hesi- 
tancy in giving shipping orders, so that, 
all in all, a spot business or as near to 
it as practicable is the most satisfactory. 

With new crop flour a factor in the 
market, millers are making a difference 
of about 25c bbl between old and new. 
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Hard wheat flours are a little easier, 
with millers offering both patents and 
clears about 25¢ under previous quota- 
tions. Principal prices: spring patents, 
new $9.25, old $9.50, cotton 98’s, car lots, 
Boston; local, $9.75; bakers patent, $9.10, 
cotton ‘98's, ear lots, Boston; straights, 
$9.50, cotton 98’s, mostly local; first 
clears, $7@8, cotton 98’s, car lots, Bos- 
ton; local, $7@7.50; low grade, $4.25@ 
4.50, jute, car lots, Boston. 

It has been quite a brisk week for soft 
wheat mills here. There is a rather gen- 
eral impression that winter wheat has 
touched the low point, and that winter 
straights and other pastry flours are 
more likely to work higher than lower, 
Growers are not selling wheat freely, 
and shippers are taxing mills rather high 
for their service, so that mills are hardly 
in a position to take chances. Some are 
sold ahead for as much as 30 days, but 
have accumulated some wheat against 
sales. Under the conditions, they are in- 
clined to pick their trade at full prices. 
Country mills are affected by the reluc- 
tance of farmers to sell wheat, except at 
a little above the regular market, which 
puts such mills at a disadvantage on 
flour prices. 

Winter straights are firm to 10¢ bbl 
higher,.on the spot, and probably it 
would take more premium than that to 
buy any sizable lot for later delivery. 
Best brands are quoted at $6.40@(.50 
bbl, cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; local, 
$7. There is some activity in both entire 
wheat and graham. Few round lots are 
sold, sales being mostly in the shape of 
mixed cars. Graham is quoted at $6.10 
bbl, cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; entire 
wheat, $8.50, same basis. 

There have been some good sales of 
rye flour, as prices are down to a new 
crop basis. Grain bought some time ago 
in the middle West has been slow in ar- 
riving, but is coming in now, and mills 
are again in shape to do business on a 
prompt basis. est white brands are 
offered at $7.50 bbl, cotton 98's, car lots, 
Boston. Western brands are a little 
more active, with prices steady. Light 
is quoted at $8.50 bbl, cotton 98’s; me- 
dium, $8; dark, $7.50. 

There is a little more pep to the feed 
trade. Bran is not as active as mid- 
dlings, but there is no accumulation of 
either. Some mills are conceding $1@ 
1.50 on bran, and have advanced mid- 
dlings, both standard and flour, by about 
that amount. Principal quotations: 
spring bran, $23@24 ton, sacked, car lots, 
Boston; local, $28@30, all small lots; 
winter bran, $26, sacked, mostly jobbing; 
spring middlings, standard $26.50, flour 
$30, sacked, car lots, Boston; jobbing, 
$30; winter middlings, $26, sacked, most- 
ly jobbing. Rye feed unchanged at +22 
@24 ton, sacked, jobbing basis. Western 
feeds have had a fair trade, with prices 
steady at $83 ton for crushed oats, and 
$29 for corn meal, both bulk. Corn meal, 
table quality, firm at $1.50 per 100 lbs, 
small lots. 


ROCHESTER FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Rochester mills, with a total 
capacity of 18,600 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 

Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
This week 8,900 18 
Last week . 53 


Of this week’s total, 7,000 bbls were 
spring wheat flour, 1,400 winter and 500 
rye. 

NOTES 

M. Cushman & Co., seed dealers, of 
this city, operating a store here and a 
warehouse in Avon, are bankrupt. Lia- 
bilities, $111,414; assets, $106,046. 11. 
W. Clapp, of this city, is receiver for the 
company. The first meeting of creditors 
will be held Sept. 7. 

The New York State Hay and Grain 
Dealers’ Association held its sixteenth 
annual convention in New York Cily, 
with F. M. Williams, of New York City, 
president of the organization, in the 
chair. R. J. Bantel, secretary of the 
Rochester Grain and Hay Corporation, 
made a report. 

An inspector from the entomology de- 
partment of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has been detailed to 
this section to study the habits of the 
Hessian fly. Arrangements have been 
made with R. V. Call, of Batavia, to 
carry on field tests of winter wheat to 
determine the period within which it can 
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‘be sown to escape the pest, and still give 


the wheat plants time to make a good 
top before cold weather. 
T. W. Kwapp. 





BALTIMORE 


Bartmmore, Mp., Aug. 27.—Flour was 
firmer and in better demand this week, 
particularly hard and soft winters. 
Springs, owing to their premium, were 
practically out of this market. Prices 
did not advance much, neither was there 
any heavy trading, but buyers felt that 
it was a good time to own some stuff, 
and acted on the impulse to a moderate 
degree. Exporters were out of the mar- 
ket most of the week, hence the buying 
was done largely by jobbers, grocers and 
bakers, who are probably now supplied 
for at least 60 days. 

Springs were firm but quiet, first pat- 
ents closing nominally at $8.25@8.50; 
standard patents, $7.75@8,—in 98-lb cot- 
tons; 50@70e more in wood, 5@10c less 
in jute, or 15@20c less in bulk. Prices 
are no higher, probably because the new 
product is now merging with the old and 
thus serving to hold the latter down. 
However, the premium over hard winters 
is still considerable and greatly restricts 
business. 

Hard winters were stronger and more 
salable, short patents at the close rang- 
ing $7.50@7.75; straights, $7@7.25,—in 
98-lb cottons; 50@70c more in wood, 5@ 
10c less in jute, or 15@20c less in bulk. 
The week opened with the sale of a 
round lot of Kansas straight to a lead- 
ing baker at $6.75, jute, presumably for 
September-October shipment, with a fair 
business done in better stock during the 
week at and around $7, cotton. Prices 
at the close were firmer, with good stand- 
ard goods held up to $7.25 and short 
patent up to $7.75, cotton. 

Soft winters were steadier and in some 
demand, short patents closing nominally 
at $6.50@6.75; near-by straights, $5.50@ 
5.75,—in 98-lb cottons; 50@70c more in 
wood, 5@10e less in jute, or 15@20c less 
in bulk. Patent found a few car lot 
takers, principally near by, at $6.35@6.50 
in buyer’s small sacks. Western stock 
was held up to $6.75, cotton, or only 
about $1 bbl over the best of the near-by 
straights, as against $2 over on the old 
crop. Near-by straights sold early down 
to $5.25, bulk, later at $5.40 in second- 
hand cottons and at the close ordinary 
stock was offered at $5.50 in second-hand 
cottons, with the best brands generally 
held at $5.75, cotton. A fair business 
was done in all qualities, basis $5.25@ 
5.50, bulk. 

City mills ran moderately strong, and 
reported domestic demand fair and ex- 
port trade good. They made no change 
in the price of flour, but reduced feed 
50c ton. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 57,148 
bbls; destined for export, 35,968. 


NOTES 


Number of seagoing vessels bound for 
Baltimore, 100; number now in port, 95. 


Exports from here this week included 
33,051 bbls flour and 896,281 bus grain— 
827,710 wheat and 68,571 corn. 

The plant of the American Sugar Re- 
finery Co., under construction at Locust 
Point, Baltimore, to cost approximately 
$8,000,000, is nearing completion. 

Receipts of southern corn from Oct. 
26, 1920, to Aug. 27, 1921, 432,932 bus; 
year ago, 358,716. Range of prices this 
week, none; last year, $1.54@1.65. 

The leading wholesale grocers of this 
city, feeling that the market is going to 
do better, have laid in good supplies of 
soft winter patent and straight, chiefly 
near by, 

Receipts of new southern wheat from 
June 17 to Aug. 27, 997,183 bus; same 
period last year, 872,518. Range of 
prices this week, 75c@$1.22; last year, 
$2.10@2.661/. 

Secretary of Commerce Hoover has 
promised Representative Linthicum, of 
Maryland, to come to Baltimore next 
Saturday and confer with local bankers 
regarding the use of savings funds to 
aid in homebuilding. ~ 

Mrs. Marguerite E. Harrison, daughter 
of the late Bernard N. Baker, of Balti- 
more, who was imprisoned while in Rus- 
Sia aS a correspondent, accompanied by. 
Senator Joseph I. France, of Maryland, 
her rescuer, arrived at New York yester- 
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day on the Rotterdam from Plymouth, 
Eng. 

Edward S. Neilson, division freight 
— Pennsylvania Railroad; Claude E. 
Clifton, millers’ agent and grain broker, 
Baltimore and Washington, D. C., and 
John de Wit, of the Baltimore Interna- 
tional Steamship Co.,—have applied for 
membership in the Baltimore Chamber 
of Commerce. 

Two new steamship lines are reported 
to have opened offices here—the Inter- 
ocean Steamship Line, Maurice B. Carlin 
& Co., agent, to maintain a biweekly 
service to Hamburg and Bremen, with 
transshipment facilities to Baltic ports, 
and the Isthmian Line, Norton-Lilly Co., 
agent, to operate steamers to Pacific 
Coast ports and the Far East. 

William H. Hayward, treasurer C. A. 
Gambrill Mfg. Co., operating the Patap- 
sco Flouring Mills, exhibited on ’change 
today a prodigious stalk of growing corn 
from his farm, “Willow Brook,’ at Rux- 
ton, Md. The stalk was 14 feet 4 inches 
tall, and bore three ears of corn, one 
being big enough to feed a good sized 
family. Mr. ayward evidently has 
farming down as fine as milling. 

Visitors were C. H. Culbertson, with 
the Larabee Flour Mills Corporation, 
Kansas City; C. Mullenax, southern rep- 
resentative Allen & Wheeler Co., Troy, 
Ohio; S. G. Smith, of Smith, Murphy & 
Co., grain, Winnipeg, Man; Charles F. 
Strasmer, superintendent Connecting 
Terminal Elevator Co., Buffalo; M. A. 
and Herman Poupal, grain importers 
and brokers, San Juan, Porto Rico. 

Duane H. Rice, of S. H. Ruth & Co., 
local millers’ agents, also president Tow- 
son National Bank and Baltimore Coun- 
ty Bank, of Towson, Md., will attend the 
annual convention of the American 
Bankers’ Association, to be held at Los 
Angeles, Cal., Oct. 3-7. Mr. Rice will 
go with the New York contingent in 
private cars, leaving by the northern and 
returning by the southern route, stopping 
at all points of interest both ways, and 
expecting to be gone a month or more. 
Mr. Rice is also interested in the manu- 
facture of dyes, and on his outward trip 
will take occasion to inspect his dye 
works in Canada. 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 


BUFFALO 

Burraro, N. Y., Aug. 27.—While de- 
mand for flour was not as brisk this 
week as last, still a fairly good business 
was done by nearly all the mills. The 
output was considerably larger than for 
some months, due no doubt to the heavy 
bookings the past two or three weeks. 
As these were all rush orders, the pres- 
ent light trade is only natural. 

It is believed there will be a renewal 
of buying activity early next month, as 
the holes are only partially filled. This 
was evident today, when the advance in 
wheat failed to keep out inquiries from 
the big domestic buyers, and also bakers 
who were thought to be well supplied. 
All kinds of spring wheat flour were 
wanted, and there was no difficulty in 
getting the best patent. Buyers of first 
and second clears, however, were unable 
to find what they wanted, and the mills 
as a rule were asking more money. The 
latter grade seemed to be particularly 
scarce, 

Prices on the best patents were de- 
cidedly weak on Monday and Tuesday, 
and slow in recovering even after a fair 
advance in wheat. In fact the best pat- 
ents were offered today at less than last 
week, although bakers were generally 
stronger. The failure to follow the ad- 
vance in wheat may or may not be due 
to the competition of Kansas flour, with 
which the markets seem to be flooded. 
In this section, where considerable busi- 
ness has been done in Kansas patents, 
deliveries in some cases have not proven 
as satisfactory as expected. 

Local prices to the retailer were not 
changed, but it is doubtful if anything 
like $9.25, in cotton 98’s, for the best 
family patent has been obtained by any 
of the mills offering in this city, not even 
brands with which a pound of coffee is 
given free with a small sack. 

Kansas mill agents are selling flour 
freely in this district. Prices are being 
severely cut in some cases, in order to 
get the flour dealer or baker started. 
Prices are about 25c higher than a 


week ago, short patent being quoted at 
$7.35@7.75, and standard patent at $6.85 
@7.35, Buffalo rate points. 

Millfeeds opened weak, particularly 
bran, and no improvement was notice- 
able until today, when the mills reported 
a sudden change in the attitude of buy- 
ers. With offerings of bran liberal, prices 
were down as low as $17 at one time, but 
jobbers seem to have become interested 
in that feed, and it did not take long 
for the mills to brace up, Some of them 
were asking $1 more for bran, and claim 
they oversold at that price in straight 
carloads and got an additional $1 for 
mixed cars. 

Jobbers say the market has shifted un- 
expectedly, and that the outlook is much 
brighter for bran. The heavier feeds 
were strong all week, with a good in- 
quiry and offerings extremely light. 

Corn-meal coarse feed in better de- 
mand and higher. Hominy feed scarce 
and firm. Gluten feed is offered more 
freely for September shipment; no 
August, and spot very scarce. Cotton- 
seed meal firm for old and easy for the 
new crop, October, November or Decem- 
ber shipment, with $40 asked, track, Buf- 
falo. Oil meal dull, with offerings from 
the mills, as well as resellers, at $42. 
Brewers’ grains are offered at $29, 
sacked, track, Buffalo. Milo, No. 1, 
quiet and unchanged. Buckwheat easier, 
the high price reached having brought 
out a few cars, and buyers are now 
holding off. 

Rolled oats active and firm. The busi- 
ness this week was principally in bulk 
for export. The mills continue to run 
full time. Reground oat hulls are held 
at previous prices, with buyers bidding 
lower. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Buffalo mills for the week, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 


Flour Pet. of 
output § activity 


This week ......sceeeeees 156,550 94 

Last week .....cccccesess 145,800 88 

VOOP OHO .cccccccoscececs 90,250 54 

Two years ago .........+.- 133,650 80 

Three years agO .....4+6:5 159,100 96 
NOTES 


Shipments to Montreal from Buffalo 
elevators this week by lake were 187,000 
bus wheat and 239,000 bus corn. 

Duty was paid on a cargo of 34,405 
bus wheat which arrived from Canada 
today for Charles Kennedy & Co. 

The canal took 286,000 bus grain this 
week from this port for New York. 
There were no shipments a year ago. 

Receipts of grain by lake this week 
were 3,510,000 bus, of which 1,512,000 
were wheat, compared with 634,000 bus 
of all grain last year. 

The outlook for the late potato crop in 
this state is much better than generally 
supposed, and if frost holds off for a 
reasonable time a normal yield is looked 
for. ° 

Stocks of wheat here are 398,000 bus, 
compared with 114,000 a year. ago. 
There are 4,300,000 bus oats in store, 
while last year only 250,000 were re- 
ported. 

The Buffalo Master Bakers’ Associa- 
tion will, hold its annual field day and 
picnic near this city next Wednesday. 
The chairman of the committee in charge 
is A. G. Stegmeier. 

J. C. McCracken, general representa- 
tive of the Moses Bros. Mills, Great 
Bend, Kansas, was in Buffalo today. 
His headquarters the past two weeks 
have been in Rochester, N. Y. 

The congestion of grain vessels at Port 
Colborne appears to have been cleared 
up when the Donaldson unloaded at that 
port this week. This steamer came to 
Buffalo, and will lay up at a Lake Michi- 
gan port until business improves. 

Colonel G. M. Helmer, for 50 years a 


miller at Herkimer, N. Y., was on ’change- 


this week. He retired from business a 
year ago, and came here to visit old 
friends, being the guest of Fred J. Col- 
lins, of the Urmston Grain Co., while in 
Buffalo. 

The maximum penalty of $250 was im- 
posed on David Gudman, a baker in this 
city, for not labeling his bread. He 
pleaded guilty, but explained to the 
court that he had neglected his business 
lately because of foreclosure proceed- 


ogee 
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ings begun against him, and on promising 
to obey the ordinance, sentence was sus- 
pended. 


Charging that some fried cakes which 
he bought contained a sharp metal tack 
or nail, Fred Boser has begun suit for 
$15,000 against Phillip Joseph, who says 
he bought the cakes from the General 
Baking Co., which claims it got them 
from George Strasser. Boser alleges 
that his mouth, throat and stomach were 
injured. 

E. Bancasser. 





PHILADELPHIA 


PuiapetpHia, Pa., Aug. 27.—There 
was a moderate demand for flour early 
in the week, but at the close, with the 
mills firming up in their views and in 
some cases asking higher prices, demand 
fell off and the market is quiet. The 
early business accomplished, while of fair 
volume, was chiefly in flour needed to 
supply current wants, as bakers are still 
indisposed to stock up for future re- 
quirements. There was a fair export de- 
mand, but buyers and sellers were apart 
on prices and but little business resulted. 


NOTES 

The United American Lines, with of- 
fices in the Bourse, have applied for 
membership in the Commercial Ex- 
change. 

Brown & Sons’ barrel warehouse, with 
thousands of barrels, at Vineland, N. J., 
was burned on Tuesday. The loss was 
about $6,000. 

Two new enterprises are the Clinton 
bakery, of East Orange, N. J., with 
$125,000 capital, and the Community 
Baking Co., of Camden, with $125,000 
capital. 

The British steamship Northwestern 
Miller ran on the Brandywine Shoals, 
Delaware Bay, Saturday night, but was 
floated Tuesday and is now loading a 
general cargo. 

Wheat is going out from this port in 
considerable quantities, practically every 
ship leaving for Europe carrying it as 
part cargo.. Wheat flour and corn are 
also prominent among the exports. 

Camden’s first large municipal pier 
will soon be in operation. It is located 
at the foot of Spruce Street, and has 
more than a half mile docking space for 
deep draft vessels. The pier is now 
practically completed, and will be offi- 
cially opened Sept. 15 by ceremonies 
which will be attended by representa- 
tives of port officials and shipping inter- 
ests from many cities on the Atlantic 
Coast. 


A motor truck containing a crowd of 
picnickers connected with the Keebler- 
Weyl Baking Co., 260 North Twenty- 
second Street, on the way to Valley 
Forge for a day’s outing, plunged over 
the eoping of a bridge to the bed of a 
dried-up creek near Devon, Pa., this 
morning. As a result of the accident, 
two were killed and 16 injured. The 
truck was one of 38 vehicles comprising 
the picnic party. 

Joseph F. Huey, hay merchant, has 
returned from a business trip, during 
which he visited the sixteenth annual con- 
vention of the New York State Hay and 
Grain Dealers’ Association in Syracuse, 
N. Y., on Aug. 18-19, and the twenty- 
eighth annual convention of the National 
Hay Association in Chicago, on Tuesday 
and Wednesday of this week. Norwood 
P. Holland was also a delegate to the 
latter convention. 

The Maritime Exchange has received 
a copy of the plans and specifications for 
the construction and installation of the 
radio direction finder from the United 
States Bureau of Standards. The blue 
prints and specifications may be exam- 
ined at the office of Secretary James T. 
Kernan. Mr. Kernan is thoroughly fa- 
miliar with the apparatus, and witnessed 
the recent demonstration aboard the 
lighthouse tender Tulip off Ambrose 
Channel Lightship. 

Samvuet S. Dantes. 





FLOUR FOR PANAMA 
Sealed proposals are invited for fur- 
nishing to the Panama Railroad Co. 
1,000 sacks of hard wheat flour for 
shipment from the mill in time to reach 
New York or New Orleans during the 
week ending Saturday, Sept. 24. 
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Exports from Melbourne for Month of June 
Show Decline—Wheat for Export 
Flour Reduced 


Mexsourne, Vicronia, July 11.—Dur- 
ing June the exports from the port of 
Melbourne of butter, wheat and flour 
were valued at £605,357, a falling off of 
£757,372, compared with May. Of wheat 
there were shipped 368,665 ctls, valued at 
£262,366, against 1,358,460, worth £116,- 
084, in the previous month. The ship- 
ments were: United Kingdom, 313,470 
ctls (£227,030); Germany, 8,263 (£5,- 
455); Norway, 46,225 (£29,401); Egypt, 
228 (£157); South Africa, 479 (£323). 

Exports of flour showed an increase, 
the figures having been 227,692 ctls, 
worth £273,363, compared with 186,023, 
and £141,781, in May. The bulk of it 
went to the United Kingdom, which took 
109,450 ctls (£87,996) and Egypt, 131,- 
852 (£156,452). The principal other 
countries which took flour from Victoria 
were: South Africa, 7,535 ctls (£6,523) ; 
Ceylon, 3,360 (£2,268); Java, 9,788 
(£7,694); Portuguese South Africa, 
4,424 (£3,420); Dutch Borneo, 2,632 
(£2,130) ; Sumatra, 3,248 (£2,515). 


IMPERIAL TRADE 


Imperial preferential trading in its 


truest sense is aimed at by the federal 
government, which recently announced 
its decision to introduce a bill to pro- 
vide that, where satisfactory reciprocity 
arrangements can be made, the prefer- 


ence given in the tariff which has passed ~ 


the House of Representatives may be 
extended to the dominions. 

This, points out the Melbourne Her- 
ald, is regarded as an indication of the 
fact that success at last is likely to at- 
tend the efforts of the federal govern- 
ment to establish the principle of pref- 
erential trading on a broad imperial 
basis. Some time ago the Canadian gov- 
ernment was approached on the matter 
by the Commonwealth, but the proposals 
then were not received with any great 
degree of enthusiasm. Also, South Af- 
rica showed recently that it was prepared 
to discriminate heavily against certain 
Australian products, such as wheat and 
flour, and negotiations have been pro- 
ceeding with the object of establishing 
what might be regarded as a more 
friendly trade relationship. 

It was originally intended, when the 
tariff was given a tripartite character, 
that is, a general, an intermediate and 
a British preferential tariff, that the in- 
termediate should become operative in 
the event of Australia making reciprocal 
arrangements with other countries. The 
latest proposal, therefore, is an impor- 
tant departure from this principle, so 
far as the dominions are concerned. 


THE FINANCIAL SITUATION 


The last financial year closed on June 
30, and the federal and state treasurers 
have made preliminary statements re- 
garding the outcome of their transac- 
tions. The federal treasurer, Sir Joseph 
Cook, states that, judging from the 
rough figures, the Commonwealth has 
come through with a surplus of £6,000,- 
000, which he considers to be highly sat- 
isfactory, and an unanswerable reply to 
the critics who have repeatedly charged 
the federal ministry with extravagance. 

Victoria expects a surplus of approxi- 
mately £40,000. In New South Wales 
the state revenue for the year amounted 
to £34,080,861, which represented an in- 
crease of £5,461,494 over that for the 
preceding 12 months, and of £144,011 on 
the return estimated in the budget. Nev- 
ertheless, the year ended with a deficit 
of £445,000 which, added to the £1,804,- 
000 brought forward, makes the present 
accumulated deficit £2,249,000. 

Queensland’s revenue aggregated £12,- 
601,031, compared with £11,293,743. The 
excess of revenue over expenditure was 
£9,830. In South Australia the receipts 
were £7,140,805, or £363,196 less than 
the treasurer’s estimate last October. A 
large deficiency will certainly be dis- 
closed when the balance sheet has been 
made out. 

WANT REDUCED RAILWAY FREIGHTS 

Recently a deputation of Western 
Australian flour millers waited upon the 
premier of that state and appealed for 


reduced railway freights and wharf 
charges on grain and p anid intended for 
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export. It was pointed out that the cost 
of transport from one mile to 12 miles 
from wharfs was 7s 11d per ton, against 
2s 1d in Victoria, 2s 10d in South Aus- 
tralia, and 3s 1ld in New™South Wales. 

The premier replied that the railway 
rates were already too low to pay 
expenses, but as he was anxious that as 
much flour as possible should be export- 
ed, he promised to place the matter be- 
fore the cabinet. 


WHEAT DOWN AGAIN 


The Australian Wheat Board has ad- 
vised millers that it has reduced the price 
of wheat for flour for export to South 
Africa, the East and the Pacific Islands 
to 7s 9d per bu. Millers are not optimis- 
tic that the amended quotation will re- 
vive trade in those directions. Most of 
the eastern business is stated to be going 
to New South Wales, as the millers in 
that state are in a position to underquote 
Victoria, owing to the higher cost of mill 
offals. Even with that advantage, how- 
ever, it is understood that trade with the 
East is relatively insignificant. 

The position in respect to bran and 
pollard in Victoria has undergone a 
change in the last few weeks. The limit- 
ed outlet for flour for over-sea ports has 
led to curtailed mill Se. hence 
buyers of both commodities have been 
purchasing freely. This has resulted in 
the absorption of the bulk of the large 
accumulations on hand recently, and at 
the moment a premium of 5s per ton is 
being offered by traders for the limited 
quantities available. 


Cuartes J. MatrHews. 





THE “EXPORTERS’ BIBLE” 


Wasuinoeton, D. C., Aug. 27.—Com- 
plete official figures of the foreign trade 
of the United States for the calendar 
year 1920, and for the previous year, 
were released by the Department of 
Commerce today in the form of a large 
volume entitled “Foreign Commerce and 
Navigation of the United States.” 

This book is the only source of de- 
tailed figures covering imports and ex- 
ports by articles and countries, the De- 
partment of Commerce announced in 
connection with the release of the publi- 
cation. It shows the value of each im- 
portant article exported or imported, the 
volume of the trade, and the countries 
to which shipped or from which received. 

This volume is often referred to by 
men interested in foreign trade as the 
“Exporters’ Bible.” In case of dispute 
or doubt as to the importance of any 
country of the world as a market for 
any article or class of goods, or in cases 
where there is difficulty in deciding upon 
the most promising foreign markets for 
some American product, the cold facts 
can be readily secured by consulting the 
“Bible,” it was explained at the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

JoHN Marrtnan. 





GRAIN COMPANY’S REORGANIZATION 

Omana, Nes., Aug. 27.—Demands that 
Frank Fowler and family be not al- 
lowed to sell their stock in the Nye- 
Schneider-Fowler Co., Fremont, Neb., 
unless other shareholders are given the 
same privilege, were made in a set of 
resolutions adopted by 30 Fremont stock- 
holders at a meeting to consider the re- 
organization plan sent out from Chicago 
by the “protective committee.’ The 
resolution reads: 

“We insist that Mr. Fowler and fam- 
ily, as holders of the largest single 
amount of stock, do not sell the same un- 
less the rest of us have the same privi- 
lege. And we, as between ourselves, 
should none of us sell until we get a re- 
port from the executive committee on a 
basis that we can all sell if we wish. 

“We recognize the injustice of asking 
any one to sell or surrender control of 
his stock without being released from all 
contingent liability. And as we insist 
upon the large Fremont stockholders 
standing with us for our protection, we 
must recognize our duty to stand with 
them for their protection, and ask re- 
lease of all guaranties. We, therefore, 
ask the Fowler family to stand fully 
with us and sell only if we secure terms 
satisfactory to our executive committee. 

“Third, we hereby appoint an executive 
committee of five, consisting of Frank 
Hammond, W. T. Fried, Burnell Colson, 
W. T. Courtright and C. B. Noyes, to 


negotiate in our interest and advise us 
as to our course of pr ure.” 

It was announced Thursday that cred- 
itor banks have secured the aid of Julius 
Barnes in the reorganization planned by 
the Chicago stockholders’ protective com- 
mittee. He is to be placed at the head 
of the company, and given an option on 
55 per cent of the stock to assure him 
of complete control. The option provides 
that he may purchase the stock before 
August, 1922, for $40 a share, and have 
five years to exercise such option at 5 
per cent annual compound interest based 
on the $40 a share. Price of the stock is 
subject to such modification as may be 
revealed by an appraisal as of Aug. 1, 
1921, of the properties, to be made by 
Vice President Van Vechten, of the Con- 
tinental & Commercial National Bank, of 
Chicago, in no case to exceed $60. 

The reorganization plan provides that 
Frank Fowler and members of his family 
deposit their entire holdings, then addi- 
tional stock will be put into Mr. Barnes’s 
hands through certificates issued anon 
the depository banks of Chicago to make 
55 per cent of the stock outstanding. At 
least 12 per cent more must be deposited 
with the Chicago stockholders’ committee, 
to give the latter two thirds for absolute 
control. Leien Leste, 





INCREASE IN CAR LOADINGS 

Wasuineoton, D. C., Aug. 27.—An in- 
crease of 24,184 in the number of cars 
loaded with revenue freight during the 
week which ended on Aug. 13, compared 
with the previous week, was shown by 
reports just received from the railroads 
of the country by the car service divi- 
sion of the American Railway Associa- 
tion. The total for the week was 808,965 
cars, which was, however, 162,304 less 
than were loaded during the correspond- 
ing week in 1920, and 23,474 below the 
total for the corresponding week in 1919. 
Increases in the loading of all commodi- 
ties were reported. 

JoHN Marrinan. 





DEATH OF MAX KOSMACK 

Lonpon, Enc., Aug. 30.—(Special Ca- 
ble)—-Max Kosmack, one of the earliest 
pioneers among importers of American 
flour, and for many years head of M. 
Kosmack & Co., Glasgow, died Saturday 
at his home near Berlin, Germany, aged 
72 years. ’ 

C. F. G. Rarxes. 





AMERICAN SHIPPING AT MARSEILLES 
Consul Damon C. Woods, Marseilles, 
France, reports that 42 entries of Ameri- 
can merchant vessels were made at Mar- 
seilles during the first half of 1921. The 
registered gross tonnage of these ships 
was 179,318, and their net tonnage 113,- 
143, making an average tonnage of 4,270 
gross and 2,694 net. Cargo brought to 
Marseilles and other ports of the con- 
sular district of Cette, St. Louis du 
Rhone, and Port de Bouc, by these ships 
was 117,154 tons, and the total transport- 
ed outward 67,345 tons. During the first 
half of 1920 there were 59 entries of 
American vessels at Marseilles. 





The Carter-Mayhew Mfg. Co., of Min- 
neapolis, has completed the installation of 
a Carter disc separator for each of the 
following: Globe Grain & Milling Co., 
Los Angeles, Cal; North Shore Mill Co., 
Liverpool, Eng; Dayton Milling Co., 
Towanda, Pa; New Ulm (Minn.) Mill 
Co; Thomas Rigby & Sons, Ltd., Liver- 
pool, Eng; Rugby (N. D.) Milling Co; 
W. Sutcliffe & Son, Manchester, Eng; 
Vivian & Anderson, Westhope, N. D. 





Norway—Crops 
Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the grain crops of Norway, by calendar 
years, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Wheat Oats Barley Rye 
99 15,078 5,382 96 
15,106 5,787 
16,682 5,622 
4,021 
3,415 


ACRES (000°S OMITTED) 
Oats Barley 
242 6 


August 31, 1921 


Weekly Grain Exports 

Exports of grain for the week ended Aug. 
27, as reported by the Bureau of Markets, 
exclusive of flour, and including only wheat 
inspected out under American grades, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 

Ports— Wheat Corn Oats 
Atlantic ....2,419 103 ake 
Guilt 6,05 115 12 a6 
Pacific J oe oe 503 


Barley Ry 
68 307 


-++-9,564 218 12 571 
1,757 


Totals 
Prev. week. .8,610 307 10 
Totals, July 1. 

Aug. 27. .53,588 


4,582 308 6,011 





Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 
-—Mple—, --Duluth—, Winnipeg 
1921 1920 1921 1920 1921 1920 
Aug. 24... 458 282 399 7 162 i0 
Aug. 25... 415 3805 176 317 i6 
Aug. 26... 541 301 201 441 7 
Aug. 27... 511 475 303 338 172 
Aug. 29 ...1,013 599 401 445 124 
Aug. 30... 533 360 329 641 216 


--8,471 2,322 1,809 


Totals $23 2,244 775 





Argentina—Flour and Grain Exports 
Exports of flour and grain from Argentina 
from Jan. 1 to June 30, 1921, with figures 
for the corresponding periods of 1920 and 

1919 (000’s omitted): 

Flour, - Bushel " 
bbis Wheat Corn Flaxseed Ou:'s 
186 48,138 36,376 24,114 14,006 

1920.... 1,825 154,092 75,366 22,907 14,419 

1919.... .... 31,452 33,922 8,896 7,533 
Exports of wheat flour from Argentina, Ly 

calendar years, in barrels of 196 lbs: 





1921.... 


1,271,210 
1,427,959 
754,040 
Exports of grain from Argentina, by ca'- 
endar years, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Corn Fiaxseed Oa‘s 
. 36,376 14,0 
iy of 


AOWONN Om me Om ON 
es 5 Nh nD nos 


POs SF ee ‘Tice y 
BASSO OCHROADMHwWOSOH => 


02 BS BS 68 D> G BO mH OI CO DO DO 
oO 


LPSSAALPMSSABAL. 


*Jan. 1-June 30 only. 





Germany—Crops 
Grain crops of Germany, exclusive 

Alsace-Lorraine in 1916-20, and of all othe: 
ceded territory in 1919-20, by calendar years, 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Rye 

195,730 

240,120 

315,301 

274,677 

350,486 

360,310 

410,477 

481,169 

456,599 

427,775 

413,802 133,330 644,25 

446,763 160,551 628,71- 


EARLIER FIVE-YEAR AVERAGES 


1904-08... 137,357 392,010 142,739 534,035 
1899-1903. 129,652 352,640 144,503 501,07 

123,450 300,532 126,431 430,817 
103,653 250,253 105,332 321,23! 
1884-88... 96,450 230,733 103,816 308,841 
1879-83... 85,383 220,775 98,125 282,85) 


ACRES (000’°S OMITTED) 
Wheat Rye Barley 
3,413 10,688 2,96 


Barley 
82,660 
76,700 

103,720 
89,886 

126,080 

114,077 

144,125 

168,709 

159,924 

145,132 


1894-98... 
1889-93... 


Oats 
8,01 

10,881 7,39! 
14,200 8,071 
13,650 . 8,62 

15,500 11,509 
15,843 11,40! 
15,564 10,185 
15,849 10,96 

15,488 10,841 
15,161 10,694 





estimates of 


Department of Agriculture 
calenda' 


the grain crops of Esthonia, by 
years, in bushels: 
Wheat Rye 
612,930 6,435,488 
441,972 4,903,402 
548,584 6,074,299 


ACRES 
Wheat 
37,361 


Barley 
5,968,30° 
4,500,030 
5,662,635 


Barley 
297,455 
263,15: 
297,634 


Rye 
377,004 
32,615 325,856 
36,468 362,666 


Poland—Crops 
Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the grain crops of Poland, by calendar years, 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Wheat Rye 
18,258 82,082 39,309 
15,754 134,717 35,917 
ACRES (000’°S OMITTED) 
Rye Barley 
162 1,944 
1,391 





Oats 
111,480 
91,629 


Barley 
1920.... 
1919.... 


Oats 
4,119 
2,886 


ae 
1996°... 
1919.... 


1,569 
1,791 
1,064 


8,162 
8,424 
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The week just closed witnessed no ma- 
terial change in the soft wheat milling 
situation, and there is nothing in par- 
ticular meriting especial emphasis. Scat- 
tered sales to established trade continue 
to be made, but there is no buying of 
volume aside from the occasional sales 
for export and to large biscuit manufac- 
turers. Although the wheat market has 
shown greater strength and firmness, 
want of confidence still prevails, and 
there is a disposition on the part of 
buyers to poy the full effect of the 
spring wheat movement in the North- 
west and in Canada. 

It is generally acknowledged that a 
strong underlying situation in wheat is 
gradually being developed, through un- 
precedented early marketing, quiet and 
steady export buying, shrinking yields 
and reduced crops, the diminishing ex- 
port surplus and the close adjustment 
of supplies to requirements the world 
over. While this situation is expected to 
result in higher prices later on, the trade 
learned last year that the unexpected 
sometimes happens, and is —s off 
for a clearer indication of what is likely 
to happen to the market. 

It can at least be said of the present 
situation and way of doing business that 
it is healthy, Furthermore, it contributes 
to stability through the avoidance of 
losses and the frequent enforced return 
of buyers to the market. Although it 
does not put any snap into the buying, 
millers will be satisfied so long as a 
rather steady stream of orders results. 
It is neither a buyers’ nor a sellers’ mar- 
ket, but a cross between the two. Condi- 
tions are so much better than a year ago, 


when it was a buyers’ market, that the 
contrast is agreeable, and millers are not 
complaining. 


Export sales have become such a a 
lar und steady part of the business that 
they are almost taken for granted and 
their importance not sufficiently em- 
phasized. Aside from an_ occasional 
round lot, such as was made through 
New York this week by one of the mills, 
presumably for a Mediterranean port, 
these sales are not for large amounts, as 
a rule; rarely over 5,000 ous, and fre- 
quenily not over 1,000. The United King- 
dom has been the most consistent buyer, 
but some sales have recently been made 
for Mediterranean shipment and for 
Hol!and. Millers are showing more in- 
tere! in the possibility of developing 
coniinental business. All the export 
mill: represented at Toledo made fur- 
ther sales to the United Kingdom this 
week. 

‘hough it is difficult to accumulate 
any considerable bookings ahead, the out- 
put at Toledo, and by many central 
stat. s mills, is running rather steady and 
of s.tisfactory volume. One Toledo mill 
1s operating full time and occasionally 
on sunday. The reason for this is not 
becuse of excessive sales, but is ee 
in tie fact that so many customers wan 
thei flour shipped; even with compara- 
tively light beskinge it is possible to get 
behind on shipments. 

‘Tie price paid for wheat at Toledo is 
five cents up for the week and flour is 
35c up, while bran is 50c@$1.50 lower, 
with middlings unchanged. Toledo mill- 
ers were bidding $1.21 for No. 2 red, 
Toledo rate points, on Aug. 26. Interior 
country millers in Ohio were paying 
$1@ 1.22, basis No. 1, for wagon wheat 
at mill door. Soft winter wheat patent 
was held at $6.25@6.50, and local spring 
wheat flour at $7.75, in 98’s; soft wheat 


> 





bran $17@18.50, mixed feed $22@24, and 
middlings $21.50@25, in 100’s, f.o.b. To- 
ledo. Bran was weak, and not in such 
good demand as middlings. However, 
the mills have managed to keep pretty 
well cleaned up on feeds so far. 


TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output by mills represented at Toledo, 
with a combined weekly capacity of 48,- 
000 bbls, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 
TD WEEE ccacccccvvcesvce 37,000 77 
Last week ..... gecccccccse 40,100 83% 
WOOP OB ccscccseseccccees 21,550 45 
Two years ago ..........65 46,900 98 
Three years agO ......+.++.+ 24,215 15 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 


_ Flour output by mills in Ohio, Indiana 
and Michigan, including those at Toledo, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons for the corresponding 
weeks of 1920 and 1919: 

No. Capacity cmon Pet. 


This week ...... 20 120,480 84 69 
Last week ...... 20 118,710 83,982 70 
Year ago .....+.. 27 154,310 73,462 47% 
Two years ago... 12 84,000 76,927 91% 


FAIRCHILD MILLING CO. 


The Fairchild Milling Co. is the name 
of a new corporation formed to take 
over the plant and business formerly 
conducted as the Cleveland Milling Co., 
which was subsequently merged with the 
Cleveland Grain Co., under the style of 
the Cleveland Grain & Milling Co. The 
new company takes back the milling 
property and will operate on the old 
basis obtaining before the merger, with 
the old officers. E. N. Fairchild is presi- 
dent and treasurer, C. E. Heath secre- 
tary, C. W. Fairchild sales manager, E. 
G. Kneer assistant sales manager, and 
C. E. Arthur traffic manager. The change 
becomes effective Sept. 1, and the office 
will be moved to the mill at 1635 Mer- 
win Street, Cleveland. 


NOTES 


George A. Nieman, of Nieman & Nie- 
man, flour brokers, Cincinnati, called at 
this office this week. 

A. J. Loughry, Edinburg, Ind,, a 
farmer-banker, has purchased a site,-and 
announeed that he will build a flour 
mill on it. 

Louis A. Mennel, Mennel Milling Co., 
Toledo, Ohio, is visiting the mill’s connec- 
tions and customers in Boston and other 
New England points. 

The Clinton (Ind.) Milling Co. has 
been incorporated for $20,000 by C. D. 
Sparks, L. C. Sparks, Charles E. Rog- 
ers, A. E. Sparks, and Thomas A. Miller. 

The Sheill Baking Co., Detroit, Mich., 
has been incorporated for $50,000, and 
will take over the plant of the Miller- 
Alexander Co., recently purchased at re- 
ceiver’s sale. 

George E. Adams, Jr., representing 
the Pickrell & Craig Co., factors, Louis- 
ville, Ky., was in Toledo and other points 
in Ohio this week, establishing brokerage 
connections for his company. 

The Kroger Grocery & Baking: Co., 
Cincinnati, Se reduced its capital from 
$8,000,000 to $7,911,200, the decrease be- 
ing made to pay a dividend of 3 per 
cent on the last issue of preferred stock. 

Fred J. Lovebury, recently with the 


Sheffield-King Milling Co., Minneapolis, — 


is now connected with the Krumm & Mc- 
Donald Co., flour brokers, Columbus, 
Ohio, travelling for them through south- 
eastern Ohio. . 

Francis B. Miller has resigned from 
the Ladish Milling Co., Milwaukee, and 
is now representing mills on a commis- 
sion basis. He reports having done a 
nice business for the Leavenworth (Kan- 
sas) Milling Co. 











W. J. Gathof, Louisville, Ky., is rep- 
resenting the Kehlor Flour Mills Co., St. 
Louis, and does a flour brokerage and 
jobbing business. He was formerly con- 
nected with the Washburn-Crosby Co. 
at Louisville, and later with J. H. Jones 
& Co., Louisville. 

The Southeastern Brokerage Co., Bir- 
mingham, Ala., announces that it is build- 
ing a flour blending plant at Birming- 
ham, along the lines of the Ford Flour 
Co. and the Nashville Roller Mills at 
Nashville, Tenn. No further particulars 
have been furnished. 

August J. Bulte, vice president and 
general manager Larabee Flour Mills 
Corporation, Kansas City, and Jesse C. 
Stewart, Jesse C. Stewart Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., distributors of the Larabee 
products in this section, were in Toledo 
ths week calling on the trade. 

The Wellington (Ind.) Milling Co. has 
asked for a receiver for the bakery in 
Elwood, conducted by Herman F. Klaf- 
insky. It is alleged that the bakery is 
insolvent and is being conducted at a 
financial loss. The mill claims $1,666 as 
due on account of flour supplied. 


More than 250,000 bus grain have been 
shipped from Toledo by boat to Mont- 
real. The Lakewood cleared recently 
with the sixth cargo of wheat and rye 
that has been loaded at the East Side 
Elevator and the Baltimore & Ohio dock. 
Lower vessel rates, as compared with 
railroad rates, explain this movement via 
the lakes. The grain originated in Ohio, 
Indiana and Michigan. 

The Consumers’ Bakery, Terre Haute, 
Ind., has been incorporated for $225,000 
by Henry G. Miller, C. F. Miller, and 
C. E. Forsyth. Henry G. Miller was as- 
sociated for years with Miller Bros.’ 
bakery, which is now the Miller-Parrott 
Co. He is a brother of Charles Miller, 
of the latter company, but gave up his 
interest in the concern several years ago 
when Mr. Parrott became connected with 
the company, and since then has not been 
active. Present plans call for an up-to- 
date bakery which will handle sales di- 
rect to the home. Mr. Forsyth is at pres- 

‘ent with the Terre Haute Coal & Sup- 
ply Co. 

The C. C. Groff Milling Co., Cincinnati, 
has been incorporated for $50,000. C. C. 
Groff is president, F. H. Laufenberg 
vice president, W. A. Laufenberg secre- 
tary, and R. L. Groff treasurer. The 
company has taken over the plant and 
business of C. C. Groff & Son, Mount 
Healthy, a suburb of Cincinnati, and will 
have an office at 30 Electric Building. 
R. L. Groff will be in charge of the mill, 
and F. H. Laufenberg and W. A. Lauf- 
enberg in —— of sales. In its job- 
bing business the company also handles 
flour for the Eagle Roller Mill Co., New 
Ulm, Minn., and Newton (Kansas) Mill- 
ing & Elevator Co. 





INDIANAPOLIS 


Inpianapous, Inv., Aug. 27.—Quota- 
tions on wheat flour ranged slightly 
higher at the end of this week, com- 
pared with the level at the close of last 
week. The volume of sales showed no 
great difference, most of the buying be- 
ing for-immediate shipment. Bakers and 
grocers supplyng the household demand 
are showing no disposition to lay in stores 
for any considerable period in advance. 

The higher prices were due to the up- 
grade in wheat, net gains in this terri- 
tory being 5144@6c bu. Millers and grain 
dealers attributed the advance for the 
most part to two factors. One was an 
expected shrinkage in the visible supply 
figures early in the week, and the other 
was the passage by Congress of a bill 
permitting the War Finance Corpora- 
tion to arrange loans totaling $1,000,- 
000,000 as an aid to agricultural exports. 

Stocks of wheat in Indianapolis mills 
and elevators are smaller than at this 
time last year, despite the fact that mill- 
ers have been on the lookout for good, 
soft winter wheat for flour purposes. 
While receipts early in the season were 
much larger than for the same period in 
1920, the reserve in country elevators and 
on farms is not as large in this and ad- 
joining states as usual, due to the short 
crop. A feeling is widespread in grain 
circles that the market for this variety 
of grain will continue firm. 

Soft winter patents are quoted for 
shipment in car lots at $6.25@7 bbl, 98- 
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lb cotton basis, an advance of ldc in 
the minimum, with the maximum un- 
changed. Hard winter patents are of- 
fered at $6.50@7.50, an advance of 40c in 
the minimum and 25c in the maximum. 
Spring patents are available at $7.25@ 
8.25, this variety alone ruling at approxi- 
mately the same level as last week. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of wheat flour by mills in In- 
dianapolis, with a weekly capacity of 22,- 
800 bbls, and inspections of grain and 
stocks in store, in bushels, the latter as 
of Aug. 27, with comparisons for corre- 
sponding periods, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 
TD WORE sisicccccccccice 8,006 35 
EAE, WOE cae ccccseccones 9,063 40 
eee Ge 2505s 60 ee beeedeer 6,670 29 
TWO YOGTS GBS .ccccccsecss 16,504 32 
Stocks in store Aug. 27, 1921... 7,380 bbis 


INSPECTIONS FOR WEEK (BUS) 


In Out 
WE cccccssvcecccesccs 75,000 13,000 
TD: Seovceteekeneoesacsas 414,000 101,000 
DE kbc 00034600384 0004 302,000 198,000 
SD d6¢s0046060sehetes ees 10,000 4,000 
WEAF, CORE cccccececseveccs ~~ Meweee 


STOCKS IN STORE (BUS) 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye 


This week ... 125,410 298,070 552,180 2,210 


Year ago ..... 134,200 208,470 359,160 beee 
Two years ago 652,690 306,530 123,140 24,930 


MILLFEED 
Millfeed is moving in fairly good vol- 
ume, with quotations unchanged. Bran 
is quoted for shipment in car lots at 
$19@21 ton, sacked, mixed feed at $19@ 
22, and middlings at $21@25. Hominy 
feed is available at $24 bulk, and $25.50 
sacked. 
Epwarp H. Ziecner. 





GEORGIA 

Aritanta, Ga., Aug. 27.—Flour con- 
tinues dull, with offerings free from 
mills in the Southeast and Northwest. 
Prices are around 25c bbl lower than last 
week, due to lower wheat and poor 
business. Wholesalers continue to await 
improvement in retail trade before enter- 
ing the market for any amount of flour. 
There are a few 30-day orders reported, 
but general business is for immediate 
shipment. There is a slight improvement 
in buying by bakers. 

Millfeeds moved very slowly during 
the week. Prices were slightly lower to 
unchanged, and stocks small. Hominy 
feed is disappointing to dealers and 
brokers, as usually at this season business 
in this feed is very good. 

Cottonseed meal prices were lowered 
during the week to $32 ton in car lots, 
due to lack of demand and poor business 
generally. Stocks are light. 

Hay receipts continue small. Only 36 
cars all grades reached this market dur- 
ing the week. The demand is limited to 
daily needs, with no orders being booked 
for forward shipments. 

J. Hore TicNer. 





EVANSVILLE 


Evansvit_e, Inv., Aug. 27.—Dullness is 
the common complaint of millers, who 
are running on short time and waiting 
for the southern cotton crop to be 
picked. Evansville mill representatives 
in the South, and local men who have 
gone over the field, find no hope for a 
revival of trade except in the revival of 
business in the South when cotton is 
picked and sent to market. Planters are 
looking for as much as ldc per lb, and 
say if that can be had the South will re- 
cover from its complete depression, for 
labor that has long been idle will again 
be employed, and thus money will be 
promptly distributed in the natural 
channels of trade, stimulating business 
along all lines. Flour will in a manner 
supplant corn meal, and the long hunger 
for white bread will be relieved. 

Cash wheat at primary points is quoted 
at $1.25, Ohio River, and the price of 
flour is not greatly changed from last 
week’s quotations. In carload lots, 98-lb 
cottons, f.o.b. Evansville, the quotations 
are: best patents, $7@7.75; straights, $6 
@6.70. 

There is a fair demand for millfeed. 
Bran is selling in carload lots, 100-lb 
sacks, f.o.b. Evansville, at $17@18 ton, 
and shorts at $20. 


Nores 
John L, Igleheart, of the Igleheart 
mills, is in Canada, and will not return 
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to Evansville until the hay fever season 
is over. 

Edgar and Giltner Igleheart will at- 
tend the Southwestern Millers’ Associa- 
tion meeting, Tuesday, at Nashville. J. 
L. Knauss, of the Phoenix Flour Mills, 
will also attend. 

Albert Hahn, of the Akin-Erskine 
mills, who has been in Mississippi for 
two weeks, reports trade dull. However, 
southern merchants are optimistic of the 
future, and look to the gathering of the 
cotton crop to relieve them of present 
embarrassing conditions, he says. 


W. W. Ross. 





ALABAMA 

Mosuz, Axa., Aug. 27.—The anomalous 
situation was | geome here today of 
some grain and grain products brokers 
uoting prices under those of earlier in 
the week, while others claimed advances 
of a few cents per bushel on all grains 
and products. One leading brokerage 
interest quoted wheat up 2c and flour 
5@10c, best patents being quoted by him 
at $7.35 bbl, against $7.30 a week ago. 
Other grades range down to around $6. 
Corn and corn meal are up, oe: 
to this broker, 2@3c, and oats 2c, wit 
millfeeds registering a proportionate 
gain. Other brokers and dealers claim 
to be selling at 1@3c bu less than a 
week ago on grains and feedstuffs, and 
10c bbl less on flour. 

Regardless of prices and quotations, 
however, there is little movement in 
either grain or products, and until the 
lumber market revives and mills again 
begin operating, grain interests profess 
to see no chance of improvement in their 
market. 

NOTES 


Exports of grain and grain products 
for the week ended Aug. 27: per Ameri- 
can steamer Tuscan, to Havana and 
Sagua, 1,049 long tons wheat flour in 
200-lb cotton sacks, 8,350 sacks corn, 50 
sacks oats and 100 sacks corn meal. 

The Shipping Board steamer City of 
Brunswick, operated by Page & Jones, 
of Mobile, bound out from Mobile for 
Antwerp, Belgium, with about 100,000 
bus wheat and other cargo, struck a 
reef off the coast of Nova Scotia, Aug. 
25, and foundered, vessel and cargo be- 
ing a total loss. The wheat was loaded 
at New Orleans, and the balance of the 
cargo at Mobile. 

Several local bakers announced during 
the week decreases in bread prices, some 
of them now selling a 12-0z loaf at 7c, 
reduced from 10c, and increasing the 
weight of other Joaves to sell at 10c. 
Other bakeries, however, adhere to the 
old price that has obtained since the days 
of $14@16 bbl flour, although they are 
now buying the same grades at less than 
half those prices. One leading baker has 
been selling an 18-oz loaf at lic the past 
two years, and evidences no intention of 
lowering this price. He sells a 12-oz loaf 
at 10c, and rolls at 15@20c doz. 

W. J. Botgs. 





NASHVILLE 


NasHvit_e, Tenn., Aug. 27.—Reaction 
in the wheat market and sharp advance 
in cotton have once again stimulated in- 
terest of flour buyers in the Southeast. 
Considerably more inquiries and _ in- 
creased bookings were reported at the 
mills the past week. The actual volume 
of sales is still 50 per cent less than 
during the active period in July, but the 
situation is becoming normal and the 
outlook is more cheerful. 

There is a large quantity of cotton still 
in first hands in the Southeast, and it 
is now believed that if 15@1l6c lb can 
be realized on this the credit stringency, 
which was regarded as possible between 
now and Jan. 1, will be safely passed. 

One of the greatest difficulties at pres- 
ent being encountered by the mills is 
their inability to secure No. 1 and 2 
wheat, as a large percentage of receipts 
are running No. 3 and No. 4. Premiums 
on high grades have been constantly in- 
creasing. Cash wheat changed very lit- 


tle during the week, with No. 2 red at 
$1.33@1.35, Nashville. 

Flour prices remain fairly stationary, 
and at the close of the week were as 
follows: best or short soft winter wheat 
patent, 98 lbs, cotton, fo.b. Ohio River 
points, $7.60@7.90; standard or regular 
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patent, $6.65@7.10; straight patent, $6.20 
@6.50; first clears, $5@5.50. 

There is a fair demand for Minnesota 
and Kansas flours. Prices: spring wheat 
patent, 98 lbs, cotton, delivered at Nash- 
ville, $7.75@8.50; hard winter wheat pat- 
ent, $6.75@7. 

Demand for millfeed continues slow 
at unchanged prices, as follows: soft 
winter wheat bran, 100-Ib bags, ton, f.o.b. 
Ohio River points, $15@17; standard 
middlings or shorts, $21@23. 

No material change is noted in corn 
meal. Mills with a capacity of 33,000 
bus this week ground 7,475, or 22.6 per 
cent of capacity, compared with 6,011, 
or 143 per cent, the same week last 
year, and 16,703, or 12.3 per cent, in 
1919. Prices: bolted meal, in sacks, per 
100 lbs, f.o.b. Ohio River points, $1.35@ 
1.40; unbolted meal, $1.30@1.35. 


WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Nashville and southeastern 
mills, in barrels, as reported to The 


Northwestern Miller: 
Flour Pet. 


Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 
This week ....... 196,680 113,417 A 
Last week ....... 192,930 116,662 60.4 
WOOF OBO cccsvcse 178,770 84,014 46.9 
Two years ago... 230,790 185,310 80.2 


Three years ago.. 182,430 71,505 39.0 


STOCKS 
Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 
Aug. 27 Aug. 20 


Wiear, WREe oo cccaseceesy 25,300 26,000 
Wheat, bus .......+.00% 121,000 124,000 
COTM, DUB. cccccncccccess 72,000 88,000 
GEE, BUM cc ccdcvccicver 605,000 603,000 


NOTES 


The Southeastern Millers’ Association 
will meet at the Sunrise Club, near Nash- 
ville, Aug. 30, to consider routine busi- 
ness. 

J. C. McDowell, formerly of Louis- 
ville, has accepted an important connec- 
tion with the Model Mill Co., and will 
become vice president and sales manager 
of that company, which has plants at 
Johnson City and Bristol, Tenn., and 
Roanoke, Va. Mr. McDowell has pre- 
viously been connected with large con; 
cerns at Louisville and Evansville. J. W. 
Ring is president of the Johnson City 
company. 

Farmers in Tennessee are beginning 
preparations for the next crop of winter 
wheat. Reports from Maury County, one 
of the largest wheat counties of the 
state, indicate that there will be in- 
creased acreage. Farmers in that county 
are said to have realized fairly satisfac- 
tory returns on the crop this year, not- 
withstanding the break from the high 
war level. The soil there is adapted to 
successful wheat raising. 

Joun Lerrer. 





VIRGINIA 


Norrotk, Va. Aug. 27.—The flour 
trade this week has been fairly active, 
although no heavy buying has been in 
evidence. Purchasers are continuing 
their policy of limiting contracts to 
quantities for their probable necessities, 
and are avoiding all speculative phases 
of the business. Virginia and Maryland 
mills continue to offer exceedingly low 
prices, quotations having been as low 
this week as $6.25@6.50, basis cotton 98's, 
Norfolk. 

Western mills are offering their winter 
top patents at $7@7.40, with little de- 
mand for straights or clears. Kansas 

atents are stronger, and firmly held at 

.90@8.25. Northwestern spring wheats 
are nominally quoted at $8.65@8.95 for 
new wheat flours, to arrive, but no sales 
have been reported except for some ad- 
vertised brands, which are held at $9.25 
@9.50 on the spot. 

There is no change in the feed situa- 
tion, sales being only for small quanti- 
ties. Bran is quoted at $22.75@28, stand- 
ard middlings at $23@23.50, flour mid- 
dlings at $27@28, and red dog at $41.50 
@42. 


Josepnu A. Leste. 





Indicative of the keen competition be- 
tween American and Japanese lines out 
of Seattle is the announcement in Jap- 
anese newspapers that the Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha is reported to have decided to 
order a super-passenger boat from the 
Glasgow shipyard. She is to have a ca- 
pacity of 15,000 tons, or 1,000 larger than 
any boat now in the transpacific service. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


Dututn, Mixn., Aug. 29.—The fea- 
ture of flour last week was the disposi- 
tion of buyers to stay out of the market, 
in contrast with their course the week 
before of picking up flour steadily. The 
firmness in wheat seemed to drive them 
all away, instead of causing them to 
speed up new purchases. Only those who 
had to come in to cover absolute require- 
ments were among the buyers. Several 
seemed to have their minds set on lower 
values. No export trade developed, nor 
was an inquiry received. 

Demand for durum flour slowed up, 
and business booked was light in volume. 
Users who have their needs covered re- 
mained out of the market, and others 
were kept out by the advance in price. 
The large movement of new wheat from 
the country should soon get prices to 
a stabilized level. Mills advanced quota- 
tions 25c bbl. 

Rye flour is still in slow demand, the 
only sales made by the mill last week 
being to the home trade, and they were 
light. Buyers are not satisfied with pres- 
ent prices, which are unchanged from a 
week ago. 

A little demand for millfeed has de- 
veloped, and the mills are caring for it, 
but neither buyers nor sellers are making 
any effort to push business. Mills are 
well booked up on their present output, 
and are working to make deliveries. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 


Flour Pct. of 
output § activity 
TRIG WOME ccccsecccccasces 16,090 44 
Be WEEE ciccceccncessivs 19,910 53 
ZWOSF BHO occccccccevcvesee 3,175 23 
Two years AGO ......-eee08 10,400 28 


NOTES 


E. S. Ferguson, of the Kellogg Com- 
mission Co., was here from Minneapolis 
on Saturday. 

Bonded grain to the amount of 49,000 
bus wheat and 1,600 bus barley came 
in last week. 

One mill last week shipped out a small 
lot of clear flour to go abroad, applying 
on a former sale. 

Demand from the East for barley is 
improving, and buyers advanced their 
bids 5c bu last week. 

Garfield Meyer, treasurer of the Du- 
luth-Superior Milling Co., spent Satur- 
day and Sunday in Minneapolis. 

John H. MacMillan, Jr., who has been 
for more than a year in the West, has 
returned and is again on ’change. 

Flaxseed is arriving slowly and on a 
small scale. The movement is expected 
to show improvement before very long. 

Loading and shipment of grain by boat 
have increased. Wheat leads in volume, 
with rye second and coarse grains trail- 
ing. 

James M. Owen has been elected to 
membership in the Duluth Board of 
Trade. He is with the Harbison Com- 
mission Co. 

Receipts of winter wheat from the 
Southwest are dropping off, the 3,250,000 
bus which were under contract having 
nearly all arrived. 

Eastern houses were buying some old 
crop oats the past week. They are better 
in weight and quality than the new crop 
oats now arriving. 

Walter D. Newcomb, of the Globe 
Elevator Co., who has been in California 
for the past year to improve his health, 
returned this week greatly benefited. 

The Zinsmaster Bread Co. began today 
to put out a 1-lb loaf of bread retailing 
for 10c. . This is the first time a loaf of 
that weight has been seen here since the 
war. 

Elevators have loaded out considerable 
grain which they have not yet reported 
and deducted from stocks. Among this 
are 800,000 bus wheat, 416,000 bus oats, 
106,000 bus barley and 453,000 bus rye. 

The movement of grain into Duluth 
has run to large proportions much earlier 
this year than ever before. Today 1,103 
cars were on track, of which 600 were 
wheat, with rye leading in the coarse 
grains. The state inspection department 
worked Sunday. 


The water rate on wheat, Duluth to 
Buffalo, is 2c per bu, and to Georgian 
Bay points 1%c. Fair business is being 
booked to both destinations, but shippers 
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are not contracting for space very far 
ahead, as they want to be sure that the 
ain is available before arranging for 
ats. For October and November ship- 
ment, vessels are asking 21,c. 


The cash wheat market has become 
active with the increased receipts. 
Spring wheat is coming in slowly, and 
is being taken by mills and a few of the 
elevators. Of the durum, which is com- 
ing in large volume, mills and elevators 
are buyers. Premiums for the top 
grades of durum are getting down closer 
to the September price, and the discounts 
on the lower grades are widening. Dark 
northern premiums hold strong. Today’s 
close: No. 1 dark northern, 20c over Sep- 
tember; No. 2 dark, lic over; No. 1 
amber durum, 6c over; No. 2 amber, 4c 
over; No. 1, le over; No. 2, le under; 
No. 1 dark hard Montana, September 


price. 
F. G. Cartson. 





NEBRASKA 


Omana, Nes., Aug. 27.—Milling condi- 
tions, according to reports received from 
various points in this territory, have un- 
dergone no particular change in the last 
week. Most of the big mills report siles 
about equal to output. Shipping direc- 
tions continue to arrive satisfactorily. 
During about one half of the week the 
break in prices had a tendency to scare 
buyers out, but for the rest of the time 
there was a fairly liberal volume of buy- 
ing for prompt shipment. There las 
been virtually no buying for export. 
Bran is moving rather slowly at lower 
prices, while demand for shorts and mid- 
dlings is active. 


OMAHA OUTPUT 

Ouput of Omaha (Neb.) mills, repre- 

senting a weekly capacity of 24,000 bls, 

with comparisons, as reported to ‘lhe 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 

output activity 

ee WOE eww accahensaces 23,810 99 

EMG WOOK coccvccccccccsce 20,052 83 

(. gf AR eee 11,080 416 

POO PORTS GOO ceccccicvocs 22,421 93 
Leien Leste. 





PROTEST LUMP SALE OF SHIPS 


MitwavukeeE, Wis., Aug. 27.—Intima- 
tions that Milwaukee and Wisconsin 
grain men are interested in the possible 
purchase of one or more of the 205 
wooden vessels placed on the market by 
the United States Shipping Board are 
contained in a petition sent to A. D. 
Lasker, chairman of the board, asking 
that bids be accepted on the vessels indi- 
vidually. A similar request was ad- 
dressed to Irvine L. Lenroot, junior sen- 
ator from Wisconsin. Charles R. Lull, 
413 Chamber of Commerce, is taking the 
initiative in the movement. He also is 
president of the Co-Operative Orchard 
Co., operating principally in the Door 
County peninsula of northeastern W is- 
consin, a famous fruit growing region. 

In an interview, Mr. Lull said: “News- 
paper reports of the sale of 205 ships, 
equipped with machinery, for a total sum 
of $430,000—only a little more than half 
the cost of a single ship—has aroused in- 
dignation among members of the Mil- 
waukee Chamber of Commerce. We are 
protesting against acceptance of such a 
ridiculous offer, believing that the ma- 
chinery alone in the 205 vessels has a net 
salvage value of at least $25,000,000, and 
the lumber half as much more. Our pe- 
tition urges the Shipping Board to make 
an offering of these ships singly, so that 
thousands of individuals might be privi- 
leged to bid for one or more steamiers 
of this large fleet. 

“If this sale for $430,000 of 205 ships 

ewhich cost the government more than 
$1,000,000,000 to build and equip, is con- 
summated, it will prove to be the most 
gigantic senseless waste of public money 
in all history. ; 

“It is truly regrettable that our public 
servants are so lacking in ordinary bus!- 
ness judgment. Just such deals as this 
help to create anarchists of good law- 
abiding men in this country.” 

Pending replies, definite arrangements 
for financing purchases in case the boats 
are offered individually, are being made 
by Milwaukee men interested in the 


protest. 
L. E. Meyer. 
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Quotations corrected to dates shown. 














CHICAGO, AUG, 27 : 
FLOUR—Prices, carload and round lots, 
f.o.b, Chicago: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
Leading Minneapolis brands, % 
sacks, per 196 lbs, to the retail 
merchantS ..-..++++ . 
Spring patents, jute .... 


$8.80 @8.90 
- 7.70@8.45 





Spring straights, jute - 7.40@8.00 
Spring clears, jute ......++.+- -»- 5.75@6.50 
Second clear, 140 lbs, jute ....... 4.10@4.50 
City mills’ spring patents, jute... 8.25@8.50 


WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 


Patent, southern, jute ........+... $6.40@6.80 
Straight, southern, jute .......... 6.05 @6.40 
Clear, southern, jute .....+..+.+- 5.25 @5.50 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 
First patent, Kansas, jute ....... $6.90@7.40 
Patent, 95 per Cent ....e.eeeeeeee 6.30 @7.00 
Clear, Kansas, jute ......++.++.- -» 5.50@5.80 
RYE FLOUR 
Rye flour, white, jute, per bbl... .$5.90@6.60 
Rye flour, standard, jute ......... 5.50@6.00 


WHEAT—Milling and export demand ac- 
tive. Offerings light, as a large percentage 
of the receipts were applied on previous 
contracts. Discounts held fairly steady 
throughout the week and, based on Septem- 
ber, closed as follows: No. 1 red 3@4c over, 
No. 2 red 3@8%c over, No. 3 red September 
to 1%c over, No. 4 red 1%@2%c under, 
No. 1 hard 8%@4c over, No. 2 hard 2%@ 
3%c over, No. 3 hard September to 1%c 
over, No. 4 hard 1@2c under, No. 1 dark 
hard 6@8c over, No. 2 dark hard 4@6c over, 
No. 3 dark hard 2@8c over, No. 4 dark 
hard September to ic under, No. 1 yellow 
hard 2c over, No, 2 yellow hard 1%c over, 
No. 3 yellow hard September to lc over, 
No, 4 yellow hard 4@6c under, No. 1 north- 
ern 14@16c over, No. 2 northern 12@1l5ic 
over, No. 3 northern 8@l4c over, No, 4 
northern 7e over to 4c under, No. 1 dark 
northern 24@25c over, No. 2 dark northern 
23@25c over, No. 3 dark northern 15@18c 
over, No. 4 dark northern 8c under to 1l0c 
over. 

Range of prices, with comparisons: 


This week Last week Last year 
l red 124 @..... 125% @126% 246 @262 
2 red 116 @124 1184%@126 244 @260% 
1hd. 120 @124 122% @127% 244% @262% 
2 hd. itet ort anton’ one 244 @260 
SGA wsaes . Were. Peres 256 @258 
BER cccca Sissi ceces $ seeee 247 @250 
ZR, B .crccMoceee cesseM@eseds poe @ 260 
2 > | S vcxan +4 Se0ee Seeee Meeves 242 @253 
2G MB uccegetvese’ as 0% @147% 248 @276¢ 
2d : 118% Sia 135 @142% 247 @256 


CORN—Export demand active. Country 
selling freely. Shipping sales today, 775,000 
bus, mostly export. The range: 

This week Last week Last year 


1 mix.... 53 @656%53 @58%..... @auvece 
2 mix.... 53 @56%53 @58%. S Peer 
3 mix.... 52% @55% saat ae 156% Bice 
4mix.... 54 @54% 54% @5 6% cases 

5 mix.... ....@61% ....@.... 156 sisi 
6 mix.... 43. @52 48° @53° 154 @160 
|. 53 @56% 53 @59_ .....@..... 
2 yel..... 58 @56% 53 @59_..... en 
3 yel..... 52% @56% 52 oss% 162% @167 

© FG. ccs 51% @55% 56%@. ; eee 
5 yel..... 50 @54% 51 @57 ahs -@165 

6 yel..... 48 @53 48 @53% i654) @163 
1 white 53 @56% 53 @58% .....@..... 
2 white.. 58 @56% 53 5 a Pere 
3 white 544% @56 52%@58 158% @161 
4 white.. 51% @55 51 @55%..... Sean 
5 white.. ....@.... 68% @55 ...... @ucces 
6 white... 48 @62 48 @53 ..... @....-. 


OATS—Offerings lighter, receipts having 
fallen to below the average for this season, 
while recently they were at record levels. 
No, 2 white, le over September; No. 3 white, 
1%@1i%c under; No. 4 white, 4@7c under. 
Shipping demand limited. The range: 

; This week Last week Last year 
white, 344% @38% 34% @38 69 @72% 
white, 33 @40 32% @37% 69 @72% 
white, 29 @36% 30 @33 66% @71 
white. 22 @31% 24 @36% 65% @69% 
RYE—Export demand active, with sales 
here today of 200,000 bus for export and at 
the seaboard 500,000. No. 2 ranged 98c@ 
$1.04, and closed at $1.02. No. 3 closed at 
95@93c; No. 4 at 95@96c; eeepc, 
$1.03%; December, $1.04%; May, $1.0 

BARLEY—Shipping demand py and 
Supplies fair. Maltsters good buyers. Poor 
to choice ranged 50@68c, and closed at 60@ 
68c. September, 68c; December, 63%c. 

CORN GOODS—Trade in corn meal and 
Oatmeal improved, particularly the latter, 
and prices are lower. Corn flour $1.60, corn 
meal $1.55, cream meal $1.45, pearl hominy 
$1.60, granulated hominy $1.55, oatmeal 
$3.15, car lots, per 100 Ibs. Rolled oats, 
$2.80 per 90-lb sack. 

LINSEED MBAL—Trade fair at $42 ton, 
car lots, f.o.b, cars, Chicago. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

Week's receipts and shipments of flour and 
Srain (000’s omitted) follow: 

--Receipts—, --Shipments— 
1921 1920 1921 1920 


ed 


Flour, bbis..... 256 109 165 107 
Wheat, bus.... 2,519 1,574 3,880 1,301 
Corn, bus...... 5,207 675 3,355 434 
Oats, bus..... - 1,852 2,872 1,666 943 
Rye, bus....... 122 138 286 95 


Barley, bus.... 190 1,290 102 39 


DULUTH, AUG, 27 
FLOUR—Nominal prices, f.o.b. mills, at 
Duluth-Superior, per barrel, in 98-lb cottons: 
Today Year ago 
$7.50@7.90 $12.35 @12.60 
. 7.25@7.65 11.95@12.20 
6.00@6.40 10.25@10.75 


Family patent 
Bakers patent .... 
First clear, jute.... 





Second clear, jute... 4.00@4.40 8.25@ 8.75 
No. 2 semolina ..... 6.75@7.00 12.00@12.25 
Durum patent ...:.. 6.50@6.75 11.00@11.85 


RYE FLOUR—Prices today at Duluth- 
Superior, f.o.b. mill, per barrel, in cottons: 
pure white, $6.75; No. 2 straight, $6.25; 
No. 3 dark, $5.25; No. 2 dark, $6.45; No. 8 
rye, $5.25. 

WHEAT—There was no feature to spring 
wheat futures. There was a large local 
trade in durum futures, especially near de- 
liveries, which were urgently wanted by 
shipping houses. Increased receipts caused 
more life and larger trade in the cash 
market, and. premiums were lowered. A 
fair part of the arrivals were applied on 
old sales, the surplus being taken by mill- 
ing and elevator interests, 


GRAIN PRICES 
Daily closing prices of cash wheat, on 


track, in cents, per bushel: 
--Dark northern—, 
No. 1 No. 2 


° 
Aug. 141 137 
Aug. 144 139 
Aug. 145 140 
Aug. 147 142 
Aug. 148 143 
Aug. 150 145 
Aug. 150 145 





c-Amber durum— -—Durum—, 

No. 1 No. 2 No. 1 No. 2 

Aug. 20... 120% 118% 115% 112% 

Aug. 22... 122% 120% 116% 114% 

Aug. 23... 123% 121% 117 115% 

Aug. 24... 123% 121% 117% 115% 

Aug. 25... 125% 123% 119% 117% 

Aug. 26... 125% 123% 119% 117% 
Aug. 27... 127 125 121 119 

Daily closing prices of coarse grain, in 

cents per bushel: 


Corn Oats Rye 
Aug. 2 mixed 3 white No. 1 Barley 
20. 50 +++ @30% 98% 39@57 
22... 51% 1@31 97% 39@57 
23.. 52 -@31% 97% 39@57 
24.. 52% 31% @32% 99 41@62 
25.... 53 32 @33% 101% 44@62 
26.... 538% 32% @33% 101 44@62 
27.... 53% 32% @33% 100% 44@62 


Daily closing prices of wheat futures dur- 
ing the week, per bushel: 


--September— 
SPRING— Ola New Dec. 
Atm BO ceccseccces 120 124 123 
Ame, SB ccevecesecs 12 125 124 
AUG. BB ccccceseces 121 125 123% 
AUB, B46 cccvccccees 125 128 126 
Ameme, BE ccccvccvess 126 128 128 
AUB. BE .n.cccccccce 127% 131 128% 
DE ET scveccsvese 127% 131 127 
DURUM— 
Sept. Oct Nov. Dec May 
Aug. 230.. 118% 113  ...%. 110% ..... 
Aug. 22.. 114% 114% ..... 218% ne eee 
Aug. 23 115% 115% ..... 11 
Aug. 24.. 115% 115% ..... 4 117% 


Aug. 26.. 117% 117% 117% 116% 118% 
Aug. 27.. 119 119 119 117% 120 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 

Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
-— Receipts—, Gone tak test 
Wheat— 1921 1920 1919 1921 1920 1919 
Spring .... 392 81 24 16 101 16 
Durum ,....1,106 140 26 720 136 30 
Winter .... 343 6 25 798 3 ° 


Totals a 227 75 1,693 240 46 





COFM .cocee es ss 32 ee ee 
Oats 983 17 3 12 26 
Rye .. 1,018 234 371 389 187 215 
Barley coos 81 93 362 97 106 

Bonded.. 1 os ee ee es éo 
Flaxseed .. 34 39 10 52 83 40 


GRAIN STOCKS 
Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, Aug. 27, 

and receipts by weeks ended Saturday (000’s 
omitted in stocks): Receipts by 

c~Wheat stocks—, ——grad 

1921 1920 1919 1921 1920 1919 

bus bus bus cars cars cars 
1, 2 dk s 
1, 2 nor 37 16 9 96 42 1 
8 dk nor 


3 nor 79 17 ee 99 22 6 
All other 

spring .. 192 40 18 126 48 19 
1, 2am dal 
1,2 dur §f§ 195 43 -. $888 50 13 
All other 

durum .. 740 54 8 475 $1 13 
Winter .... 133 5 1 165 7 4 
Mixed .... «ce» 19 -. 434 81 36 


Totals ..1,376 194 36 1,883 281 92 
Stocks of coarse grain in Duluth-Superior 
elevators in bushels (000’s omitted): 
c— Domestic, -—-Bonded——, 
1921 1920 1919 1921 1920 1919 
53 


COFM .cvece ‘ 

Oats ...... 5,908 4 293 oe oe 

RYO wccsces 1,215 163 1,595 os <i ie 

Barley .... 403 34 439 4 1 2 

Flaxseed .. 936 766 45 40 4 oe 
FLAXSEED 


The opening advance, ranging 4% @5c, 
was the only show of real strength on the 


week, Buyers picked up necessary require- 
ments without making any fuss, and seemed 
content to let sellers set the pace. The week 
closed bearish, under slack buying. Last 
day prices lost 2%@4c, and established a 
low level. Closing quotations registered de- 
cline of 3@4c against final figures of Aug. 
20. Receipts small. Spot No. 1 or arrive 
now quoted 1c under October delivery. 
Range of flaxseed futures: 
<———_Close——_,, 
Aug. 28 
Aug. 22 High Low Aug. 27 1920 
Sept. .$2.03 $2.08 $1.97% $1.99% $3.18% 
Oct. .. 2.05 2.10 2.01 2.01 3.23 
Nov. .. 2.06 2.11 2.02 2.02 3.26 
Dec, .. 2.08 2.12 2.04% 2.04% 3.24 





MILWAUKEE, AUG, 27 


FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, in 
cotton, per barrel, f.o.b, Milwaukee: 





Gorimm Patent .ccccccccccccscecse $7.85 @8.50 
Spring straight - 7.25@7.75 
Firat COMP ...cecccsccccccccccees 5.50@6.75 
Becond Clear ....ccccccsccccccecs 4.90@5.10 
Rye flour, White ...ccccccsecceses 6.10 @6.75 
Rye flour, straight .......e+eese+% 5.50@6.25 
Rye flour, Gark ..,ccscccscccccccsc 4.25 @5.75 
BManeeas patent ..ccccccscccccscces 6.75 @7.25 
Corn flour, 100 Ibs ........5+ee0e 1.75 @1.80 
Corn meal, 100 IDB... eeceenees 1.70 @1.75 
Corn grits, 100 Ibe ..ccccccccccces 1.65 @1.70 


MILLFEED—Easy. Demand limited, with 
offers of spot and deferred light. Bran and 
middlings 50c@$1 ton lower. Competition 
from winter bran strong. Standard bran, 
$15.50@16.50; standard fine middlings, $16.50 
@17; flour middlings, $21@22; hominy feed, 
$25.50; red dog, $31@33; rye feed, $13.50@ 
14; old process oil meal, $41.50@42; cotton- 
seed meal, $39@42; brewers’ dried grains, 
$22@23; gluten feed, $30.15,—all in 100-lb 
sacks. 

WHEAT—Advanced 5@6c. Receipts, 488 
cars; last week, 572; last year, 46. Offerings 
fair, and applied chiefly to sales to arrive. 
Demand good, milling and shipping. Pre- 
miums steady. No. 1 dark northern $1.41@ 
1.46, No. 2 $1.36@1.41, No. 3 $1.31@1.36, No. 
4 $1.26@1.31, No. 5 $1.16@1.21; No, 1 red 
winter $1.23@1.25, No. 2 $1.22@1.23, No. 3 
$1.20@1.22, No. 4 $1.16@1.18, No. 5 $1.13@ 
1.15; No. 1 mixed $1.27@1. 31, No. 2 $1.23@ 
1.27, No. 3 $1.19@1.21, No. 4 $1.15@1.20, 
No. 5 $1.12@1.14; No. 1 hard winter $1.26@ 
1.27, No. 2 $1.24@1.26, No. 3 $1.21@1.23. 

RYE—Advanced 2@3c, Receipts, 77 cars; 
last week, 79; last year, 137. Closed easier 
with futures, Offerings light and demand 
fair, milling and shipping. Discounts re- 
duced ic, spot ranging 2%@38c under Sep- 
tember price. No. 1 closed at $1.00%@ 
1.01%; No. 2, $1.00%@1.01; No. 3, 97@ 
99%c; No. 4, 93@98c. 

CORN—Advanced 3@4c. Receipts, 1,059 
cars; last week, 695; last year, 75. Offerings 
liberal, but readily absorbed by industrial 
and shipping demand. Premiums stronger. 
Yellow sold 1%@1%c over September price. 
No, 2 white closed at 55% @56c; No. 2 yel- 
low, 56% @56%c; No. 2 mixed, 55% @5é6c. 

OATS—Advanced 1@3c. Receipts, 293 
cars; last week, 377; last year, 519. Ship- 
pers and industries steadily buying. Offer- 
ings light. Premiums firmer and higher. 
Old spot ranges 2@8c over September price; 
new, 2c over to 3%c under, according to 
weight. No. 2 white closed at 35@39c; No. 
3 white, 31% @38c; No. 4 white, 30@34%c; 
sample grade, 25@33c. 

BARLEY—Declined 1@2c. Receipts, 207 
cars; last week, 227; last year, 103. Slow 
and easier under moderate offerings and 
slack call from maltsters, shippers and other 
industries. Iowa quoted at 55@69c, as to 
quality; Wisconsin, 55@70c; Minnesota, 50 
@69c; Dakota, 50@69c; feed and rejected, 
50@58 kc. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

-—Receipts—, --Shipments— 

1921 1920 1921 1920 
Flour, bbis.. 47,250 17,520 23,100 18,980 
Wheat, bus. 699,255 63,450 514,692 47,870 
Corn, bus..°.1,500,575 121,125 976,185 134,970 
Oats, bus... 619,695 1,068,580 484,895 437,080 
Barley, bus. 321,360 159,135 95,780 56,680 
Rye, bus.... 95,420 190,645 145,264 100,995 
Feed, tons.. 2,430 830 5,906 5,190 





KANSAS CITY, AUG, 27 
FLOUR—Quotations on hard winter wheat 
flour, basis cotton 98’s or jute 140’s, f.o.b. 
Kansas City, prompt shipment: 


PRCORE oc cveccccssecccccvavccnuces $6.70@7.25 
en PRT ee eee 6.30@6.50 
Pivet ClOAF 2. cccccccccccsccecccnse 4.75 @5.75 
Becond CLOAP 2 ocsccccccccsccccce 4.10@4.75 


MILLFEED—Bran weak and slow, and 
supplies are accumulating. Shorts show 
strength at higher prices; demand very 
good, and supplies diminishing. Quotations, 
per ton, in 100-lb sacks: bran, $10.50@11; 
brown shorts, $14@15; gray shorts, $16@17. 

WHEAT—Early trading started _ slow, 
with declines, but market later turned up- 
ward with futures, and demand was fairly 
good and general, with strength most evi- 
dent when futures were strong. Best buying 
was at midweek, after which demand was 
less urgent, as reflected by easier premiums 
over September. Market gained strength at 
close, and showed a gain of 6@8c over last 
week's close. Soft wheat was scarce, and 
wanted by millers. Demand was limited to 
better grades, and inferior qualities were 
slow. Cash prices: hard wheat, No, 1 $1.14 
@1.20, No. 2 $1.12@1.18, No. 3 $1.11@1.17, 
No. 4 $1.10@1.16; soft wheat, No. 1 $1.27@ 


1.28, No. 2 $1.26@1.27, No. 3 $1.17@1.20, 
No. 4 $1.10@1.13. 

CORN—Demand fair, and offerings most- 
ly light. Consistent upturn in prices, clos- 
ing 2@2%c higher than last week. Cash 
prices: white corn, No, 2 45@45%c, No. 3 
44@45c, No. 4 42% @43c; yellow corn, No. 2 
47@48c, No. 3 45@46c, No. 4 43@44c; mixed 
corn, No. 2 44@45c, No, 3 42@48c, No. 4 40 
@4l1c, 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

cwReceipts— --Shipments—, 
1921 1920 1921 1920 
Flour, bbls. 27,950 8,775 120,900 64,675 
W’t, bus 3,172,500 1,863,000 2,598,750 1,008,450 
Corn, bus..150,000 98,750 345,000 40,000 


Oats, bus..277,100 253,300 63,000 94,500 
Rye, bus... 23,100 20,900 27,500 13,200 
Barley, bus 57,000 19,500 12,300 54,700 


Bran, tons. 1,180 1,540 4,920 3,100 
Hay, tons.. 3,036 10,140 228 3,852 





TOLEDO, AUG, 27 
FLOUR—Soft winter wheat patent flour, 
98’s, f.o.b, mill, $6.25@6.50; spring, $7.75. 
MILLFEED—Car lots, 100’s, per ton, f.o.b. 
Toledo: 


Winter wheat bran ............ $17.00 @18.00 
Winter wheat mixed feed...... 22.00 @24.00 
Winter wheat middlings ....... 21.50 @ 25.00 
Oil meal, in 100-lb bags.......: @ 41.00 
Crushed flaxseed, 100-lb bag.... @ 5.00 


WHEAT—Receipts, 68 cars, 35 contract. 
CORN—Receipts, 22 cars, 16 contract. 
OATS—Receipts, 27 cars, 25 contract. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
r-Receipts— --Shipments— 
1921 1920 1921 1920 
Wheat, bus.. 95,200 157,200 97,950 2.800 
Corn, bus.... 27,500 25,000 8,430 8,750 
Oats, bus.... 413,650 233,200 241,045 23,200 





BOSTON, AUG, 27 
FLOUR—Per 196 lbs, in sacks: 


Spring patents, special short..... 
Spring patents, standard ........ 
Hard winter patents ............ 7 
Soft winter patents .............. 7.50@8.00 
Soft winter straights ............ 6.50@7.00 
Bott Wémter CIORTH 22.2 ccvcccccces 5.75 @6.50 
Rye flour, white patent .......... 6.50@7.25 


NOTE.—Above quotations are on new crop 
basis. 

MILLFEED—Demand quiet, with spring 
bran lower, but no material change in other 
feeds. Spring bran, $23.50@24.50; winter 
bran, $23.50@24; middlings, $26@30; mixed 
feed, $25@28; red dog, $37; gluten feed, 
$38.78; hominy feed, $32; stock feed, $32.50; 
oat hulls, reground, $15; cottonseed meal, 
$44@48,—all in 100’s, 

CORN MEAL—Quiet demand, with mar- 
ket steady. Granulated yellow, $2; bolted 
yellow, $1.95; feeding, $1.55; cracked corn, 
$1.55,—all in 100’s 

OATMEAL—Market steady, with quiet de- 
mand at $3.15 for rolled and $3.46 for cut 
and ground, in 90-lb sacks. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 


$9.50@9.75 
-00@9,20 
-75 @8.00 


19 





921 1920 1921 1920 





Flour, bbis.... 25,805 12,705 ..... ..... 
Wheat, bus... 9,420 244,145 41,115 405,627 
Corn, bus..... ere 781 12,760 
Oats, bus..... 5,939 2,760 
ye, BUR. .sc. eo eens 
weeeeeeee, O668. j4j.80  jj4éG8 secede sever 
Cn aeeee, Gees SOP ceases seven sesae 


Oatmeal, Cases. 1,595  .ccce wevee cece 
Oatmeal, sacks. See 6656s “#886845 “Se eee 





BUFFALO, AUG, 27 


FLOUR—Prices per barrel, cotton %’s, 





carloads: Spring 

Best patent spring .............. $8.55 @8.70 
SEE MURENS 6 cic ceccoscteses 7.95 @8.25 
PET ETT ee oe 6.75 @7.00 
ON res errr ere 4.50@4.75 
BRVO, BURG WIS wc ccccecccsdecves 7.00 @7.15 
BRO; DERMIS. cc ccertevesicneseses 6.50 @6.65 

Sacked 

BGS, POF COM .rccvcevevedssese $.....@18.00 
Standard middlings, per ton.... «+» »@20.50 
BEANO DOGG. cc ccesccecoevecccese ++ +@25.00 
Piour MIGGHUAGS ...ccccccsseces +++@29.00 
Red dog, per tOn ....scccccsece - @37.00 
Corn meal, table, 100 lbs ...... @ 2.05 
Corn meal, coarse, per ton ..... @30.00 
Cracked corn, per ton ......... + ees «@30.00 
Hominy feed, white, per ton.... .....@29.50 
Gluten feed, per ton ........... ee @ 34.93 
Cottonseed meal, 43 per cent... @ 47.00 
Cer WORE, DOF COM cccccccecceces @ 42.00 
Rolled oats, 90-lb sacks ....... seeee@ 2.90 
Oat feed, sacked, per ton ...... seees@ 9.00 
Milo, No, 3, 100 Ibs .........++. seoee@ 1.76 
Buckwheat, 100 lbs ............ @ 4.00 


WHEAT—The market for soft winter 
wheat opened up low, with sales at $1.20@ 
1.23 for No. 2 red; later, millers bid $1.27 
with $1.28 asked. At the close today that 
grade was held at $1.35, on track, through 
billed. Receipts were very light. 

CORN—Good demand all week from feed 
millers, and after the first few days prices 
were ic higher than last week. Receipts 
were fair, and quality of No. 1 and No. 2 
yellow the finest on the crop. Low color 
mixed corn neglected. Closing: No. 1 and 
No. 2 yellow, 67c; No. 3 yellow, 66c; No, 4 
yellow, 65c,—on track, through billed. 

OATS—The market opened weak under 
heavy receipts, and later advanced, with a 
good demand and a sharp falling off in 
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offerings of desirable weights. The closing 
was strong, but demand light at the ad- 
vance asked. Closing: No. 2 white, 40c; 
No. 3 white, 38c; No. 4 white, 36c,—on 
track, through billed. 

BARLEY—A fair amount was taken by 
maltsters for late shipment by lake. Track 
receipts sold at 68@76c. Choice old malting 
was quoted at 80@82c, and feed at 64@68c, 
on track, through billed. Malting, Septem- 
ber shipment, 68@72c, c.i.f., Buffalo. 

RYE—A car of No. 2 sold at $1 on track, 
through billed. At the close, $1.01 was bid, 
with the market quoted at $1.05. 





NEW YORK, AUG, 27 

FLOUR—Buyers less anxious to purchase, 
in view of unsettled wheat market. Volume 
of business only fair. Export purchases 
good, but these have gone principally to 
mills, Prices: spring fancy patent, $7.75@ 
8.25; standard patent, $7.30@8.25; first clear, 
$6.10@7; second clear, $4@4.50; soft winter 
straight, $6@6.50; hard winter straight 
$6.90@7.45; first clear, $5.75@6.50; second 
clear, $4.75@56.25; rye, $6.50@7.60,—all in 
jute. Receipts, 265,328 bbis, 

WHEAT—Market irregular. Good export 
sales. Receipts of spring wheat larger, but 
farmers not selling freely. Prices: No. 2 red, 
c.i.f., $1.38%; No. 2 hard winter, $1.34%; 
No. 1 northern Manitoba, $1.74; No. 2 mixed 
durum, $1.34, Receipts, 708,234 bus. 

CORN—Market inactive and without fea- 
ture. Prices: No, 2 yellow, 78%c; No, 2 
mixed, 77%c; No. 2 white, 79%c. Receipts, 
7,000 bus. 

OATS—Price changes narrow. Receipts 
at primary points smaller. Prices ranged 
4ic for new to 64%c, according to quality. 
Receipts, 226,313 bus. 





PHILADELPHIA, AUG, 27 

FLOUR—Receipts, 5,500 bbls, and 13,016,- 
281 Ibs in sacks, Exports, 1,500 sacks to 
Glasgow, 1,500 to Christiania, 1,500 to Dan- 
zig, 6,670 to Dublin, 4,500 to Cork, 2,000 to 
Londonderry and 1,250 to Belfast. Quota- 
tions, per 196 lbs, packed in 140-lb jute 
sacks: 

Spring first patent 

Spring standard patent 

Spring first clear 

Hard winter short patent 

Hard winter straight 

Soft winter straight 5. 15 @6. 35 

RYE FLOUR—Quiet, but steadily held. 
We quote on a basis of $7@7.50 bbl in sacks, 
according to quality. 

WHEAT—Market irregular, but closed 
firm at a net advance of 4@5c. Offerings 
light. Receipts, 459,113 bus; exports, 408,- 
246; stock, 1,029,748. Quotations, car lots, 
in export elevator: 

No, 2 red winter $1.29@1.34 
No, 2 red winter, garlicky 1.20@1.25 

Other grades quoted at the following 
schedule of discounts: mixed wheat, 6c un- 
der red winter; No. 3 wheat, 3c under No. 2; 
No. 4 wheat, 7c under No. 2; No. 5 wheat, 
lle under No. 2. Sample according to qual- 
ity. 


MILLFEED—Demand slow, and market 

weak to sell. Quotations: 
Spring bran .... - . $23.00 @24.00 
Soft winter bran -+. 24.00@256.00 
Standard middlings . 24.00@25.00 
Flour middlings - 29.00@31.00 
Red dog 38.00 @ 40.00 

CORN—Market alternately higher and 
lower, closing quiet at a net decline of %c. 
Receipts, 224,786 bus; exports, 282,856; stock, 
515,966. Quotations: car lots, in export ele- 
vator, No. 2 65@66c, No. 3 62@63c; car lots 
for local trade, No. 2 yellow 75% @76%c. 

CORN PRODUCTS—Dull and iargely 
nominal. Quotations: 

Kiln-dried— 

Granulated yellow meal, fancy 
Granulated white meal, 

White corn flour, fancy 

Pearl hominy and grits 

Pearl hominy and grits, cases, 24 pkgs, 

24 oz, each 

OATS—Market declined 1@1%c under a 
slow demand. Offerings moderate but ample. 
Receipts, 51,424 bus; stock, 232,516. Quota- 
tions: No. 2 white, 45@45%c; No. 3 white, 
43@43%c. 

OATMEAL—Quiet, and showed little 
change. Quotations: ground oatmeal, 100-Ib 
sacks, $6; rolled, steam or kiln-dried, per 
two 90-lb sacks, $6.40@6.50; patent cut, per 
two 100-lb sacks, $7.60@8; pearl barley, in 
100-lb sacks, fine $6.30, coarse $5. 


100-I1b > eete 





ST. LOUIS, AUG, 27 
FLOUR—Quote, nominally, jute 
f.o.b, St. Louis: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


First patent $7.85 @8.10 
Standard 7.35 @7.80 
First clear 5.60@6.00 


HARD WINTER FLOUR 

$6.50@6.90 
5.60 @5.85 
4.75 @5.00 


basis, 


Patent 
Straight 
First clear 
SOFT WINTER FLOUR 
$6.25 @6.75 

Straight 5.60@5.90 
First clear 4.40@4.90 

MILLFEED—Very little business was done 
in the local market this week. Demand for 
both bran and shorts is quite inactive, and 
prices reflect a considerable decline. Quo- 
tations, per ton, in 100-Ib sacks: hard win- 
ter wheat bran, $14@14.50; soft wheat bran, 
$15@15.50; gray shorts, $18@19. 

WHEAT—The market remained practical- 
ly unchanged the first two or three days of 
the week, but weakness then set in and 
lower levels were reached, sithovsh strength 
developed on Saturday. has been the 
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case. for some time, demand for wheat of 
good milling quality was fair, but grain of 
this character was scarce and did not reflect 
a true condition of the general market. - Ex- 
port buyers and elevator interests were not 
as active “as they have been and, conse- 
quently, the lower grades of wheat were not 
easily disposed of. Receipts were 803 cars, 
against 840 last week. Cash prices: No. 2 
red, $1.26; No. 3 red, $1.17@1.20; No. 4 red, 
$1.15; No. 2 hard, $1.25; No. 3 hard, $1.20. 

CORN—Somewhat in contrast to wheat, 
cash corn was firm the greater part of the 
week, and prices at the close were slightly 
in advance of those at the opening on Mon- 
day. Receipts, 264 cars, against 250. Cash 
prices: No. 1 corn, 51@52c; No. 1 yellow, 
54c; No. 2 yellow, 53@54c; No. 1 white, 52c; 
No, 2 white, 52c, 

OATS—Cash oats followed very closely the 
action of corn, and showed slight gains in 
the week’s prices. Receipts, 170 cars, against 
242. Cash prices: No. 3 oats, 35c; No. 4 
oats, 31c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

r-—Receipts—, —Shipments—, 

1921 1920 1921 1920 

Flour, bbis.. 156,040 96,720 191,260 95,500 
Wheat, bus.1,389,908 1,166,389 832,270 865,415 
Corn, bus... 404,500 353,600 322,970 127,735 
Oats, bus... 464,000 860,000 378,740 533,010 
Rye, bus.... 15,400 6,600 4,160 21,580 
Barley, bus. 19,200 33,600 7,500 590 





BALTIMORE, AUG, 27 


FLOUR—Closing, car lots, barrel, in 98-lb 

cottons: 

Spring first patent 

Spring standard patent .. 

Hard winter short patent .... 
Hard winter standard grade. 
Soft winter short patent 

Soft winter straight (near-by)... 
Rye flour, white 

Rye flour, standard 

City mills’ jobbing prices: 
City mills’ spring patent 
City mills’ blended patent 
City mills’ winter patent 
City mills’ winter straight 

MILLFEED—Unchanged, lifeless and 
nominal throughout. Quotations, in 100-lb 
sacks, per ton: spring bran, $22@23; soft 
winter bran, $24@25; standard middlings, 
$23.50@24; flour middlings, $30@31; red dog, 
$41; city mills’ middlings, $23.50@24 

WHEAT—Advanced 5% @9%c; demand 
and movement moderate. Receipts, 698,377 
bus; exports, 827,710; stock, 3,633,657. Clos- 
ing prices: spot No. 2 red winter, $1.34%; 
spot No. 2 red winter, garlicky, $1.23; Sep- 
tember, $1.23%; range of southern for week, 
75c@$1.22. 

CORN—Up 2c; movement and demand 
light. Receipts, 48,341 bus; exports, 68,571; 
stock, 208,516. Closing prices: domestic No. 
3 or better, track, 74@75c; contract spot, 
66c; spot near-by yellow cob, bbl, not quot- 
ed, and no sales of southern throughout the 
week. 

OATS—Gained % @2c; demand and move- 
ment still small. Receipts, 62,512 bus; stock, 
378,221. Closing prices: No. 2 white, domes- 
tic, 41% @42c; No. 3 white, domestic, heavy 
39@39%c, light 37% @38c. 

RYE—Jumped 3%c; movement and de- 
mand fair. Receipts, 191,621 bus; stock, 
1,371,309. Closing price of No, 2 western 
for export, $1.134¢ asked. 


$8.25 @8.50 
- 7.75 @8.00 





MINNEAPOLIS, AUG, 30 


Nominal quotations today by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b. Minne- 
apolis, per 196 lbs, were within the follow- 
ing range: 

Aug. 30 


$8.10@8.75 $12.20@12.90 
7.85@8.30 11.85@12.40 
7.60@7.95 11.55@12.10 
9.50@10.50 
8.00@ 8.25 


Year ago 

Short patent, 98-lb 
cotton 

Standard patent .... 

Second patent 

*First clear, jute ... -@5.40 

*Second clear, jute.. 3.85 @3. 90 
*140-1b jutes, 


Durum flour quotations, 30@60-day ship- 
ment, f.o.b. Minneapolis, today (Aug. 30), in 
jute, were: 

Aug. 30 Year ago 
$6.85@7.15 $11.25@11.60 
5.50@5.70 10.00@10.60 

~-@4.25 7.50@ 8.00 


WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 


The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 


No. 2 semolina 
Durum flour 


1920 1919 1918 
257,955 324,515 335,465 
Aug. 27... 411,745 278,630 391,485 378,740 
Aug. 20... 354,515 289,755 328,880 367,500 
Aug. 13... 284,045 289,660 275,505 339,590 

Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 
1920 1919 
1,200 


Sept. 3... 


Sept. 3...» 
Aug. 27... 
Aug. 20... 45 
Aug. 13... "245 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 


The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output—, —Exports— 
ing mills ity 1921 1920 1921 1920 
June 26 61 69,115 175,650151,010 360 ... 
July 2.. 58 63,915 182,360 136,475 ie 
July 9.. 61 68,615 163,245 114,255 0 ese 
July 61 69,115 199,645 148,285 450 
July 61 69,115 175,255 159,945 eee 
July 62 69,615 182,240 132,600 cece 1,766 
Aug. 6.. 62 69,615 193,310 134,620 0 


2 eee 
Aug. - 60 65,065 200,450 143,495 1,045 
Aug. . 60 62,865 206,150 132,655 eee ope 
Aug. . 49 55,375 168,585 134,875 


MILLFEED PRICES 


Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed to- 
day (Aug, 30), prompt shipment, per 2,000 
Ibs, in 100-lb gacks, were reported as follows 
by brokers: 

Year ago 


Aug. 30 
-@41.00 


$.....@12.50 $.. 
Stand. middlings.. .....@13.50 51. 00@52. 00 
Flour middlings... 19. 00@23. 00 68.00@59.00 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 30.00@31.00 70.00@71,00 


CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.o.b, Minneapolis: 
Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs* $24.25 @24.50 
No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 24.25@24.50 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 lbs*.... 24.25@24.50 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 24.25@24.50 
Rye feed, 2,000 lbs, 100-lb sacks. X 
White corn meal, granulatedf.. 
Corn meal, yellowt 
Rye flour, white* 
Rye flour, pure dark* ....... 
Whole wheat flour, bbit 
Graham, standard, bbit 
Rolled oats** ena © 
Mill screenings, light, per ton.. ...- 
Mill screenings, ground, per ton. eee 
Elevator screenings, common, ton 5. 00@ 
Blevator screenings, cleaning .. 7. 00@12. 00 
Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 10.00@15.00 
Recleaned buckwheat screenings 15.00 @20.00 
Flaxseed screenings, ton ....... 6.00@10.00 
Recleaned flaxseed screenings... 10. 6 fey 00 
Can, black seed screenings, ton. 5.00@ 7.00 
Linseed oil meal* 38. 00@38. 50 
*In sacks. Per 100 Ibs. ¢Per bbl in 
sacks. **90-lb cotton sacks. 


CASH WHEAT PRICES 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 dark, 
No. 1 northern, No. 2 dark, No. 2 northern, 
September and December wheat at Minne- 
apolis, per bushel: 

No. 1 dark 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. | 
Aug. 139% @149% 
Aug. 25 139% @144% 
Aug. 138% @1438% 
No, 2 dark 
Aug. 137 @142 @ 
Aug. 139% @144% 134% @139% 
Aug. 140 @145 135 @140 
134% @139% 132% @137% 
134% @139% 132% @137% 
133% @138% 131% @136% 
Dec. Aug. Sept. Dec, 
$1.29% $1.29 
1.29% 1.29% 
1.29% 30 1.28% 1.28% 


COARSE GRAIN PRICES 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yel- 
low corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week were, per bushel: 

Corn Oats Rye 
- 46@47 93 @94 41@58 
-- 47@48 94 @95 43@59 
. 47@48 95% @96% 43@59 
+. 47@48 96% @97% 41@59 
. 47@48 97% @98% 41@59 
47@48 30% @31% 95% @97% 40@58 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 
Saturday were: Aug. 28 


Barley 


Aug. 27 Aug. 20 
Wheat, bus 4,654,430 3,063,060 
Flour, bbls 23,440 15,287 
Millstuff, tons ... 979 1,035 
Corn, bus 132,870 114,750 
Oats, bus 1,254,890 1,983,960 
Barley, bus 662,720 598,290 
Rye, bus 167,680 212,760 
Flaxseed, bus ... 107,000 69,000 
Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks 
ending Saturday were: Aug. 28 
Aug. 27 Aug. 20 1920 
1,310,520 1,228,780 772,200 
425,195 378,532 320,551 
12,790 
35,700 
480,680 
354,960 
173, 600 161,590 
41,470 7,000 


Wheat, bus 
Flour. bbls 
Millstuff, tons ... 
Corn, bus 

Oats, bus 
Barley, bus 

Rye, bus 
Flaxseed, bus ... 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 


Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, as 
reported by the Chamber of Commerce on 
dates given, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

Aug. 28 Aug. 30 
Aug. 27 Aug. 20 1920 1919 
91 133 136 263 
No. 1 northern. wa ove 12 10 
‘No. 2 northern.. oom” pas eee 6 
Others 458 1,091 
1,085 606 1,371 
30 oon ove 

64 

6,625 7,021 


COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 


Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in pope, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Aug. 28 “7. & Aug. a 

ane, 27 rm, 20 T920 1918 
Corn... 3 ie 34 
Oats 115, 204 13, 593 587 3,550 924 
Barley « -1,000 837 287 945 365 
- 87 50 - 46 5,282 82 
Fiexs? a ‘1 097 =61,121 112 53 23 


FLAXSEED AND PRODUCTS 


Daily closing prices per bushel of No, 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 
-—Mpls— ——Duluth—_,, 
Track Toarr. Track Sept. Oct. 
Aug. «+-$2.01% 2.01% 2.05% 2.04% 7 
Aug. --. 2.00% 2.00 2.05% 2.04% 
Aug. <> 1.97% 2.03% 2. 
2.03% 
2.00 
1.97% 


74,670 


Aug. cos GF 1.97 
Aug. 27... 1.95% 1.95% 
Aug. ooo 2.98 1.93 


August 31, 1921 


Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Satur. 
day and stocks in store at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

o—Receipts—, ——In store—_, 
1921 1920 1919 1921 1920 i919 
Minneapolis, 107 86 95 7,097 112 53 
Duluth 34 39 10 976 770 45 


Totals... 141 125 105 8,073 882 95 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1920, to Aug, 
27, 1921, were, in bushels (000’s omitted) 

r—Receipts—, -Shipments— 
1920-21 1919-20 1920-21 1919-29 
Minneapolis . 6,741 5,261 1,048 506 
Duluth 4,905 3,234 4,615 012 


11,646 8,495 5,663 518 





OCEAN RATES 


Ocean rates on flour from Atlantic por 
all subject to confirmation, as quoted 
day, Aug. 30, in cents per 100 lbs: 

-o———- From. — 
Phila- New- 
New Bos- Balti- del- port 

To— York ton more phia News 
AberGeem 20ccce 48.08 cece cove cece cece 
Amsterdam .... 27.50 27.50 27.50 27.50 °7.50 
Antwerp ....... 27.50 27.50 27.50 27.50 27.50 
Belfast ........ 26.00 .... 26.00 .... 26.00 
Bremen 25.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 '0.00 
Bristel .ccccccs BO.OO woce cove coos soos 
Cardiff BRO cece cose cose 
Bergen 30-35 30-35 30-35 30-35 
Christiania . 30-35 30-35 30-35 30-35 
Stavanger 30-35 30-35 30-35 30-35 
Copenhagen . 30-35 30-35 30-35 30-35. .... 

26.00 .... 26.00 .... 26.00 

26.00 .... 26.00 .... 26.00 

eS b6> SEED cece cece 

26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 °6.00 

35—40 35-40 35-40 35-40 ‘ 
- 30-35 30-35 30-35 30-35 
Malmé 35—40 35-40 35-40 35-40... 
Hamburg ...... 25.00 30.00 30.00 30.50 ‘0.00 
Bordeaux ..... 5 coe cone eeee 
Havre eee ° ceee eves 
Marseilles 0.00 
Helsingfors .... 30-35 35-40 35-40 35— 40 
} a hewn W.08. ccee esse 

» & 


ere eee 


Stockholm 
Gothenburg 


26.00 26.00 26.00 25.00 
26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 


Liverpool 
London 
Londonderry ... 
Manchester .... 
Newcastle .... 0 oes 
Rotterdam .... é 27. 50 27. 50 27. 50 27.50 
Gibraltar ...... OD aces cose cose 
Southampton .. . cose gree 

35. cove ee 35.00 


seow BOO cece vse 
26.00 26.00 26.00 - 5.00 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stock» 


The following table shows stocks of «ain 
in store at above points for week en ‘ing 
Aug. 26, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley 
Cc. P. R. 243 154 
Consolidated .... 153 28 
Ogilvies 62 30 
Western 58 2 
Grain Growers .. 371 41 
Fort William .... 79 85 
& fF. P. 836 81 
North Western .. 294 31 
Port Arthur 709 137 
Can, Gov't 36 
Sask. Co-op. ... 29 
Davidson & Smith 4 
Private elevators. 158 


818 
163 
Receipts 6 199 
Rail shipments... 7 26 
Lake shipments.. 3. 964 218 


STOCKS BY GRADE (000’s omitted) 


Wheat— 
. 1 hard 
. 1 northern.. 
. 2 northern.. 
. 3 northern.. 





United States Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply in the United States on 
Aug. 27, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

Wheat Corn Oats Rye [rly 

Baltimore ..3,610 206 385 1,344 56 

Boston eee 1 7 aioe vee 

Buffalo ..... 862 4,552 293 83 

Chicago ....3,205 38,123 19,344 478 55 

Afloat .:.. ... 433 1,221 eos see 

21 128 17 vee 

5638 56,908 1,215 03 

Galveston 3 cea ome 16 ee 
Indianapolis. 298 552 2 
Kan, City...7,941 2,298 18 
Milwaukee .. 180 46 32 
Minneapolis 1,352 87 
N. Orteans. .3,446 eke 
Newp. News. ... 4 2 ene 
New York... 654 178 


ene a 
St. Louis. 


“609 712 


Totals ...34,660 10,050 58,799 4,186 
Last year..19,354 2,898 8,149 2,165 
CHANGES FOR THE WEEK 
Decreases—Wheat, 3,892,000 bus. Incre*s 
—Corn, 141,000 bus; oats, 5,906,000; 
$61,000; barley, 406,000. 
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The mills of the Pacific Northwest are 
gradually increasing their rate of operat- 
ing, due largely to the development of 
good demand for flour for the Orient, 
both China and Japan having bought lib- 
erally during the last fortnight. The 
oriental demand ‘continued to broaden 
until the recent wheat advance, and Au- 
gust bookings exceed those for any 
period since pre-war days. Most all of 
the mills, both those at tidewater and in 
the interior, have secured a share of the 
oriental business, and the ape | 
depression has given place to a spirit o 
optimism throughout the industry, based 
on the indications of additional business 
with the Orient. 

The United Kingdom has again shown 
some interest in Pacific Coast flour dur- 
ing the week, but, so far, only a limited 
business has developed. 

The southeastern and eastern states’ 
markets continue 50@75c bbl out of line, 
and few Pacific Coast mills are willing 
to mect the quotations made by middle 
western soft wheat millers. 

A fairly satisfactory business in Pa- 
cific northwestern markets is reported by 
the mills, confined, however, to mixed car 
and small parcel sales. Brokers and mill 
agents for Montana and Dakota mills 
also report a better tone to the market 
and increased sales to jobbers, though 
bakers continue conservative and in most 
cases adhere to providing only for near- 
by requirements. 

Top patents, basis 98-lb cottons, car- 
loads, seaboard, are quoted: Montana, 
$7.65 8.80 bbl; Dakota, $9@9.70; Kan- 
sas, $7.50@7.75; Washington, made from 
Montana, Dakota and local hard wheats, 
37.600 9.95. Local bakers patent is sell- 
ing at $6.50@6.75; family patent, basis 
49-lb cottons, $7.55; export straights and 
cut-ofl, $4.90@5.30. 

The millfeed market is sick, both as 
to demand and prices. Local mill-run, 
delivered transit points, is quoted at $20 


~ ton, and Montana mixed feed at $19. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Weekly output of Seattle mills, in bar- 
rels, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 

Flour Pct. 

Weekly output ofac- 
capacity for week tivity 

52,800 36 5 


This week ........ 80 

Last week .....csee 52,800 29,941 57 
ZOMP a0 . oi caunkee 52,800 15,325 29 
Two years ago..... 52,800 20,410 38 
Three years ago.... 46,800 30,294 64 
Four years ago..... 28,800 11,674 40 
Five years ago..... 40,800 21,757 53 


Weekly output of Tacoma mills, in 
a. as reported to The Northwestern 

liler: 
Flour Pct. 


Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 

This week ........ 57,000 19,879 34 
Last week ........ 57,000 22,442 39 
20Mf ago ... seen 57,000 18,940 33 
Two years ago..... 57,000 19,934 34 
Three years ago 57,000 9,672 16 
aad years ago.... 57,000 13,667 23 
Ive years ago..... 57,000 37,905 67 


Forty-seven interior mills of Washing- 
ton, Oregon and northern Idaho, for the 
two weeks ended Aug. 20, 1921, with a 
two weeks’ capacity of 228,840 bbls flour, 
made 6,856, or 42 per cent of capacity, 
against 85,146 made the previous fort- 
night by 48 interior mills with a two 
Weeks’ capacity of 193,560 -bbls, or 44 
Per cent of capacity. 


NOTES 
Shipments of wheat to Japan from 


North Pacifi Aug. 1- 
522,000 pie ports, Aug. 1-25, aggregate 


The Java-Pacific Steamship Co. will 
resume its service from north Pacific 
ports. The Arakan, of this line, will 
arrive at Seattle late in October for 
November loading. 

The first ship in the new transpacific 
steamship service of the Yamashita 
Kisen Kaisha to reach Seattle left here 
this week for Portland to complete load- 
ing for the Orient. 

The Danish East Asiatic Co., of Co- 
penhagen, has announced that it will in- 
crease its sailings from Seattle and Ta- 
coma to European ports from one to two 
or possibly three sailings a month. 

Flour shipments for August to date 
from north Pacific ports to China are 
55,488 bbls; to Japan, 33,834. Since this 
business was placed the oriental demand, 
both for China and Japan, has been much 
more active, and next month’s shipments 
will ‘show a heavy increase. 

The state department of public works 
has suspended the proposed increase in 
railroad freights in territory west of the 
Cascade Mountains for a further period 
of 90 days from Aug. 27, pending inves- 
tigations. The original order of suspen- 
sion for 90 days expires today. 


The Northwest Wheat Growers, Asso- 
ciated, of Spokane, the selling agency for 
the Washington, Oregon, Idaho and Mon- 
tana co-operative farmers’ associations, 
according to George C. Jewett, general 
manager, will receive its quota of the 
$10,000,000 loan approved by the War 
Finance Corporation, to be used in ex- 
port transactions and for advances to 
wheat growers. Whether these funds 
will be available in carrying stocks of 
wheat or confined to financing actual 
sales has not yet been made clear. 

On account of its refusal to meet the 
rates made by foreign steamship car- 
riers, the United States Shipping Board 
is obtaining very little of the large ex- 
port wheat tonnage moving from the 
north Pacific Coast. The Shipping Board 
rate on wheat cargoes to Europe is 65s 
for one port of discharge and 2s 6d 
additional for an extra port of discharge, 
against 60s@60s 6d for one port and 
ls 3d additional for an extra port quoted 
by foreign carriers. Some 30 foreign 
bottoms have been fixed for grain to 
Europe, and three Shipping Board ves- 
sels. 


MONTANA 


Great Faris, Mont., Aug. 27.—Millers 
report continued improvement in de- 
mand for flour from the local field, al- 
though there has been no improvement 
in outside trade. They explain the local 
increase on the ground of harvest re- 

uirements. Prices have stiffened a lit- 
tle, and the current quotations are $8.50 
bbl in 98-lb cottons, f.o.b. Great Falls, 
in car lots, compared to $8.25 a week 
ago. Millfeeds continue dull, with prices 
slightly easier, all grades selling at $18 
ton, f.o.b. Great Falls. 


NOTES 

J. W. Sherwood, vice president and 
manager of the Royal Milling Co., is 
passing his August vacation at his sum- 
mer home in Glacier Park. 

There has been a sudden increase in 
the doughnut business in this city, four 
new shops having been opened, three ex- 
clusively devoted to the making of 
doughnuts. 

Bakers of Montana are getting ready 
for the annual meeting, which will be 
held at Hunters’ Hot Springs in No- 
vember. J. R. Robinson, of Lewistown, 
is president of the association, and B. 
W. Osenburg, of Butte, is secretary. 

The Northern Grain & Warehouse Co., 
of Portland, Oregon, has acquired the 
use of the 22 elevators owned by the 


Montana Grain Growers’ Co., now in re- 
ceivership, and will operate the line dur- 
ing the present season. 

John McVay, Montana manager for 
the state branch of the National Grain 
Growers, Inc., has been active in this 
section for the past week, taking care 
of details for handling the grain covered 
by pledges of local farmers. 

James H, Gillette, one of the pioneer 
ranchers and stockmen of this section, 
has started harvesting 400 acres of wheat 
from which he expects from 10,000 to 
14,000 bus. He says he has some wheat 
that will make between 50 and 60 bus 
to the acre. 

Adjustment of the loss of the Farm- 
ers’ Produce Co., of Big Sandy, occa- 
sioned by fire in its warehouse a week 
ago, is in progress. It is understood that 
the damage will probably be close to 
$5,000, and that the warehouse will be 
repaired at once. 

George H. Moran, state grain inspec- 
tor, with headquarters in this city, says 
that, because of rust, grading this year 
will be more aggravating than a year 
ago, but that when the situation is un- 
derstood, results will be accepted and 
the work will move along smoothly. 

Jared Watkins, secretary Northwest- 
ern Grain Dealers’ Association, has re- 
turned from his country home at Lin- 
coln, where he passed a two weeks’ vaca- 
tion. Mr. Watkins stands pat on his 
prediction made early in the season that 
the yield of wheat in Montana would be 
approximately 22,000,000 bus. 

Acting in conjunction with the United 
States Department of Agriculture Bureau 
of Soils, the Montana state experiment 
station is engaged in a survey of soils 
that will require five to seven years, the 
purpose being to properly classify agri- 
cultural land according to the exact qual- 
ity of the soil and to furnish advice to 
farmers concerning crops best suited to 
the land. 

F. H. Newell, consulting engineer for 
the United States Reclamation Service, 
is in Montana gathering data to be pre- 
sented to the Joint High Waterways 
Commission at a hearing to be held soon 
at Chinook, on the question of the water 
rights of the Milk River as between the 
United States and Canada. The ques- 
tion involves future possibilities of irri- 
gation on both sides of the international 
boundary. 


A. F. Strobehn, manager of the Great 
Falls plant of the Montana Flour Mills 
Co., has returned from a three months’ 
trip to Cuba and other points in the 
West Indies, and a conference en route 
with the management of the Chicago 
branch of the company. He states that, 
while he found considerable business un- 
settlement because of credit conditions, 
he believes that there is already evidence 
of improvement. 


W. T. Greeley, president and manager 
Greeley Grain & Elevator Co., of this 
city, has returned from a visit to the 
various points where his company has 
elevators, and says that his observations 
cause him to hold to the opinion that the 
state wheat yield this year will be very 
close to 23,000,000 bus. Certain sections 
are finding the yield not up to expecta- 
tions, but. ip many others the yield is 
substantially better than had been esti- 
mated. 


The plants of the Montana Flour Mills 
Co. at this city, Bozeman and Harlow- 
ton, are all running at capacity, and the 
Lewistown plant, which has been down 
for a short time because of construction 
work, will soon be going again with full 
shifts. The company is receiving wheat 
at all of its more than 50 elevators, and, 
according to Paul R. Trigg, assistant 
sales manager, the wheat yield is more 
than meeting expectations, while the 
quality is good. 

Paul R. Trigg, assistant sales manager 
for the Montana Flour Mills Co., with 
headquarters at Lewistown, has returned 
home after more than three months in 
this city as acting manager of the Great 
Falls plant of the company. Mr. Tri 
had charge during the absence of A. F. 
Strobehn, manager, on an extended east- 
ern = in the interests of the company. 
Mrs. Trigg and their children, who have 
been in Minneapolis visiting her parents 
during the summer, will join Mr. Trigg 
soon at Lewistown. 
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Estimates recently made by dealers 
and farmers on the hay surplus of Mon- 
tana place the available quantity as high 
as 2,000,000 tons, and strenuous efforts 
are now being made to get rates that will 
make it possible for it to be sent to 
eastern and central markets on terms 
that will yield the growers a fair return. 
There is an abundance of the best quality 
alfalfa in the irrigated territory and a 
large quantity of excellent bluejoint, but 
unless there is a rate that will offer some 
inducements it will be held, if only to 
rot in the fields, the farmers assert. 


Joun A, Curry. 


OREGON 


PortLanp, Oregon, Aug. 27.—Old crop 
flour is holding steady, with a restricted 
volume of business. The few sales re- 
ported are on the former basis of $7.55 
for family patents and $7 for the best 
bakers. Buyers are filling only their im- 
mediate wants, as new crop flour will 
soon be on the market and probably at 
lower prices. Up to this time, however, 
there has been hardly any inquiry for 
quotations on new flour. 

Millfeed continues quiet. Mill-run is 
quoted at $25 ton, f.o.b. mill, and other 
feeds at the prices that have ruled for 
the past two weeks. 

Weekly output of Portland mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 

Flour Pet. 


Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 
This week ........ 48,000 27,255 56 
ER WOO ccccccvs 48,000 23,431 49 
BOONE GD cosavocce 48,000 17,681 36 
Two years ago .... 42,600 32,916 77 
Three years ago.... 40,500 34,315 84 
Four years ago..... 33,000 11,559 35 


There has been a better demand for 
wheat this week, and bids were raised 
all along the line. The advance had the 
effect, however, of causing farmers gen- 
erally to hold back, and buying was of 
small proportions. Closing wheat bids at 
the Exchange: hard white, $1.12; soft 
white and white club, $1.11; hard winter 
and northern spring, $1.10; red Walla, 
$1.07. 

The coarse grain market was also 
firmer and fairly active. Last bids: 
white feed oats, $25 ton; gray oats, $23; 
brewing barley, $25.25; feed barley, 
$22.50; No. 2 eastern yellow corn, bulk, 
$28.50. 


J. M. Lownspate. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


San Francisco, Cat, Aug. 27.—Some 
little improvement developed in the flour 
market this week. Increased numbers of 
small bakers were in the market, with 
reports of moderate quantities being 
purchased by larger bakers. Generally 
speaking, however, the jobbing and car 
lot buyers among the bakers hold the 
opinion that with the spring wheat crop 
movement somewhat lower prices can be 
expected, and present indications point 
to a large volume of business within 30 
days. 

ill prices are little changed from last 
week. Dakota standard patents, $9.60 
bbl; Dakota clears, $8.25; Montana 
standards, $8.70; Montana clears, $7.35; 
Dakota and Montana first patents, 55c 
above standard patent prices; Kansas 
first patents, $8.60; Kansas standard 
patents, $8.10; eastern first clear, $6.50; 
Washington and Oregon straight grade, 
$6.75; cut-off, $6.20,—98’s, cotton, deliv- 
ered San Francisco. 

The millfeed market is very panicky. 
Feeders and jobbers show no interest in 
entering the market for supplies. Of- 
ferings from all sections are on a very 
liberal scale, which has resulted in de- 
clines of $1@2 per ton. Bran and mill- 
run are quoted at $27 ton; middlings, 
$40; shorts, $27; eastern red bran and 
mixed feed are offered at $23; northern 
white bran and mill-run, $23@24; white 
middlings, $83@35. 


NOTES 


Robert E. Sterling, Kansas City man- 
ager of The Northwestern Miller, has 


‘been in San Francisco for the past week. 


The export flour trade from California 
to the Orient is picking up nicely. Last 
week a shipment of 100 tons California 
flour was brought from Stockton for 
transshipment to the T. K. K. liner Shin- 
yo Maru. Other shipments are expected 
to follow, and this export business will 
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have a very beneficial effect on the entire 
California flour market. 

The majority of the Shipping Board 
steamers tied up on this coast are under- 
stood to be in need of repairs. This is 
said to be the reason why these vessels 
are not being chartered for grain loading 
in the North. According to local ship- 

ing authorities, Shipping Board regu- 
ations forbid repairs being made on any 
of its craft until it is fixed for outbound 
cargo. As repairs on any of the steam- 
ers would entail a delay of from 30 to 
40 days, exporters with plenty of. ton- 
nage in sight are passing up these vessels 
for carriers already prepared for sea 
service, they claim. 

R. C. Mason. 


UTAH 

The Home Bakers’ Supply Co., of Salt 
Lake, has been organized by Lincoln G. 
Romney, Clem S., S. R., M. H. and E. 
R. Schramm, with $1,000 capital. 

Arrangements are being completed by 
the Utah department of agriculture for 
the grading of apples, potatoes and al- 
falfa hay, as well as grain. The federal 
grain standards will be used. 

Beet digging will start throughout 
Utah on Sept. 1, and announcement has 
been made by both the Utah-Idaho Sugar 
Co. and the Amalgamated Sugar Co. that 
factories will begin their runs on sugar 
making about Sept. 15. The record har- 
vest of 580,000 tons will be exceeded this 
year in the Amalgamated districts, ac- 
cording to the officials of that corpora- 
tion. 

H. W. Prickett, manager of the Utah 
Traffic Service Bureau, and W. S. Han- 
sen, wheat ower of northern Utah, 
have returned from Washington, D. C., 
where they testified in the hearing before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
seeking lowered freight rates for grain 

roduced in the intermountain states. 

anager Prickett stated that an early 
decision of the Commission is antici- 
pated. 

General satisfaction with the condi- 
tion of Idaho crops is expressed by H. 
V. Platt, general manager of the Oregon 
Short Line, following an inspection trip 
through southern Idaho. He said that 
he has never before seen such heavy 
crops as are being harvested this year 
on the dry farms, and added that “wheat 
is good all over Idaho.” 

Water for the irrigation of 19,096 
acres in Utah and Wyoming is sought in 
a water right application filed by the 
Interstate Irrigation & Reservoir Co., of 
Manila, Utah, with the Utah state engi- 
neer. Another application filed this week 
is for water to irrigate 16,920 acres in 
San Juan County, a tunnel one mile long 
being one of the proposals for the irri- 
gation system. 

W. E. Zuprann. 





SOUTH AFRICAN CROP CENSUS 

Returns of the agricultural and pas- 
toral census taken in South Africa as 
of April 30, 1920, have just been made 
public and show large decreases in cer- 
tain classes of stock and crops from the 
census of 1918. These decreases are due 
chiefly to the severe drouth that pre- 
vail throughout the whole of the 
Union during 1919, and more particu- 
larly in the Cape Province, where the 
losses were the heaviest. The production 
of cereals is given in bushels in the fol- 
lowing table (000’s omitted) : 


Barley 

Corn 

Cottonseed, lbs 

Kaffir corn 

Oats 4,685 

Sugar, tons 188 
5,129 





AUSTRALIAN FLOUR IN CHINA 

There is some prospect of an increase 
in Australian trade in flour with the 
Orient, and especially China, writes Vice 
Consul Ray Fox, from Melbourne. This 
trade, it is claimed, cannot be success- 
fully carried on so long as the cost of 
Australian wheat on the Australian mar- 
ket is above the world’s parity, thereby 
making it impossible for Australian mill- 
ers to meet the foreign export market 
price with flour manufactured from Aus- 
tralian wheat. By the appointment of 
an Australian trade commissioner to 
China an improyement in Australian 
trade. with the. East is expected. 
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LAND VALUES AT FAULT 


That the present unhappy plight of 
many American farmers is due to causes 
other than the decline in the price of 
farm products is a fact well known to 
those who have investigated the agricul- 
tural problem, but one which has received 
comparatively little publicity. Probably 
the most important of these various 
causes, the influence of which has been 
felt none the less because of the silence 
in which they have been held by social 
agitators and others of the same specie, 
is the unreasonably high value that has 
been placed on much of the farming land 
in this country. 

In a statement issued recently by the 
First National Bank in St. Louis, in 
which the general outlook for the agri- 
cultural interests of the nation was dis- 
cussed, this fact was very clearly brought 
out. The before mentioned report says, 
in part: 

“The crops have been produced at a 
lower cost than in 1920, and their mar- 
keting will place in the hands of the agri- 
cultural class the increased purchasing 
power which is greatly needed. 

“Failure is undoubtedly certain for 
some farmers, and a year of no profit 
for many of them. Not the least cause 
of this situation has been the specula- 
tion which has occurred in farm land, not 
only in sales, but also in rental prices. 
The high price for farm commodities 
during the war period caused many 
farmers to lose all sense of real value, 
and enterprising real estate men made 
the most of the situation. 

“Land which sold for three hundred to 
four hundred dollars an acre and rented 
for ten to fifteen dollars was, in many 
cases, never worth such a price, even 
based on the high price of .farm prod- 
ucts during the war period. Many farm- 
ers, just like other business men, were 
left, after the deflation of prices, with 
this high priced plant, either as owners 
or renters. 

“But there was this difference between 
the farmer and merchant or manufactur- 
er: The latter could move their goods at 
some price, but the farmer had an asset 
which was not liquid. The land could 
be sold only in the sense that the crops 
from it were sold, and those prices have 
fallen even more than the price of other 
commodities.” 


THE MILLING SITUATION 


As was the case last week, demand for 
flour was rather quiet, compared to the 
early part of the month. Buyers have 
been displaying marked caution, evident- 
ly fearing that the wheat market was 
not on a firm footing and contained ele- 
ments indicating a further reaction to 
lower levels. 

However, the last two days have 
ee about a firmer feeling, although 
this has not as yet resulted in increased 
flour buying. With favorable action on 
the part of the wheat market, mills look 
for a good volume of business to be 
booked next week. 

One very encouraging feature, so far 
as mills in St. Louis and the surroundin 
territory are concerned, is the improv 
demand for soft wheat flour from the 
South. The financial situation in that 
territory is still rather tight, but flour 
stocks are at a very low figure and buy- 
ers are being forced into the market 
from necessity. 

Actual buying by exporters was rather 
quiet. throughout the week, but a fair 
volume of flour moved into this trade on 
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old bookings. Foreign buyers evidently 
have viewed the wheat market in the 
same light as the domestic trade and, 
consequently, have withheld new business. 

Mills located at interior points like- 
wise have experienced a rather dull week, 
one of the mills summing up the situa- 
tion as follows: “We call it very poor 
for this season of the year. Our south- 
ern trade reports that it is not trying to 
sell flour, but waiting for the new cotton 
crop to be marketed.” 

Flour prices in St. Louis are quoted 
as follows: spring first patent $7.85@ 
8.10 per 140 lbs, jute, St. Louis, stand- 
ard patent $7.35@7.80, first clear $5.50@ 
6; hard winter short patent $6.50@6.90, 
straight $5.60@5.85, first clear $4.75@5; 
soft winter short patent $6.25@6.75, 
straight $5.60@5.90, first clear $4.40@ 
4.90, 


MILLFEED 


Continuing practically unchanged, the 
millfeed market was very dull and quiet 
this week. No activity was displayed for 
either bran or shorts, while the higher 
operating percentage of the mills is 
steadily Suilding up the supply of feed. 
Prices are weaker, in sympathy with this 
situation. Hard winter wheat bran is 
quoted at $14@14.50, soft wheat bran at 
$15@15.50, and gray shorts at $18@19. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of St. Louis mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 50,400 bbls, as reported to 


The Northwestern Miller: 
Pet. of 
activity 
This week 82 


Two years ago 
Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 77,400 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 
Pet. of 
activity 
This week 6 
Last week 
Year ago 
Two years ago 


FOOD PRICES SHOW DECLINE 


Information gathered through re- 
search work of the Missouri state bureau 
of labor statistics shows that the retail 
prices of 22 food commodities were an 
average of 50 per cent higher on May 
15, 1921, than on the same day and month 
in 1918. However, this condition was a 
decided reversal over the cost of these 
same items as they were on May 165, 
1920, when they averaged prices fully 
123 per cent higher than on the same day 
and month eight years ago. 

The May 15, 1919, retail prices of these 
same articles were 91 per cent higher 
than on May 15, 1913; the 1918 prices 
were 64 per cent higher, and the 1914 
prices, same month and day, were only 
1 per cent higher. 

According to this data, the cost of 
living in Missouri reached its peak on 
May 15, 1920. The average which exist- 
ed on May 15, 1921, as high as it was, in 
reality represented a decrease of fully 
73 per cent over the peak condition of a 
year previous. 

NOTES 

M. B. Sharpe, of the Moore-Seaver 
Grain Co., Kansas City, spent several 
days calling on the trade in the St. Louis 
market this week. 

St. Louis mills quote corn goods as fol- 
lows, basis 100-lb sacks: corn meal $1.60 
@1.70, cream meal $1.70@1.80, grits and 
hominy $1.90@2.10, 

L. J. Flannigan, southern sales man- 
ager of the George-P. Plant Milling Co., 
St. Louis, has returned from an extended 
trip through the South. 

A. E. Crossman and Millard Croxdale 
have leased the plant of the Rogers Mill- 
ing Co., Springdale, Ark., from P. D. 
Miller. For a number of years Mr. 
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Crossman had charge of the mill at War 
Eagle, Ark. 

The Federal Land. Bank at New Or- 
leans led all similar institutions in the 
United States in the number of farm 
loans during July, a total of 318 having 
been made. 

Joseph Zirnheld, of the Zirnheld Flour 
Co., St. Louis, is making a trip through 
Yellowstone Park and other western 
points. He will return to St. Louis in 
about 10 days. 

According to a report just made pub- 
lic by the Missouri state board of agri- 
culture, losses suffered on live stock in 
the state since 1918 aggregate $142,515,- 
000, cattle representing the heaviest oss. 

The telegraph operators in the St. 
Louis office of James E. Bennett & Co, 
a brokerage concern, went on a sympa- 
thetic strike this week in an attempt to 
bring about a reinstatement of two men 
recently discharged by the company. 

Rye products are quoted as follows in 
St. Louis, basis 98-lb cottons: white pat- 
ent $7@7.15, standard $6.80@7, medium 
$6.50@6.60, straight $6.20@6.35, pure 
dark $5.10@5.20, special dark $5.20@ 
5.30, low grade $4.40@4.60, rye meal *5.40 
@5.50. 

That Illinois farmers will raise more 
hogs this year and market a compara- 
tively small amount of the state’s corn 
crop is the belief expressed in a recent 
statement issued by S. D. Fessenden, 
United States agricultural statistician 
for the state. 

For the purpose of improving manu- 
facturing and industrial conditions, and 
also for maintaining traffic and legal de- 
partments, the Louisiana Manufactur- 
ers’ Association was organized at a re- 
cent meeting of manufacturers of the 
state at New Orleans. 

Commissioner of Agriculture Garner 
has addressed a letter to all manufactur- 
ers and dealers of feedstuffs in Missis- 
sippi, giving official notice that a ruling 
has been made, effective Oct. 1, that the 
percentage of protein contained in cot- 
tonseed feed must be clearly stated in 
connection with all sales of such feed. 

The Cairo, Ill., terminal of the Federal 
Barge Line will be in operation within 
three weeks. The first track barge, con- 
structed of re-enforced concrete, 266 
feet long and 36 feet wide and equipped 
with three tracks for cars, is now at 
Cairo. Another track barge and two 
warehouse barges are on the way up the 
river. 

E. C. Dreyer, president of the Dreyer 
Commission Co., St. Louis, has returned 
from a month’s motor trip in the Kast. 
He first went to Jamestown, N. Y., where 
he spent several days fishing with H. R. 
Wilbur, of the Ames-Burns Co. From 
there Mr. Dreyer motored through the 
Adirondacks and along the beaches of 
New York. 

The federal government became active 
this week in its campaign against viola- 
tors of the flag smut quarantine which 
prevails in certain sections of Illinois. 
This activity consists mainly in prosecut- 
ing threshers who have threshed grain 
contrary to the rules recently established 
by the government in its effort to eradi- 
cate this plant disease. 

Testimony was heard this week in the 
suit brought by a number of St. Louis 
bakers to restrain the enforcement of 4 
city ordinance prohibiting the sale of 
‘iene products after 9 a.m. on Sunday. 
It is claimed that the law is invalid be- 
cause it specifies only bakeries, and does 
not prohibit the sale of bakery products 
by hotels and restaurants. 

At the urgent request of many rural 
communities the St. Louis University has 
added a radio telephone market report 
to its radio weather service. It will con- 
sist of grain, live stock and provision in- 
formation; that relating to grain will 
cover receipts of wheat, corn and oats 
in St. Louis, offerings at country points, 
demand, and closing prices, both cash 
and futures. 


The Amsterdam Dry Dock Co. has giv- 
en an order for its fifth floating dry dock 
to the Netherlands es Co., of 
Amsterdam. The new dry dock will be 
the largest in the Amsterdam harbor. 
It will be able to lift 25,000 tons, which 
is 9,000 more than the capacity of the 
next largest Amsterdam dry dock. 
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SELLING “CARLOADS” 


A contract of sale specifying the quan- 
tity of goods to be delivered as a “car- 
load” is not invalid for indefiniteness. 
according to the view taken by the Kan- 
sas supreme court in the case of Hayes 
vs. Cardwell, 192 Pac. 757. 

Plaintiff confirmed sale to defendant 
of “two cars No. 2 hard wheat.” De- 
fendant confirmed purchase of “two cars 
No. 2 hard wheat of 1,000 bushels each.” 
Plaintiff replied that he would “try to 
furnish sixty capacity cars,” but that 
most of the cars had “been running 
eighty capacity, and it is probable that 
you will get eighty capacity cars.” De- 
fendant made no response. 

Defendant accepted one car contain- 
ing 66,000 Ibs (1,100 bus), but further 
delivery was declined on the ground that 
the contract was unenforceable for in- 
definiteness as to quantity to be deliv- 
ered. In the meantime, wheat prices had 
declined. : 

Affirming’ judgment for damages in 
plaintiff's favor, the supreme court re- 
marks: 

“Touching the making of the contract 
and its terms, the record shows that the 
parties, by telephone, closed a bargain 
for the sale and purchase of two car- 
loads of wheat. Under that bargain any 
ordinary carloads would answer the 
terms of the contract, as no special car- 
load capacity was prescribed. When de- 
fendant, in his written confirmation of 
the contract already made, specified car- 
loads of 1,000 bus capacity, he attempted 
to inject a particular limitation not cov- 
ered by the original bargain. 

“The plaintiff did not assent to that 
limitation. He promptly notified de- 
fendant that the prevailing type of grain 
car in use in that part of the country 
was one of 80,000 capacity, and probably 
that was the capacity of the cars which 
would be furnished to him. Defendant 
raised no further discussion as to the 
capacity of the carloads which he had 


purchased, and he became bound to ac-’ 


cept and pay for two carloads, whether 
they were of the larger or smaller size. 

“There is no merit to the defendant’s 
argument that the aggregate amount of 
wheat which he had agreed to purchase 
was 2,000 bus. It was shown by evidence 
that even if the carload capacity had 
been specified, such specification would 
only be an Rhema and that any 
carload of wheat may overrun its speci- 
fied capacity by as much as 10 per cent. 
Defendant was a grain merchant, and 
he knew that fact; and the contention 
that he agreed only to buy and pay for 
2,000 bus of grain, neither more nor less, 
cannot be countenanced. Plaintiff was 
clearly within the terms of the contract 
when he furnished defendant the second 
and larger carload of wheat, but he did 
not need to insist’on his strict legal right 
on that point; he might show some 
lenieney to defendant on account of the 
fuiling price of wheat (Dubbs vs. Ha- 
worth, 102 Kan. 603, 606, 171 Pac. 624), 
and he could and did lawfully agree with 
defendant to divert the large carload and 
to supply a smaller one in its stead upon 
de‘endant’s expressed assent to waive the 
matter of delivery within the originally 
specified time. 

The defendant’s excuse for dishonoring 
the draft, that it was drawn for too large 
an amount, was ill-founded; it was not 
too large, and the money was then due. 
He should have paid it. Moreover, he 
had already exercised an act of owner- 
ship and dominion over the carload of 
Wheat by causing the railway company to 
stop the car in ——— for diversion. 
It was then his carload of wheat, subject 
to the rights of the plaintiff for pay- 
ment before surrender of the bill of lad- 
ing—the evidence of title. 

“Nor did the item of overpayment on 
the earlier shipment of wheat affect the 
matter. That item was a subject to be 
settled according to the custom of grain 
merchants, when defendant should sub- 
mit the official grades and weights per- 








taining to that earlier shipment. He had 
not submitted that data when he refused 
to honor the draft on the second carload 
of wheat.” 


RESEMBLING BRANDS 


Points of law affecting flour brands 
as trademarks were involved in the case 
of Sheffield-King Milling Co. vs. Theo- 
pold-Reid Co., 269 Fed. 716, recently de- 
cided by the District of Columbia court 
of appeals. 

The Theopold-Reid Co. “applied to the 
Patent Office for registration of a trade- 
mark for wheat flour, the mark consist- 
ing of the portrait of a man with the 
words “Jean Baptiste Faribault” below, 
and the picture and the words being 
placed in a circular field with a repre- 
sentation of stalks of grain on each side. 

The Sheffield-King Co. opposed the ap- 
plication on the ground that the trade- 
mark infringed this company’s previous- 
ly used brand, “Faribault Fancy.” Both 
companies have mills at Faribault, Minn. 
The commissioner of patents overruled 
the opposition and permitted registra- 
tion as applied for, and the opposer ap- 
pealed. 

Replying to the first contention on 
appeal, that a previous controversy be- 
tween the same companies over trade- 
mark rights, in which the appellant pre- 
vailed, concluded a contrary decision in 
this case, the court of appeals says: 

“The mark of the earlier opposition 
consisted simply of the portrait of a 
man and the word ‘Faribault’ written in 
large type thereunder. Comparing the 
marks, we agree with the commissioner 
that the mark in the second opposition 
is so different from the mark of the first 
opposition that judgment against appli- 
cant in the first could not, under any 
eae work estoppel in the sec- 
on Rad . 
“Coming to the merits of the case,” 
adds the court, “the only feature com- 
mon to the two marks which might lead 
to confusion is the word ‘Faribault’; but 
this is geographical, and either party, or 
any other person, has a right to use it. 
Nor will the registration of applicant’s 
mark containing the word prevent any 
other manufacturer in Faribault from 
using it. -Opposer, therefore, is not in 
a position to establish injury from the 
registration of applicant’s mark.” 


WAREHOUSE LIABILITY 


Aspects of a grain warehouseman’s lia- 
bility for loss caused by negligent failure 
to take proper precautions against fire, 
and retention of a careless and habitu- 
ally intoxicated watchman, were involved 
in the case of Runkle vs. Southern Pa- 
cific Milling Co., 195 Pac. 398, lately be- 
fore the California supreme court. 

Plaintiff sued for damages, and was 
awarded more than $5,000 for loss of 
beans stored in defendant’s warehouse. 
Affirming the judgment on the ground 
that the milling company failed to use 
due care to avoid the fire that destroyed 
the beans, and that there was negligence 
in retaining one Thomas as watchman, 
he having been on duty at the time of 
the fire, the supreme court says: 

“It is conceded, as indeed it must be, 
that by reason of the relationship of the 
parties arising out of the contract of 
bailment [storage] for hire and the pro- 
visions of section 21 of the warehouse 
receipts act (Stats. 1909, p. 487), the 
duty devolved upon the defendant to 
exercise such care in the safeguarding of 
the plaintiffs property as a reasonably 
careful owner of similar ds would ex- 
ercise, and, failing in this, the defendant 
must be held in damages for the result- 
ing loss. 

‘The evidence in the instant case 
shows, in response to the issue of negli- 
gence, substantially as follows: The de- 

endant’s warehouse was a wooden struc- 
ture, 200 feet long and 74 feet wide, in 
which, in addition to general merchan- 
dise, gasoline, and other inflammable and 
explosive substances, were stored. Two 
barrels of water, without buckets at 


hand, were located at either end of the 
building, and these, with two small 
pyrene fire extinguishers and a three 
quarter inch low-pressure water pipe 
leading from a neighbor’s well and ter- 
minating with a faucet in a sink inside 
the warehouse constituted the fire fight- 
ing appliances provided by the defendant 
for the protection and preservation of 
the warehouse and its contents. 

“Whether these fire fighting appliances 
were ordinarily adequate and reasonably 
sufficient as a protection against loss and 
damage by fire under all of the circum- 
stances, and considering particularly the 
situation of the warehouse, was clearly 
a question of fact for the jury to de- 
termine. The liability of the defendant 
as a bailee [warehouseman] for hire was 
not lessened, and the plaintiff was not 
estopped from asserting such liability 
merely because the plaintiff may have 
had knowledge as to the manner in which 
the defendant conducted its business at 
the time plaintiff stored his beans with 
the defendant... . 

“If Thomas at the time of the com- 
mission of the act which resulted in the 
fire was in the warehouse within the gen- 
eral scope of his employment, and the 
injury and damage resulted from his 
negligence, that is all that need be shown 
in order to charge the defendant with 
liability for the damage. . . . But, how- 
ever that may be, the jury may well have 
found that the defendant was guilty of 
actionable negligence in the selection and 
employment of a man whose duties called 
for the constant possession of a key to 
the warehouse, with the consequent right 
of access thereto at all times, and who 
to the knowledge of defendant’s agents 
drank intoxicating liquors to excess and 
who was in the habit of getting 
Gram. . s > 

“In short, the real question involved 
in the instant case is not so much one of 
the scope of Thomas’ employment, but 
rather a question of the negligence of 
the defendant in the selection of an em- 
ployee whom it knew was not competent, 
by reason of his known drinking habits, 
to be placed in the care and charge of 
the defendant’s warehouse and the prop- 
erty of the plaintiff therein.” 


OPTIONS REVOCABLE 
According to a decision of the appel- 
late division of the New York supreme 
court, which seems to be squarely in line 
with what courts generally hold, an op- 
tion to buy goods, although evidenced in 
writing, is revocable by the seller any 
time before the buyer signifies an elec- 
tion to buy on the terms of the option, 
unless supported by some consideration 
moving to the seller as compensation for 
giving a binding offer to sell. (Finizio 
vs. American Steel Export Co., 183 N, Y. 
Supp. 317.) 


FREIGHT UNDERCHARGES 


The fact that the consignee of an in- 
terstate shipment accepted delivery and 
paid the charges demanded did not show 
such. treatment by the carrying railway 
company of the consignee as owner of 
the goods as precludes that company 
from proceeding against the shipping 
seller to recover the excess of the lawful 
freight charge above the amount so col- 
lected from the consignee. This conclu- 
sion was reached by the New Hampshire 
supreme court in the case of New York, 
New Haven & Hartford Railroad vs. 
Tonella, 111 Atl. 341. 

The decision in this case rests on the 
two important legal — that a 
mistake in collecting less than regular 
interstate freight charges does not pre- 
clude recovery of the excess due, and 
that a shipper is liable to the carrier 
for freight charges, regardless of own- 
ership of the goods in transit, in the 
absence of agreement to the contrary. 


DISCHARGING EMPLOYEES 


Affirming judgment for plaintiff in the 
case of Green vs. Golden Rod Mills, 230 
S.W. 1089, for damages on the ground 
that defendant was inexcusably dis- 
charged before expiration of a five-year 
period for which he had been employed, 
the Texas court of civil appeals lays 
down some of the more important rules 
governing an employer’s right to termi- 
nate a contract of this kind: 

“Where the master, contractor, or em- 


‘ployer retains no absolute right to dis- 


charge an employee for unsatisfactory 
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work to him, but the employee merely 
contracts to give satisfaction in his 
work, and no absolute right of discharge 
is reserved, under the very nature of the 
contract such right can be made an is- 
sue of fact. Indeed, whenever, in the 
exercise of the right to discharge, the 
employer acts fraudulently, or so arbi- 
trarily as to amount to a fraud, the em- 
ployee is entitled to have the good faith 
of such act determined through the in- 
tervention of the courts. To annul and 
cancel a contract upon the ground that 
the agreement is to perform satisfactory 
service does not mean to give the ar- 
bitrary right, without cause, of dis- 
charge during its existence, but such act 
must be done in good faith in the honest 
exercise of the power. No one should 
know better than an employer whether 
the work of the employee is satisfactory 
or not. But that may not be conclusive 
however impossible it may be for a jury 
to see into the heart of the employer to 
determine whether the employer was in 
fact dissatisfied, or that by virtue of a 
sham, caprice, or fraud he invented a 
reason to get rid of a competent person 
who was in fact performing his contract 
in such way as should give satisfac- 
COM. . ss 

“It may be said, in every contract of 
employment, there is a mutual obligation 
of fair dealing, implied on both parts, 
and that the employee will perform his 
work with diligence and fidelity. There 
is not much difference between such an 
implication of duty under every contract 
of employment from the one here that 
it will be ‘for satisfactory service.’ ” 

As to the measure of damages recov- 
erable by an employee wrongfully dis- 
charged before expiration of the full 
term for which he was engaged, the 
court holds that he is entitled to collect 
what he would have earned under the 
contract had he been permitted to carry 
it out, less anything actually earned in 
other employment, using reasonable dili- 
gence to secure other employment. 


PHASES OF ORDERS 


Where a written order for goods is 
not accepted by the seller in writing, 
there is no written contract. Hence, 
the written or printed terms of the or- 
der do not fall within the rule of law 
that the terms of a written contract are 
not to be contradicted or altered by 
proof of verbal negotiations preceding 
or contemporaneous with the making of 
the contract. This interesting conclusion 
was reached by the appellate division of 
the New York supreme court in the late 
case of A. O. Anderson Trading Co. vs. 
Brody, 184 N.Y. Supp 383. 

Another rule of sales law laid down 
in the same opinion is that, generally, if 
a seller is to ship goods to the buyer, 
with the privilege of inspection, the 
place for inspection is the destination, 
in the absence of mutual understanding 
to the contrary. But it seems that mu- 
tual understanding to the contrary 
might be inferred from established trade 
custom, as well as by express agreement. 


COMMISSION CONTRACTS 


When it is desired to so limit a bro- 
ker’s or sales agent’s right to commis- 
sion, a model form of agreement will be 
found in the recent decision handed down 
by the North Carolina supreme court in 
the case of Swift & Co. vs. New Bern 
Produce Co., 103 S.E. 889. 

The contract involved in this case pro- 
vided for payment of a commission upon 
the actual quantity of s actually de- 
livered, “due and payable only when all 
notes and accounts accruing hereunder 
have been paid in full to goer oo It 
was also provided that all contracts of 
sale should be subject to approval by 
the principal. 

Under this agreement it was held that 
the sales agent could not enforce a claim 
for commission on goods which a third 
person contracted to buy, but failed to 
order out, 


BREACH BY BUYER 
Insistence by a contract buyer of goods 
on a privilege of inspection at variance 
with the express terms of the contract, 
and as a condition ——- to his pay 
ment of the price, is such breach of 
agreement as justifies the seller in re- 
fusing further performance of the con- 
tract on his part, according to a late 
holding by the Arkansas supreme cou 
(222 S.W. 18.) A. L. H. Sraeer. 
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The position of the imported flour 
trade practically remains unchanged, and 
until markets come closer together there 
will not be much business done, as buy- 
ers find it difficult to compete with the 
home milled flour, the quality of which 
is good and generally pleases, and the 
baker will only buy imported flour at 
about the same price. This has caused 
some weakness in the spot position, and 
holders have had to reduce prices to in- 
duce business, although they cannot re- 
place at the same figure. 

It is somewhat disappointing to trad- 
ers to find themselves in this position, 
and they can only hope that there will 
soon be an alteration, and business made 
possible as heretofore. 

The arrivals in London are larger, and 
consist principally of Pacific Coast, Kan- 
sas and Australian flours, there being a 
decided absence of spring wheat varie- 
ties. One of the cheapest articles at 
the moment is English country flour, 
made from native wheats, which can be 
purchased as low as 54s per 280 lbs, the 
quality being excellent. 

There has been one cheap offer re- 
cently of a Canadian straight for Sep- 
tember shipment from the seaboard at 
59s 6d per 280 lbs, c.if. This is quite 
an isolated case, as other millers do not 
offer in this position at present. 


PRICES 


Canadian straights on spot have been 
sold at 67s per 280 lbs, ex-store, and 
although Minnesota export patents are 
held for more money, sellers find it dif- 
ficult to dispose of them at above 68s, ex- 
store. Kansas straights on spot are sal- 
able at 65s per 280 lbs, ex-store, and 
Australian flour is worth 6ls per 280 
Ibs, ex-store, which is Is per sack less 
than last week’s price, owing to the fact 
that arrivals are more plentiful. Kan- 
sas straights forward are offered at 60s, 
c.iL.f., but the mills are not so anxious to 
sell as they were a few weeks ago. Ca- 
nadian straights are offered for quick 
shipment at 65@67s, c.i.f., but one mill 
has been offering for September ship- 
ment from seaboard at 59s 6d. Minne- 
sota flours do not interest buyers, and 
are quite out of line with this market. 
Pacific Coast flours are offered at the 
same price as they were last week, viz., 
52s, c.i.f., for a soft wheat straight, but 
there is not the keen demand for this 
flour that existed up till recently, seeing 
that English country flour, which is of a 
similar quality, can be purchased at 54s 
per 280 Ibs, ex-store. Australian flour 
cannot now be purchased for August 
shipment, and the price for September is 
53s 9d, c.i.f. Home milled flour is un- 
changed at 66s per 280 lbs, delivered to 
the baker. 

MILLFEED 

The trade for millfeed is still ve 
large, and millers cannot keep pace with 
the demand. Bran is scarce and cannot 
be purchased under £10 ton, ex-mill, 
which is 10s dearer than last week. Mid- 
dlings remain at about the same price 
as a week ago, viz., £15 ton, ex-mill. 
Plate bran is £9 ton, c.i.f., which is 
equivalent to £9 15s ton, ex-store, but 
most of the available supplies have been 


taken and there is not much on offer. 
Plate pollards are held for £12 ton, c.i.f. 


PEAS AND BEANS 


There has been quite a rush to pur- 
chase all kinds of peas and beans, and a 
big trade has been done, principally in 
haricot beans, butter beans blue- 
peas, prices having risen quite recently 
from 100 to 150 per cent. Old stocks, 
many of them at, one time showing a loss 
to the holders, have chan; hands sev- 
eral times, and outsiders have come into 
the market and secured large parcels at 
very high prices. Of course, this is 
brought about by the drouth and the ab- 
sence of green vegetables. 


OATMEAL 


The stocks of oatmeal are considered 
to be low, but the trade is slow and 
prices are practically unchanged from a 
week ago, when they rose considerably. 
Midlothian oatmeal is quoted at 75s per 
280 Ibs, ex-store, and Aberdeen oatmeal 
at 62s 6d per 280 lbs, ex-store. Ameri- 
can oatmeal can be purchased at 55s per 
280 lbs, ex-store, although the price for 
forward delivery is 56s per 280 lbs, c.i.f. 
Rolled oats are 60s per 280 lbs, ex-store, 
and the c.i.f. price for forward delivery 
is 57s per 280 lbs. 


FLOWERLESS ENGLAND 


One of the great charms of England 
in the spring and summer is her usual 
profusion of flowers. Owing to the 
drouth, however, England this year is 
practically flowerless. The dry, hot 
weather has so parched the ground that 
the flowers cannot flourish and those that 
have managed to grow and survive are 
mostly rather poor and nothing has come 
to perfection. As a rule at this time of 
the year the gardens are a mass of 
bloom and color, but everything is lan- 
guishing and dying off, and the foliage 
of the trees is-falling and strewing the 
ground, while there is no green grass to 
be seen; all is brown and unsightly. 

Another far more serious result of 
the drouth is the great shortage of vege- 
tables. Cabbages cost 5d per lb, and 
most of them are very tough and unap- 
petizing. There has been a fair amount 
of peas, but they are now practically 
gone, and the few that remain cost 9d 
and 10d byt Ib in the pods. French beans 
appeared for a short time at 8d per lb, 
but can no longer be obtained. Vege- 
table marrows are very small and very 
expensive, a most diminutive specimen 
costing 5d or 6d. In the country the 
people seem worse off in the matter of 
obtaining vegetables than the town folk. 

This scarcity makes the outlook for 
the winter very bad, for unfortunately 
English people do not eat canned vege- 
tables, partly because they have not ac- 
quired the taste and partly because they 
are too expensive. It therefore looks as 
if rice and haricot beans will have to 
fill the place of fresh vegetables, and, of 
course, the shortage will lead to a much 
larger consumption of bread. 


NOTES 

George C. Mortlock, who has been vis- 
iting the various United Kingdom and 
continental markets in the interests of 
the Weber Flour Mills, Salina, Kansas, 
is sailing for home on the Adriatic on 
Aug. 17. 

W. C. Omand, of Toronto, Ont., spent 
a few days in London this week. He 
has been visiting some of his old friends 
and haunts in Scotland in company with 
his wife. It is nine years ago since he 
was last in his native land. On leavin 
London he made a brief visit to Irela 
and intended to return to Scotland for 
the remainder of his stay on this side. 


John Koster, of the Larabee Flour 


Mills Corporation, Kansas City, returned 


to London last week from his tour of 
the continental and Scandinavian mar- 
kets in the interests of his firm. He is 
now in Holland, which is his native coun- 
try, spending a few days with his rela- 
tives before returning to America, and 
is sailing on the Rotterdam on Aug. 17. 





SCOTTISH MARKETS, AUG. 8 

Representative business men in Glas- 
gow have organized a meeting which will 
be held tomorrow “to protest against the 
provisions of the safeguarding of indus- 
tries bill as being opposed: to the wel- 
fare of British industries and especially 
against the proposal to hand over the 
control of the fiscal policy of the country 
to a committee nominated by the presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade.” Flour im- 
porters are naturally interested in fiscal 
matters, and among the signatories, from 
various trades, to the notice convening 
this meeting of protest, is Andrew Law, 
of Crawford & Law, flour importers. 
Mr. Law’s zeal in the cause of free trade 
is well known. The government, which 
has fathered this bill, has wobbled sadly 
with many of its measures of late, even 
after they have become acts of parlia- 
ment. It would surprise no one if the 
government repented of the action it has 
taken so far in the so-called “safeguard- 
ing” of our industries. The word is 
more innocuous than protection, but it 
would be interesting to know wherein the 
difference lies. 


BIG DOCK SCHEME FOR GLASGOW 


A week ago Greenock’s ambitions to 
become a port for the largest Atlantic 
liners were mentioned in this column. 
There is a very big scheme in hand for 
the doubling of the dock accommodation 
of Glasgow. This undertaking will oc- 
cupy a number of years. It is pro- 
moted by the Clyde navigation trustees 
who are responsible for harbor works on 
the length of the river from Glasgow 
practically down to Greenock. James S. 
Craig, of Hunter, Craig & Co., who re- 
cently retired from the presidency of the 
Glasgow flour trade, has been a promi- 
nent member of the trust for some years. 
The new dock scheme is intended to 
double the quayage. This new quayage 
will be made to the west of Glasgow, 
near Renfrew, on the south side of the 
river. It will occupy about two miles 
of the river front and will go inland for 
a be inp depth. The intention is to 
have the docks slanting at an angle from 
the channel of the river, so that the larg- 
est liners can turn easily to and from 
the channel. Work on the new scheme 
has been started, but one can readily 
realize that it will be years before the 
new docks are available. When com- 
pleted they will doubtless be the nates 
stage for flour cargoes from Nort 
America, and their location will involve 
several additional miles of road trans- 
port from the quay stores to the bak- 
eries. 


IRISH MARKETS, AUG. 8 
Quotations for flour have shown 
marked weakness in some instances again 
this week, but business has been difficult 
to do in forward positions, as consumers 
are not inclined to pay even the reduced 
asking prices of the mills, and counter 
offers at less have been declined. The 
spot demand in the North has been 1 good, 
arrivals being on a liberal scale, and the 
better class brands have gone readily in- 
te consumption at a decent profit. In 
the South, trade on spot has not been so 
brisk, arrivals not very plentiful, and 

consumers not eager buyers. 5 


FLOUR VALUES 


Cables from Minneapolis. have .been 
weaker, some of the best types of flour 





being offered at as low as 68s, net, c.i.f. 
Belfast, while 61s 6d has been accepted 
for quite a good flour. For flour near 
at hand and on spot, however, 72s per 
280 lbs, landed terms, can easily be ob- 
tained. There have been some sales of 
Manitoba springs for shipment at Gis, 
and even as low as 65s per 280 lbs, net, 
c.i.f. Belfast, but it cannot be said that 
the volume of business is anything more 
than of a small rétail nature, consumers 
evidently looking for still lower pric:s. 
For a Manitoba short patent on spot, 71s, 
net, c.i.f., was accepted but buyers will 
not pay this price for shipment, and, 
therefore, show no interest in mille’s’ 
quotations at this figure and rather 
above it. 

Kansas flours are lower in price aid 
some business was put through in Ka- 
sas straights at as low as 53s per 230 
Ibs. Higher grades can be bought at 5's 
Belfast, and 58s Dublin, net, c.i.f., but 
the finest types are quoted at over 60s. 

Soft winters have also been reduced in 
price, and their cheapness defies comp:- 
tition. A fair amount of business his 
been done at 61s, while a Canadian soit 
winter sold at as low as 58s, ex-quiy 
Belfast, August shipment. Top grad:s 
are quoted around 63s per 280 lbs, ex- 
quay. 

HOME MILLED FLOUR 

Our home millers are still trying {0 
maintain their price at 68s and 69s pcr 
280 lbs, delivered, but the situation for 
them is one of extreme difficulty owing to 
the keen competition of imported flours. 
Moreover, the fact that wheat keeps up 
in price renders it difficult for them to 
make any reduction on their presen! 
quotations. 

OATMEAL 


While the position on spot for ai! 
classes of oatmeal is easier on account 
of the brilliant prospects and early hai 
vest expected in Ireland, the grain now 
being quite ready, it cannot be said the 
demand is anything.to boast about. 

Irish rolled is still maintaining its 
price at 70s per 280 Ibs, but United 
States and Canadian rolled are dull at 
about 56s, ex-quay terms, Belfast or 
Dublin. Mills’ quotations are dearer, 
52s and 53s, net, cif. Belfast, having 
been bid and refused over and over 
again, some of them indicating as hig! 
as 56s per 280 lbs, net, c.i.f., either port. 


Mill offals are maintainin 
exhibited a week ago, and are almost 
unbuyable at present. Foreign brans 
and pollards are almost cleared out ai 
advanced prices, anything in the shape 
of nated being easily salable at any 
price up to £14 ton, and bran at abou: 
£10 on spot. The situation is mad 
worse by the dull demand on home mille:' 
flour, which restricts the output of brav.. 
For broad white bran £12 ton is easil; 
obtainable, and for red bran and mediur: 
sorts £11 ton is the price indicated. 

Feedingstuffs are in strong demand, 
and have maintained the price of « 
week ago. Indian meal is £12 10s tor. 
and the flaked variety is £15@16 ton. 
sacks included, delivered terms. Lin- 
seed cakes are a bit quieter, though, ow- 
ing to scarcity, the price is £17@18 ton 
for foreign makes. Shipment prices are 
lower than this, recent cables indicating 
about £16 ton, but offers are not plenti- 
ful. Cotton cakes are firm, and are now 
fetching £12@13 ton, ex-mill. The gen- 
eral tone of the feedingstuff market is 
steady, with an upward tendency. 


the strengt!: 





HOLLAND MARKETS, AUG. 8 

The flour market here shows no sign 
of activity, buyers holding off and im- 
porters not being incli to operate. 
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For home consumption the recent ar- 
rivals will suffice for the next month, 
and, moreover, it appears that some of 
the imports intended for export have 
failed to find buyers abroad, according 
to expectations, and holders of these par- 
cels are now trying to place them in the 
home market. However, as the quality is 
below what is looked for here, these par- 
cels are not likely to have any great ef- 
fect on the home market, although, on 
account of being offered cheaply, they do 
not help to create a better feeling. 


MILL OFFERS 
American mill offers this week were 
practically unchanged. Kansas hard 
wheat patent was quoted on the basis of 
$8.60@8.80 per 220 lbs, c.i.f., but of Min- 
nesota flour there is practically none 
available. Unless Minnesota mills see 
their way to come more into line with 
the southwestern mills they will find this 
market lost to them. The Holland bak- 
ers have learned how to use Kansas 
flour, and do not feel inclined to pay the 
difference of from 75 Dutch cents to one 
guilder additional for Minnesota brands 
as used to.be the case in past years. 


THE MUNICIPAL DEAL 


The Amsterdam Municipal Council has 
notified bakers that it has bought a 
quantity of straight flour of qual- 
ity and good color for immediate shi 
ment, but no mention is made as to the 
origin of the flour, It further says it is 
prepared to supply the flour at £124.75 
per 100 kilos, delivered at the bakery, 
and also a quantity of fine patent flour 
which will be delivered at f127.75 per 100 
kilos. These prices work out at the pres- 
ent rate of exchange at $7.30 for the 
straight flour and $8.20 for the patent 
quality, c.i.f, terms, at which prices no 
miller at present is offering. As no 
brands are named when offering these 
flours to the bakers who have to contract 
for these supplies, it remains to be seen 
whether they will show much eagerness 
over the opportunity. As the municipal 
purchases will soon be arriving, the re- 
sult of these official measures to supply 
flour will shortly be proved, and the new 
enterprise is watched with interest. 





GERMAN MARKETS, AUG. 8 

There has been practically no change 
in the flour market the last week or two. 
A few offers of Kansas export patents 
were in the market around $8.25 per 100 
kilos, cif, Hamburg, for August ship- 
mem from the mill, but there are rela- 
tively few offers from American mills. 
The present position of exchange and the 
long time taken in transportation, no- 
body knowing when the goods are likely 
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to arrive, makes buyers shy of purchas- 
ing for shipment from the mill, and the 
little business that has passed has mostly 
been for October and first half of No- 
vember, seaboard shipment. 

Another reason for the present inactiv- 
ity is the fact that many people are 
loaded up with unsold parcels of doubt- 


ful quality. Some of these parcels, said 
to be second clear flour, sold at auction 
at $4@4.60 per 100 kilos. Small spot 


parcels change hands and are resold to 
Czecho-Slovakia, but the market is dead- 
ly dull and at present there are no pros- 
pects of any immediate revival. 


FAMINE YEARS IN RUSSIA 


Present Conditions in Great Volga Basin 
Recall Crop Failure of 1891-92 and 
Relief Measures Undertaken 


In general the district principally in- 
volved in the present Russian famine, as 
may be seen from the accompanying 
maps, is identical with that of the similar 
catastrophe of 1891-92, in which the mill- 
ers of America figured generously 
through the donation of a shipload of 
flour. The famine region centers upon 
the great Volga basin, the principal 
wheat raising district of Europe. 

The magnitude of the 1891-92 crop 
failure outdoes the present disaster, for 
in those years a population of about 35,- 
000,000 was affected, and relief meas- 
ures were directed toward the feeding of 
about 20,000,000 persons. It is estimated 
that 10,000,000 persons must be furnished 
some measure of food relief as a result 
of the present situation. 

The shipload of flour sent by American 
millers had a timely and significant effect 
in 1891-92. The project was suggested 
early in the famine — by The North- 
western Miller, and obtained the sup- 
port, moral and material, of a large list 
of subscribers not only among millers 
but from all classes of people in all parts 
of the country. Nearly five and a half 
million pounds of flour were sent to 
Russia during the winter of 1892 on the 
ship Missouri of the Atlantic Transport 
Line. 

The existence of the American Relief 
Administration, a heritage from the war, 
provides the means of giving assistance 
in the present Russian food crisis upon a 
hitherto unprecedented scale. The public 
already is familiar with the plans, the 
news dispatches of last week having an- 
nounced that satisfactory arrangements 
had been made with the Soviet govern- 
ment of Russia, under which relief work 
will begin at once. A survey is being 
made to determine the quantity of food 
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The Russian Famine Area of 1891-92. Light shading indicates partial, dark shading, total 
crop failure, Figures indicate number of cars from the relief steamer Missouri’s 
flour cargo sent to each district, 


the starving peasants of Russia will re- 
quire to carry them over to another har- 
vest. 

It is expected the supplies will be the 
same as were used in relief work among 
the children of Poland and Austria, com- 
prising a lighter and more easily di- 
gested diet than is necessary for adults 
and probably including condensed milk, 
sugar, pork, flour, cocoa, beans and rice. 
It is believed the administration can de- 
pend upon the country for local vege- 
tables. 

A letter from President Harding in- 
dorsing the effort to mitigate famine in 
Russia and asking unity of the relief 
work in one American organization has 
been made public by Herbert Hoover, 
head of the American Relief Adminis- 
tration. 

“My particular purpose in addressing 
this letter to you,” the President said, 
“is to emphasize my wish that the distri- 
bution in Russia of all charity arising in 
the United States should be carried on 
through one American organization. It 


is only through single American repre- 
sentation and administration that we can 
assure American and Russian people the 
best service in the use of their funds. 

“I am asking the Department of State 
to co-operate in directing that passports 
be given for travel in Russia only to per- 
sons who may be in the service of the 
American relief association. 

“It is of importance that the Ameri- 
can people should be protected so far 
as we can do so, from those persons who 
may wish to thrive on great disasters by 
creating unnecessary organizations to 
collect charity.” 

“It is not the intention of the Ameri- 
can Relief Administration,’ Mr. Hoover 
has announced, “to make any public 
appeals for funds, as it feels that the 
economic situation in America does not 
warrant such a demand until the whole 
employment and business situation is 
greatly improved. Many persons who 
desire to contribute are recommended to 
do so through any of the co-operative 
organizations.” 








AGRICULTURE IN IRELAND 


Consul F. T. F. Dumont, Dublin, 
makes the following report to the Unit- 
ed States Department of State: 

The total area of Ireland is approxi- 
mately 20,000,000 acres, of which nearly 
5,000,000 acres are bog, marsh, barren, 
mountainous, etc., leaving approximately 
15,000,000 acres capable of utilization for 
agriculture and husbandry. The follow- 
ing table shows the acreage of important 
crops -and the production in 1919 and 
1920 (000’s omitted) : 

Acreage planted Bus produced 

1919 1920 191 192 





Crops— 920 
Barley ......0.6 207 8,125 7,527 
Cabbage 28 *293 *318 
Flaxseed . | | in eee ee PTT 
Hay .ccccccece CSIB Fu.cce Posoe 
Mangels 77 #+‘€1,432 %1,246 
Oats .crccccees 1,332 85,540 65,388 
Potatoes oo ©6288 584 102,539 74,140 
Rye . 6 142 136 
Turnips ....... 277 4,487 %4,107 
Wheat .....+.+ 50 2,452 1,403 

*Tons, tStatistics lacking. 


In 1920 the herds of Ireland com- 
prised: cattle, 5,019,837 head; sheep, 3,- 
588,892; pigs, 980,078; ats, 247,187; 
horses, 631,654; mules and asses, 253,444, 

Ireland in proportion to its popula- 
tion is one of the largest importers of 
grain. The following table shows the 
value of the grain imported in 1919 and 
1920: 


Grains— 1919 1920 
Wheat cccccccccces $15,398,506 $16,078,832 
OBEN ccececeveseces 573,370 473,830 
Barley occvccceceve 4,701,900 3,542,510 
BOD 6 bessesscneses 787,480 752,600 
BEBIE. cccccccccccecs 396,060 1,322,600 
MaISE wcccveccecces 9,169,400 17,420,840 
Flaxseed .......+.. 9,692 9,858 


Wheat, barley, and rye come mainly 
from the United States, Canada, and 
Australia; malt from Great Britain and 
the United States; and maize from Ar- 
gentina. Dublin imports the greater part 
of the wheat, barley, and malt; Belfast 


we 


the rye, maize, and flax (most of which 
came from Russia in pre-war days), 
while the market for oats is shared al- 
most equally between Belfast and Dub- 
lin. Cork is a more important maize 
market than Dublin. 

The Irish consumer prefers home 
ground corn meal. A considerable num- 
ber of Irish mills are occupied with this 
work. The meal is used only for stock 
feeding, and there is a preference for 
Argentine corn. Stock breeders are con- 
vinced that the meal obtained from it is 
more nutritious than that obtained from 
the American corn. Argentine maize is 
reputed to be better dried and to have 
better keeping qualities in the Irish cli- 
mate than American. American maize 
is said to have been shelled too soon 
from the cob in order to rush it on the 
market, and it has a decided tendency to 
mold upon arrival in Ireland. 

Ireland imports for food purposes and 
for cattle feeding considerable quantities 
of flour and meal. During 1919 and 1920 
the importation of flour and meal into 
Ireland was: wheat flour, 3,558,683 tons 
in 1919 and 3,186,352 in 1920; oatmeal, 
21,635 tons in 1919 and 8,052 in 1920; 
bran and pollard, 17,651 tons in 1919 and 
26,884 in 1920. Importations in 1919 also 
included: Indian meal, 8,063 tons; cotton 
meal, 7,972; feeding meal, 37,792; lin- 
seed cake, 26,701; cottonseed cake, 8,005; 
oil cake, 12,890. In 1920 the total corn 
and feeding meal imported was 50,087 
tons; also a total of 43,933 tons of cot- 
tonseed cake, linseed cake, and oil cake 
was imported. Statistics showing the 
quantity of Indian meal imported in 
1920 are not available. Belfast is the 
principal port of entry for most of the 
above articles and does a considerable 
business as a distributing center for 
them, especially in wheat flour and corn 
meal, 





Later monarchs had less acumen, how- 
ever, and the rising tide of religious in- 
tolerance resulted, under the Philips, in 
the expulsion of the Moors. 

Although the period of daring and 
energetic explorations in the new world 
following upon the liberation of Spain 
from the conqueror lifted the kingdom to 

reat riches and power, these were rapid- 
y dissipated in ambitious schemes that 
ended in failure. The attention of the 
people was distracted from peaceful in- 
dustry to the unprofitable occupation of 
war. The once invincible soldiery of 
Spain lost its cunning on the vain field 
of battle among the Holland marshes, 
Enormous taxes, from which the clergy 
and nobles were exempt, had to be borne 
by the productive classes. The expulsion 
of the Moors by Philip III, in 1609, 
therefore, was a culminating disaster in 
the succession of disintegrating circum- 
stances attendant upon the rapid decline 
of Spanish power and affluence. Indus- 
trially this was the ruin of Spain. The 
Moors, even after their loss of political 
ower, had remained the backbone of the 
ndustrial population, not only in trade 
and manufactures, but also in agricul- 
ture. The haughty and indolent Span- 
jards had willingly left what they con- 
sidered degrading employments to their 
inferiors, while they went about their 
business of wars and adventures in the 
new world. The Moors had introduced 
into Spain the cultivation of sugar, cot- 
ton, rice and silk. They had estab- 
lished a system of irrigation which had 
given fertility to soil otherwise barren 
and unproductive, and in connection with 
the growing of grains they had built up 
a flour milling industry that remains to- 
day as one of the monuments to their in- 
telligence and energy. Under their di- 
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SOME OLD MILLS OF SPAIN 


(Continued from page 989.) 


rection the province of Valencia became 
a model of agriculture to the rest of 
Europe. In manufactures and commerce 
they had also shown superiority to the 
Christian inhabitants, and many of the 
products of Spain were eagerly sought 
by other countries. All these material 
advantages went with the expulsion of 
the Moor. The resources of Spain, in- 
deed, have never fully recovered from 
the effects of this sacrifice to an insane 
desire for religious unity. 

In the two centuries following the 
overthrow of the Moors the population 
of Spain declined from twenty to six 
millions. “This decrease,’ writes a his- 
torian, “was doubtless due in the first 
place to the religious bigotry which had 
condemned thousands of Jews and Moors 
to death or exile, but it is partly trace- 
able to a fatal decline in the economic 
prosperity of the country. 

“Agriculture, for which many parts 
of as were peculiarly fitted, had suf- 
fered from the departure of the Moors 
and from a number of other causes. 
The want of any law of mortmain had 
led to the accumulation of at least one 
fourth of the land in the hands of the 
monasteries, the most charitable but the 
most careless and conservative of land- 
lords. Thanks to their obstinate adher- 
ence to obsolete methods of cultivation, 
their estates produced little more than 
one per cent on the outlay. The system 
of entail, which earlier monarchs had 
striven to restrict, made enormous 
strides in the sixteenth century, and most 
of the secular estates were inalienably 
concentrated in the hands of a few great 
nobles, who lived at Madrid and spent 
their revenues in lavish extravagance 
without any regard to the interests of 
their tenants. 


La Alegria, Molina de Harineros de Cérdova 
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Old Moorish Mill at Cérdova, with New Upper Story Housing Modern Machinery 


“In the fertile provinces of Andalusia 
and Estremadura agriculture was entire- 
ly ruined by the system of sheep farm- 
ing. In the twelfth century when the 
country was exposed to the destructive 
forays of the Moors, the inhabitants. had 
been forbidden to inclose their lands with 
either hedges or ditches, and successive 
kings had encouraged the rearing of 
huge flocks of sheep which could easily 
be driven over the open country into a 
place of safety. In the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries the condition of 
things had entirely changed, but the old 
regulations were jealously maintained by 
the company of La Mesta, one of the 
most powerful and independent corpora- 
tions in Spain. This body, which de- 
rived large revenues from the sale of 
wool, was enabled to retain its privileges 
intact until the reign of Charles III. 
Every summer its flocks poured down the 
northern mountains, and the absence of 
inclosures made it impossible to defend 
the crops from their ravages. 

“Besides making agriculture impos- 
sible, the exclusive attention to sheep 
rearing led to the gradual disappearance 
of the old forests, and, as no one ven- 
tured to plant new trees, great parts 
of Castile became an arid desert. Every 
kind of industry suffered in the same 
way as agriculture. The true Spaniard 
despised all who earned a living by 
handicraft, and when the Moors had 
been banished it was impossible to obtain 
skilled artisans except by importing 
them. The Spaniards could not even 
cut their own timber into ships or con- 
struct fortifications for their own towns.” 

It is in the old southern provinces of 
Andalusia, Valencia, Murcia and Estre- 
madura, where the Moors did their best 
industrial work, that the finest remains 
of their old irrigation systems and flour 
mills are to be found today. Probably 
the most picturesque examples of the 
latter are the mills of Ronda, which 


have been made the subject of a charm- 
ing front cover design by The North- 
western Miller. The artist was the late 
Harry Fenn, one of a notable group of 
contributors to The Northwestern Miller 
in recent years. His drawing, originally 
reproduced in four colors, presents a 
scene which appealed to him as being un- 
surpassed by anything he had ever seen 
in the way of a mill picture. “The little 
river leaps and turns from terrace to 
terrace in the descent to the bottom of 
the gorge five hundred feet below. 
Wherever there is a foothold for a struc- 
ture, there clatters a little grist mill.” 

The Guadiaro River flows through an 
abrupt chasm by which the old town of 
Ronda is separated from the new. Three 
bridges, one of which is shown in Mr. 
Fenn’s picture, span the gorge. Of these, 
one is said to have been built by the 
Romans, and another by the Moors; the 
most modern spans the stream in a single 
arch at a height of about two hundred 
and fifty-five feet. On the edge of ile 
chasm is the alameda or public prome- 
nade of the city of Ronda, commanding 
a wide and beautiful prospect of tie 
rich valley below and the lofty sierras 
above. 

The view overlooking this precipitous 
gorge has inspired many poets and gen- 
erated much ecstatic prose. The writer 
of an old Murray guidebook says: “The 
river—black as Styx—which, heard but 
not seen, has long struggled through the 
cold shadows of its rocky prison, comes 
dashing joyously down into light, lib- 
erty; the waters boil in the bright, burn- 
ing sun, and glitter like the golden show- 
ers of Danaé. The giant element lea)s 
with delirious bound from rock to rock, 
until at last, broken and buffeted, and 
weary from driving numberless wheels, 
it subsides into a gentle stream, which 
steals like happiness away, down a ver- 
durous valley of fruits and flowers. The 
scene, its noise and movement, bafile 
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Old Grist Mill at Granada, Beneath the Shadows of the Moorish Alhambra 


pen and pencil, and, like Wilson at the 
falls of Terni, we can only exclaim, 
‘Well done, rock and water, by Heaven!” 

There is not much of interest in Ronda 
outside of this melodramatic gorge and 
its ancient flour mills; the town itself is 
much like any mountain village in south- 
ern Europe, and has few Moorish char- 
acteristics, One must go northward to 
Cérdova for a true blending of Moor 
and Spaniard. It is a Roman city as 
well, retaining as memorials of that more 
ancient conquest a bridge and a tri- 
umphal arch, but the predominating at- 
mosphere is Moorish. The bridge over- 
looks three old grist mills, one of them 
still at work, built in the days of the 
Moorish occupation. At intervals, along 
the sleepy, shallow course of the Guadal- 
quivir, are other mills, many equally as 
old, but as a rule brought somewhat up 
to date by the addition of modern, Ger- 
man made milling machinery. 

The proprietor of one of these latter 
plants was visibly pleased at the re- 
quest for a glimpse of his mill. With 
true Latin hospitality he organized a 
thorough tour, extending from the an- 
cient water wheels, rumbling in their 
mossy caverns, to the saint’s niche un- 
der the eaves, alongside the battered in- 
scription, “La Alegria, Molino de Harin- 
eros de Cérdova,” which proclaimed the 
mill’s identity. Throughout the expedi- 
tion he maintained a steady flow of 
colloquial Spanish, as difficult to follow 
as the murmur of the Guadalquivir out- 
side, as he hospitably explained the uni- 
versal system of converting wheat into 
flour. His product, of which no great 
quantity was visible, he exhibited with 
Pride; it was a yellowish clear grade, 
made for local consumption. A quantity 
of wheat was arriving, in sacks slung 
over the backs of stoic, melancholic 
Spanish donkeys, which had stumbled 
for miles over rude paths along the river 
banks, once the scene of the city’s eve- 


ning promenade, now given over to soli- 
tude or the colorful activities of gypsies 
pitching their tents against decaying 
Moorish walls. 

Within recent years, of course, there 
has been considerable advance in the 
milling practice of Spain in some of the 
larger industrial centers such as Barce- 
lona, Saragossa, Madrid and Valladolid, 
where modern roller mills have been con- 
structed, operated largely by steam pow- 
er. Such institutions, however, occupy 
by no means the predominating position 
of similar plants in this country. 

To speak of the mills of Spain without 
reference to the celebrated windmills 
against which Don Quixote rode in 
knightly array is to neglect only a ro- 
mantic phase of the subject, for the 
plains of “La Mancha” are now barren 
of these ancient symbols immortalized by 
Cervantes. 

Carrot K. MicHENER. 


EXPORT TRADE HANDICAPS 


Charles E, Herrick of Chicago Calls Atten- 
tion of Secretary Hoover to Need of 
Legislation to Correct Abuses 


Wasuincton, D. C.,Aug. 27.—A 
memorandum regarding abuses with 
which American export trade now is bur- 
dened has been transmitted to Secretary 
of Commerce Hoover by Charles E. Her- 
rick, of Chicago, chairman of the traffic 
committee of the Institute of American 
Meat Packers. 

“In accordance with your request ex- 
pressed at our interview something more 
than a week ago,” the memorandum 
read, “permit’me to put in your hands 
this statement regarding forms of export 
bills of lading, and the need of some 
revision in them.” : 

The memorandum then pointed out 
that some steamship companies at pres- 
ent use bills of lading so phrased as to 








make possible the avoidance or compro- 
mise of claims which should be paid in 
full, to limit the carriers’ liability so 
severely that pilferage from the cargo 
is encouraged, and to permit deviations 
from the scheduled voyage to such an 
extent that shippers of perishable com- 
modities suffer a loss. 

In speaking of the carriers’ limited 
liability, Mr. Herrick cited an instance 
in which the pilferage on a $12,000 ship- 
ment of shoes amounted to $4,600, and 
other instances of such shortages “on 
the shipment of certain classes of mer- 
chandise that it seemed evident to the 
shipper that the vessels must be ration- 
ing their crews from the cargo, as they 
could thus secure the goods at about one 
quarter of the price they would be com- 
pelled to pay for them in the open mar- 
ket.” 


In reference to pilferage, Mr. Herrick 
also stated, “It is not. only a burden on 
the export business of the country, but 
brings American exporters into disrepute 
with their foreign buyers.” It is Mr. 
Herrick’s opinion that the foregoing 
abuses and others could hardly be reme- 
died without legislation, and in this con- 
nection he said: “Such legislation should 
cover: 

“First: An amendment to the Harter 
act providing that it shall be unlawful 
for carriers to insert in their bill of 
lading any clauses which are in conflict 
with that act. 

“Second: An act compelling all ocean 
carriers, regardless of flag, to keep on 
file with some designated government bu- 
reau or department (say the Interstate 
Commerce Commission or Department of 
Commerce) certified copies of their ocean 
bills of lading; such ladings to be sub- 
ject to amendment or change only on 30 
days’ notice, and then without prejudice 
to any existing freight contracts previ- 
ously entered into. 

“Third: Authority to be given to some 
government bureau or department to 
prescribe a uniform bill of lading to be 
used in connection with the inland car- 
riers on through shipments originating in 
the interior. Such form of lading to 
prescribe that the liability of the inland 
carrier shall cover up to the point where 
the liability of the ocean carrier would 
begin, so that there would be no possi- 
bility of a hiatus in the liability between 
the two carriers. 

“Fourth: An amendment to the Har- 
ter act providing that any bill of lading, 
when issued, would be subject to, and 
not superior to, the terms of the freight 
contract previously entered into between 
the shipper and the carrier. 

“Fifth: A provision that acceptance 
of these enactments should be precedent 
to the granting of vessels’ entrance to 
or clearance from any United States 
ports, this regardless of the nationality 
or flag of the vessel.” 

JoHN Marrinan. 





DROUTH AND FEED DEMAND 


Reports of Damaged Pastures Expected to 
Change Tone of Market in Fall— 
Foreign Trade Factor 


Reports of damaged pastures because 
of excessively dry, hot weather during 
the past faw months have been numerous, 
particularly from the more important 
dairying sections, according to the Mar- 
ket Reporter of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. Unusual 
drouth conditions have not been confined 
to the United States, as advices from 
several western European countries indi- 
cate that the absence of rainfall is be- 
coming a serious factor and has caused 
heavy inroads into available supplies of 
feedstuffs. From Canada reports of a 
similar nature have been received. 

“Although at present the stocks of 
feedstuffs in this country are thought to 
be sufficient to meet requirements,” states 
the Reporter, “a large number of the 
members of the feed trade seem to think 
that an increased demand and possibly 
higher prices will prevail during the com- 





ing fall and winter unless conditions. 


change materially. 

“The stocks of the country trade, while 
at present greater than the demand, are 
not believed to be excessively large be- 
cause during the past year the demand 
from country dealers has been extremely 
light. This condition was primarily due 
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to ample stocks of locally produced for- 
age and to the increased use of locally 


‘grown grains for feeding purposes be- 


cause relatively lower prices were ob- 
tainable for grain than were asked for 
feedstuffs. This condition has materially 
changed during the past month and 
prices of feedstuffs are now more nearly 
in proportion to those prevailing for 
corn and oats. 

“Lack of the customary summer de- 
mand this year and the absence of the 
usual sales for future shipment indicate 
that the country trade as a whole has not 
anticipated requirements for the coming 
fall and winter. The absence of this de- 
mand and sales for future shipment pre- 
vented jobbers and wholesale dealers 
from accumulating a large line of feeds 
because such sales were used more or 
less as a hedge against their purchases. 
The absence of the demand for future 
shipment is generally ascribed as the 
cause for the radical decline in the prices 
of feedstuffs which has taken place dur- 
ing the last four months. 

“It is now reported that during the 
last few weeks there has been a more ac- 
tive inquiry by jobbers and a quiet but 
steady accumulation of stocks. Prices 
are considered low enough, and as a sub- 
stantial decline was not expected but 
rather an advance in prices was looked 
for, considerable speculative buying on 
the part of wholesale dealers took place. 
This buying has tended to sustain prices 
during recent weeks in spite of fairly 
substantial offerings. 

“The extent to which the United States 
will be asked to supply feedstuff require- 
ments of European countries is problem- 
atical. Many dealers estimate that be- 
cause of high ocean freight rates and 
prices it is not likely that heavy sales 
will be made. The exchange rates also 
are a deterrent factor at the present 
time. If an unusually heavy demand 
should occur it is thought that linseed, 
oil meal, cotton seed oil meal and other 
high protein feeds would be the principal 
feedstuffs contracted for. Considerable 
oil meal has already been purchased by 
exporters and this fact has caused a 
rapid advance in the price of that feed. 
Foreign buyers apparently refused to 
follow the advance and the demand has 
slackened up somewhat, but it is quite 
possible that there will be a renewed ex- 
port inquiry as soon as prices reach a 
more attractive level. 

“Many feed exporters think that the 
feedstuff requirements of Europe for the 
coming fall and winter will be approxi- 
mately the same or perhaps less than 
they were during the past year because 
of the heavy slaughter of cattle in con- 
tinental countries as a result of the 
dearth of pasturage and feed supplies. 

“Another factor which should be re- 
membered is that the cotton acreage in 
the United States was reduced approxi- 
mately 28 per cent, and that the acreage 
formerly planted in cotton has been used 
for the raising of feed grains and forage. 
This undoubtedly will have a tendency to 
reduce enormously the demand for feed- 
stuffs from cotton growing states. Fur- 
thermore, good crops of corn, oats, alfal- 
fa, cowpeas, and other feedstuffs should 
result in a materially reduced demand 
for manufactured feeds this year, par- 
ticularly in the southern states. The re- 
cent marketing of rice as a feed in Ar- 
kansas is, according to a recent estimate, 
likely to result in a cut of 50 per cent 
in the Arkansas feed bill, which ap- 
proached $20,000,000 during the last few 
years. 

“Other influences that are contributing 
to a great deal of circumspection on the 
part of the feed trade are: the uncer- 
tainty of present conditions, particularly 
the milk situation, which has favored the 
buying of feeds for immediate needs 
only; the proposed reductions in freight 
rates which may tend to lower feed 
prices in consuming sections; and the 
tendency on the part of the country 
trade to supplement locally produced 
forage and feedstuffs with the highest 
grades of feeds obtainable elsewhere.” 





An American consular report states 
that the crops of soya beans and wheat 
in North Manchuria and the crops of 
wheat in Central China, Shantung, and 
Chihli are all below normal, while the 
rice crop and certain other crops of 
South China are poor. 
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MORE RUST ENEMIES OF WHEAT 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


By W. P. Kirkwoop 


Instead of one there are now 30 forms 
of stem rust of wheat known. Only five 
years ago one form of stem rust of 
wheat was recognized. Since 1916 29 new 
forms have been found. Besides, there 
may be many additional forms already 
made or in process of making. 

With the en that there was only one 
form of stem rust of wheat, the possi- 
bility of overcoming before long the 
power of rust to take millions annually 
in toll from the farmers of America 
looked relatively simple. Agpencty 
the problem was merely this: to hunt out 
from the 1,000 varieties of wheats listed 
by the federal government’s office of 
cereal investigations those varieties which 
were rust resistant and which at the 
same time yielded largely, and on these 
to center attention on the part of plant 
breeders and wheat growers until varie- 
ties that were rust resistant and large 
yielding were well established. Such a 
procedure looked comparatively simple 
and free from complications. 

However, with the knowledge that 
there are 30 different forms of stem rust, 
counting the 29 new ones and the old 
original one, and that on the common 
barberry plants, which are so widely scat- 
tered over the country, every year new 
forms may be born—the case looks al- 
most hopeless. 

But the case is not hopeless; at least 
that seems to be the attitude of some of 
those who have been discovering new 
forms of the rust enemies of wheat. 
These discoverers say merely that the 
methods of breeding for rust resistance 
will have to be fundamentally changed. 

The reason why the case is not ~~ ess 
and why changes in the meth of 
breeding for rust resistance must be 
made is found in two facts: Some forms 
of rust do not attack certain wheats at 
all, attack others only mildly, and still 
others viciously, Other forms of rust 
pick out still different wheats for im- 
munity, mild attack, or vicious attack. 
The various forms of rust seem to be 
limited in the areas of their activities. 
Each form or group of forms seems to 
have its own happy hunting ground. 

These facts, however, to the lay mind 
at least, seem simply to complicate the 
problem. They do leave the case bad 
enough,—worse than it would be if there 
were only one form of rust,—but not 
hopeless. There still remains the possi- 
bility of eradicating the common bar- 
berry on which the rusts take new lease 
of life and on which new forms may 
breed to attack the wheats, and this makes 
it all the more necessary to wage un- 
ceasing war against the barberry. Be- 
sides, if the different forms of rust are 
found to stick to different localities, 
there is the hope of breeding or selecting 
wheats resistant to the forms of rust 
which inhabit different regions or locali- 
ties, giving to each locality a wheat which 
the rust of that locality cannot harm. 

The first announcement that there was 
more than one form of stem rust of 
wheat was made in 1916, when E. C. 
Stakman and F, J. Piemeisel, of the Min- 
nesota Experiment Station and of the 
office of cereal investigations of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, described a new form to which was 
given the scientific name puccinia grami- 
nis tritici-compacti. The discoverers 
found this form of great interest, par- 
ticularly because it could not affect the 
hard spring wheats in a normal way, and 
because even many of the hard winter 
wheats could resist its attacks. It did, 
however, develop well on soft wheats. 
The range of damage the new form 
could inflict, therefore, was narrower 
than that of the longer known form, 
which bears the scientific name puccinia 
graminis tritici. 

This was reassuring, at least until Leo 
E. Melchers and John H. Parker, ex- 
perimenting with Kansas wheats, an- 
nounced the discovery of another form 
of stem rust which could infect three 
wheats developed at the Kansas Experi- 
ment Station, which had been declared 
to be rust resistant. Here were indica- 


tions which raised the question of the 
possibility of the existence of still more 
forms. 


This problem Dr. Stakman, with M. N. 
Levine and J. G. Leach, also of the 
Minnesota Experiment Station, had al- 
ready attacked, and it was not long be- 
fore they found another form of rust 
which could do things to Kanred and 
other Kansas wheats, which the original- 
ly. known form and the one found in 
1916 could not do. This was encourag- 
ing in so far as discovery was concern 
though discouraging enough from the 
point of view of the wheat grower. The 
plant disease men could do nothing but 
continue their researches. 

It had now become quite clear that the 
only way to determine what forms of 
rust would affect certain wheats was to 
test many species and varieties. In spite 
of the fact that there was a strong prob- 
ability that forms of rust would be 
found which would be capable of at- 
tacking varieties of wheat resistant to 
all of the already known forms, the 
Minnesota investigators set to work. 
They found just what they expected to 
find. A form of rust was discovered 
which infected white spring emmer and 
mindum,—the latter a durum wheat,— 
both of which had previously been re- 
garded as altogether immune to infec- 
tion. They had been immune from at- 
tack by all known forms of rust up to 
that time. ‘ 

The number of new forms steadily in- 
creased, until now 30 are clearly recog- 
nized through differences in their effects 
on different wheats. Under the micro- 
scope or otherwise than by the effects 
on wheats no differences can be detected. 
Material has been collected from 46 states, 
Two distinct forms have often been 
found in the same lot of material, and at 
least four have been found in Minne- 
sota, 

These facts have eee significance, ac- 
cording to Dr. Stakman of the Minne- 
sota station. For one reason, the facts 
point to the necessity of eradicating the 
rust susceptible varieties of the barberry, 
because it is probably on barberry plants 
that new forms of rust originate, through 
the crossing of forms which find lodg- 
ment thereon. “Eradicate the common 
barberry,” says Dr. Stakman, “and it is 
probable that many of the virulent forms 
of the rust which occur in the northern 
states will gradually die out or be re- 
duced to a condition bordering on im- 
potence.” 

For another reason the facts have sig- 
nificance, because they point to the neces- 
sity of fundamental changes in the meth- 
ods to be used in breeding varieties or 
strains of wheat for rust resistance. 
“The breeder,” says Dr. Stakman, “must 
find out the forms of rust which occur 
in the region for which his new variety 
of wheat is intended.” In other words, 
the wheat breeder must become a wheat 
inventor, with the special object of in- 
venting wheats for different localities, 
designed to outwit the forms of rust 
which inhabit such localities, 

It is, apparently at least, impossible 
to get a wheat which will withstand at- 





tacks from the rusts of all localities. 
Wheats which were at first thought to 
be universally rust proof, when intro- 
duced into a new region were found to be 
susceptible. The explanation of this, as 
originally advanced, was that:there had 
been some deterioration in the resistance 
of the wheat. It is now known that the 
fault was not that of the wheat, in so far 
as its old enemy was concerned, but that 
the wheat was attacked by a new enemy 
with a 
could not fight. 

In view of all this, the development of 
rust resistant wheats becomes, as already 
stated, largely a local problem. For ex- 
ample, certain varieties of wheat grown 
in the breeding plots at the Minnesota 
Experiment Station, which were prac- 
tically rust proof, were discovered to be 
easy rust victims when rust forms found 
within 50 miles were given a chance at 
them. 

As a result, the Minnesota men are 
now carrying on extensive tests with 
forms from widely separated regions in 
an effort to make a sort of wheat rust 
map of the country; such a map as will 
show the number, characteristics, distri- 
bution, constancy, and probable origin of 
the various forms of rust, With this as 
a chart, the wheat breeder or inventor 
will be able to work a good deal more 
intelligently than he can now. 

With intelligently directed efforts in 
breeding to resist local forms of rust and 
with a continued warfare against the 
barberry, it is hoped at least to win the 
war for the staple bread product. 





FRIENDLY INSECT PARASITES 

Wasurinoton, D. C., Aug. 27.—Re- 
newed attention is being paid by the De- 
partment of Agriculture to the introduc- 
tion of so-called friendly insect parasites 
which destroy serious crop pests without 
themselves doing damage to human in- 
terests. Two different expeditions to 
that end are now in progress. 

Thomas R. Chamberlin, of the Salt 
Lake City laboratory for cereal and for- 
age insect investigations, is en route to 
the European parasite laboratory at 
Hyéres, southern France, and will study 
the insect enemies of the alfalfa weevil 
for the purpose of collecting and ship- 
ping to Utah and other infested terri- 
tories the natural enemies of this serious 
pest. Prof. H. F. Wickham, of Idaho 
State University, is in Mexico on tem- 
porary appointment from the Office of 
Truck Crop Insect Investigations, and 
will search for parasites and other nat- 
ural enemies of the Mexican bean beetle, 
which is doing serious damage in the 
southeastern states. 

Recent investigations conducted by the 
department have shown that the English 
sparrow is a benefactor to humanity at 
least in one respect: it is able to kill 
nematodes parasitic on wheat. In this 
nematode disease of wheat, the parasitic 
worm forms galls which take the place of 
the normal kernels, During the early de- 
velopment of these galls the sparrows 
seem to have a special liking for them. 
At first it was suspected that the spar- 
row might spread the infection in this 
way, but it was found that the bird’s 
digestive apparatus was sufficed to kill 
the nematode. 


poison against which the grain 





August 31, 1921 


The nematode disease of wheat oc- 
curs in Virginia, West Virginia and 
North Carolina. It also attacks rye and 
spelt. The disease becomes serious if 
precautions are not taken for its control, 
Fortunately practicable control measures 
are known. They necessitate (1) the 
use of seed free from nematode gills, 
(9) sowing such clean seed on nematode- 

ree land, (3) keeping wheat or other 
susceptible crops off infested fields for 
at least one year, and (4) keeping nema- 
tode-infested straw and manure off |and 
to be used for wheat within a year. 

The nematode is not able to move |at- 
erally in the soil by its own efforts ex- 
cept for very short distances. Because 
of this fact the disease can be effectively 
controlled by the farmer on whose |.ind 
it may occur. 

No wheat variety adapted for culture 
in the infested sections has been fond 
resistant to this disease. 

JoHn Marrina~. 





Spring Wheat by States 
Department of Agriculture estimat: of 
the 1921 spring wheat crop, by prin pal 
states, based on conditions Aug. 1, com» :red 


with the final estimate for 1920 and the 
five-year average, in bushels (000’s omit: d): 

1921 1920 Avge 
Minnesota ...... 27,174 27,940 51,063 
North Dakota .. 68,343 68,400 81,633 
South Dakota... 25,428 26,470 4°,330 
Montana ....... 19,123 15,950 15.156 
Washington ..... 20,092 17,862 17,560 
THImOIS occccccce 3,665 4,950 400 
Wisconsin ...... 1,796 3,150 400 
TOWER sccccesccce 3,952 4,520 800 
Nebraska ....... 3,167 2,451 400 
Wyoming ....... 4,035 3,700 000 
Colorado ....... 6,331 5,626 000 
New Mexico .... 2,212 2,100 400 
Wal seocccecscces 3,114 3,026 00 
Tdaho ....-++.e05- 16,672 15,600 0 
Oregon ...seeeee 5,228 5,340 1 400 


United States.. 212,946 209,365 25° 495 





Winter Wheat by States 
Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the 1921 winter wheat crop, by princ!pal 
states, based on conditions Aug. 1, comp:red 
with the final estimate for 1920 and the 
five-year average, in bushels (000’s omitted): 





1921 1920 Av'’ge 
New York ...... 8,385 10,258 9,147 
Pennsylvania ... 25,322 24,900 25,507 
Maryland ,...... 9,128 11,390 10,518 
Virginia ........ 8,750 11,425 14,584 
North Carolina.. 4,284 8,471 7,982 
ORIO cccccccsecs 27,379 28,308 39,826 
Indiana .......- 22,728 23,400 $7,936 
Tilinois .....+... 38,608 35,720 42,485 
Michigan ....... 13,088 13,795 15,647 
TOWS cccccccccce 7,934 8,491 9,696 
Missouri ........ 30,128 32,500 $8,402 
Nebraska ....... 52,730 68,029 45,411 
Kansas ....-..++ 117,998 136,844 100,471 
Kentucky ....... 6,030 5,610 9,878 
Tennessee ....... 4,610 4,028 7,133 
TOROS cccccccces 17,610 15,925 19,543 
Oklahoma ...... 37,200 46,240 38,207 
Montana ....... 3,348 3,900 10,726 
Colorado ........ 17,766 17,195 9,223 
TWRAM cecsccccccs 3,15 2,340 3,549 
Tdaho 2. ccccccsee 8,918 8,000 7,508 
Washington .... 30,922 20,120 19,793 
Oregon .....+.+.. 17,560 12,994 
California ..... 9,100 8,798 
New Jersey 1,520 
Delaware ....... 2,040 veee 
West Virginia .. 3,925 4,250 4,090 
South Carolina .. 1,848 1,760 o46ee 
Georgia ........ 2,468 2,110 3,200 
Wisconsin ...... 1,270 2,002 eecce 
Minnesota ...... 1,008 1,176 eeeee 
Arkansas ....... 1,181 1,197 2,500 
Wyoming ....... 1,098 1,380 aveee 
New Mexico .... 3,584 4,275 1,100 





United States.. 543,879 677,763 672,:°1 





Effects of Different Forms of Rust on Marquis Wheat 


The group of wheat stems on the extreme left only slightly infected; those on the extreme right heavily infected. Different forms 
showing great difference in virulence. 
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“Some of us,” said Bishop Mitchell at 
a St. Paul missionary meeting, “are prone 
to judge everything by the money stand- 
ard. A book is no good unless it’s a best 
seller. An artist is no good unless he’s 
getting rich. When we judge things that 
way we're as bad as little Samuel. Little 
Samuel went out one day to buy his 
brother a birthday present. He bought 
a jar of goldfish. ‘Gold-fish! Don’t it 
sound rich? he said to his father on his 
return. And he carried the goldfish gaily 
upstairs to his room. But a half hour 
later he rushed down to his father again. 
‘Father, he groaned, ‘we’ve been stung. 
Them ain’t gold. They wouldn’t stand 
the acid.’ ” —Washington Star. 

* * 

“Do you mean to say, Doctor, that you 
have charged $1,000 for removing that 
little appendix?” - 


"Te." 
“Well, you can put it back. It isn’t 
worth it.” —Life. 


* - 


Maid: “When we are married I must 
have three servants.” 
John: “You shall have 23, darling, but 
not all at the same time.” 
—Bismarck Tribune. 
* - 
Wife: “John, will you give me $25 to 
get my hair -permanently waved?” 
Husband: “Yes, and here’s $100 to get 
your hat permanently trimmed.” 
—Judge. 
* #*# 
Sunday School Teacher: “Nancy, why 
must we be kind to the poor?” 
Nancy: “Please, teacher, because in 


these days any of them might become . 


rich.” —Bulletin (Sydney). 
- 


x 

Screen Actress: “I have a certificate 
_ my doctor saying that I cannot act 
oday.” 

Manager: “Why did you go to all that 
trouble? I could have given you a cer- 
tificate saying that you never could act.” 

—Loew’s Weekly. 


* ” 
“Mamma,” inquired little Ethel after 
her initiation into Sunday school, “did 


God make ladies’ noses?” 
“Yes, dear.” 
a of dust, like the rest of them?” 
es.” ‘ ‘ 
“Well, you'd have thought he’d have 
made them out of powder, wouldn’t 
you?” —Clippings. 














Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
Partme:t is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For t'e benefit of those out of a position, 
adverti--ments of Situations Wanted will be 
accepte' at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
Per linc (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents, 

Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted .t the line rate, but will be charged 
for at ‘he rate of $3 per column inch, 
ganly advertisements entitled to Special 

Otice classification will be accepted for 
Publics tion herein, 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transicnt and the advertisers’ responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
Western Miller, 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
Lay nust reach us by Saturday to appear 
n the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders, 


_—_——_ 














HELP WANTED 


— 
—_— 


WANTED BY MILL EAST OF CHICAGO, 
stinding winter and spring wheats, three 
tapctienced salesmen for New England 
ho in replying give full details. 
x" dress 4475, care Northwestern Miller, 
inneapolig, 








WANTED — FEED 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


SALESMEN; MUST 
have ability to establish agencies and sell 
feeding molasses in Wisconsin, Michigan, 
Ohio, Iowa, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri. 
Address “Feed Salesman,” care North- 
western Miller, 506 Temple Building, Chi- 
cago. 





FLOUR SALESMEN WANTED 


Large, aggressive southwestern 
mill, 3,000 bbis capacity, mill- 
ing strictly choice red Turkey 
hard winter wheat, wishes to 
secure four high grade salesmen 
to work in the following terri. 
tories direct from general office: 
one man each for New England, 
Ohio, Michigan and the two Vir- 
ginias. Quality men with suc- 
cessful record of sales and per- 
sonal acquaintance in territory 
are required. Attractive salary 
and commission arrangements. 
Mill has long, successful record 
and will give the men selected 
for these fields the highest qual- 
ity of flour and the best support 
from the home office. Address 
“Quality,” care Northwestern 
Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





A HIGH CLASS SPRING WHEAT MILL 


manufacturing strictly quality flour de- 
sires an experienced flour salesman to 
develop trade in South Dakota, also for 
Wisconsin and northern Illinois; excellent 
opportunities for men who can deliver the 
goods. Address 4452, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





CHEMIST WANTED 


Chemist to assume full respon- 
sibility of laboratory of mill 
manufacturing wheat, rye and 
corn flours and manufactured 
feeds; must be college graduate 
or have equivalent chemical 
education; state age, experience 
in detail, when available and 
salary expected. Address 16, 
care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis, 





WBE ARB SEEKING HIGH GRADE SALES- 


men only; “order takers,” please save 
your postage; we want to hear from gro- 
cery and flour salesmen holding good posi- 
tions, but who believe they are worth 
more money than they are receiving; our 
plan is to let such men sell our genuine 
whole-wheat flour as a side line on com- 
mission for 60 days, and to allow a com- 
mission so liberal that a ‘real salesman 
will find in this the opportunity he has 
been seeking; our flour sells in every state. 
Old-Fashioned Millers, Inc., 1021 Com- 
merce Building, St. Paul, Minn. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








AS MILLER BY MAN OF 20 YEARS’ EX- 


perience in large and small mills; age 39. 
Address 4490, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, 





POSITION WANTED 
BY 
MIXED FEED EXECUTIVE 


Man 45 years old with broad, 
successful experience as top ex- 
ecutive in manufacturing bal- 
anced ration mixed feeds, de- 
sires general management or 
department management where 
an exceptional knowledge of 
nutritional values, formulae, 
economic buying, manufacturing 
and distribution will entitle 
him to a _ substantial salary. 
Address 27, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis, 





DICTAPHONE OPERATOR WISHES POSI- 


tion} has been connected with large mill- 
ing concern; can give best of references. 
Address 11, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 





FLOUR SALESMAN, SEVEN YEARS’ EX- 


perience in Kansas and Missouri, wants 
to connect with Kansas mill; best of ref- 
erences. Address 781, care Northwestern 
Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 








AN EXPERIENCED CHEMIST,. AVAIL- 


able on short notice, best qualification, 
eight years in charge, wishes to corre- 
spond with a good firm, Address 7, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


ACCOUNTANT AND EXECUTIVE, 10 
years’ experience milling and grain, de- 
sires connection with first class south- 
western mill, Kansas preferred; married; 
best of references. Address 25, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





SECOND MILLER, WITH 14 YEARS’ EX- 
perience in both hard and soft wheat flour 
mills up to 2,000 bbls capacity, desires to 
make connection with first class milling 
concern; references. Address 782, care 
Northwestern Miller, Kansas City, Mo, 





AS HEAD MILLER, 50 TO 150-BBL MILL, 
or second in larger, or as grinder or 
bolter; steady job with reasonable wages; 
steady and reliable; first class references; 
can come at once. Write or wire Perry 
E. Harmon, 616 W Second Ave, Mitchell, 
s. D. 





A HEAD MILLER-SUPERINTENDENT 
wants connection in mills from 400 bbis 
up; am well posted on all modern methods 
in getting best results in hard and soft 
wheat milling; can come on one month’s 
notice, Address 4471, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





FLOUR SALESMAN OF 10:YEARS’ EX- 
perience in car lot trade desires to make 
connection with a high class northwestern 
mill for southern Ohio and Indiana ter- 
ritory; will also handle job lots on own 
account. Address Henry H,. Fricke, 812 
W 6th St, Cincinnati, Ohio, 





POSITION WITH LARGE MILL WHERE 
there is chance for advancement; now 
employed, but have satisfactory reason for 
making change; six years’ experience in 
sales department; salary no item; refer- 
ences furnished. Address 780, care North- 
western Miller, Kansas City, Mo, 





AS HEAD MILLER BY A THOROUGHLY 
experienced miller who is competent to 
take full charge; I have always run suc- 
cessful mills and know how to get best 
results; please state particulars; refer- 
ences, Address “South Dakota,” 9, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 





FORMER MANAGER OF LARGE FLOUR 
mill understanding all details, such as 
traffic work, buying of wheat, selling of 
flour, handling of men, operation of mills, 
desires connection with good company; 
anything considered. Address 14, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





AN EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN, 
both soft and hard, selling jobbers and 
bakers past 10 years, open for connection 
for California territory; can qualify and 
furnish highest references; like to hear 
from good mill interested. Address ‘J. C.,”’ 
8, care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





BY EXPERIENCED MAN, 10 YEARS 
with Kansas and Oklahoma mills, as of- 
fice man and grain buyer, familiar with 
accounting, transit, shipping end of busi- 
ness, and detail in general; best of refer- 
ences from former employers, Address 
4458, care’ Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis. 





AS HEAD MILLER OR SUPERINTEND. 
ent in mill of 250 to 1,000 bbis; 20 years’ 
experience, hard and soft wheats; can 
produce results that satisfy; western states 
preferred; am employed and can offer 
good reasons for a change; references. 
Address 26, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis, 





GRAIN AND MILLING ACCOUNTANT 
wants position; reliable and _ efficient; 
bonded; can take full charge accounting 
and banking, statistical, claims, traffic; 
experience in selling and buying; age 35; 
married; salary $175; would prefer north- 
ern states. Address 4464, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 





EFFICIENT CEREAL CHEMIST, WITH 
long experience in large bakeries and flour 
mills, wishes position, preferably on the 
Pacific Coast; can furnish very good ref- 
erences; aBle to come on short notice, to 
prove ability to successfully take care of 
your laboratory. Address “Trustworthy,” 
22, care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





SALES MANAGER OPEN FOR CONNEC- 
tion with good mill desirous of increasing 
present output; 35 years old, married, now 
employed; aggressive, able to get results, 
12 years’ experience; successful record, 
large personal acquaintance in trade and 
good reasons for making change. Address 
4495, care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis. 








ON ACCOUNT OF MILL BEING SOLD 
and the new owner being a miller himself, 
am looking for a position as head miller 
in 75- to 150-bbl mill, or second in larger 
mill; want steady job; am married; 30 
years’ experience; have had charge of last 
mill 15 years; please state salary; can 
come at once. L, F, Schafer, Henderson, 
Minn, 





AS HEAD MILLER AND SUPERINTEND- 
ent in mill of 600 to 3,000 bbis, by a pro- 
gressive young miller, 35 years of age, 
with 18 years’ practical experience in mills 
up to 6,500 bbis, on all kinds of wheat; 
can arrange an interview and will furnish 
first class reference as to character and 
ability upon request. Address “Practical,” 
4474. care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis, 


1021 


MILLING EXECUTIVE OF EXCEPTIONAL 
ability, with more than 20 years’ experi- 
ence in all departments of milling and 
grain business, and with.a splendid rec- 
ord as a mill manager, desires position as 
manager of large mill; advertiser has all 
qualifications necessary to assure success; 
best of references. Address 20, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





BRANCH OR TERRITORIAL MANAGER 
wants connection with mill wishing to ob- 
tain services of man who can get results 
on profitable basis; have record of suc- 
cess in building jobbing and bakery trade 
and handling salesmen; now employed, 
but for good reasons wish to make 
change; if interested, kindly advise terri- 
tory you have open, approximate remu- 
neration, and any other details you care 
to submit. Address 4496, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 





EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN OPEN 
for position with live flour milling com- 
pany producing competitive quality prod- 
uct; have best of references and excep- 
tional record as salesman and sales man- 
ager; 12 years with one company; can 
test and value flour by gluten test; have 
large acquaintance with jobbers and bak- 
ers from New Orleans, La., to Bangor, 
Maine; can go anywhere; salary or com- 
mission. Address ‘“Enterprise,’”’ 4 Vogel 
Terrace, Brookline, Mass, 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








FOR SALE 


BALTIMORE PEARL HOMINY COMPANY 
SEABOARD CORN MILLS 


Business Established in 1843 


Ideal Rail and Water Location. Seven Acres 
on Baltimore & Ohio Railroad and Balti- 
more Harbor. Private Railroad Sidings, 50- 
car Capacity. 
1,200 FEET AVAILABLE FOR PIER 
SPAC 


B 
CORN AND FEED MILLS RECENTLY 
EQUIPPED WITH NEW MACHINERY 
HAVING A DAILY CAPACITY OF 
15,000 BUSHELS 
CORN SIRUP PLANT DAILY CAPACITY 
100 BARRELS 
CRUDE CORN OIL EBQUIPMENT AND 
REFINED OIL PLANT 
60,000-bu CONCRETE ELEVATOR fully 
equipped for drying and handling grain. 
60,000-bu STEEL STORAGE ELEVATOR, 
60,000-bu STORAGE CRIB, 


ONE LARGE WAREHOUSE AND 
SEVERAL OTHER BUILDINGS 


The equipment is all of the latest model, 
in good condition and ready to operate. 


MORE THAN HALF THE SITE is available 
for development for any character of manu- 
facturing business requiring deep water and 
rail facilities. 

Interested persons are invited to inspect this 
plant, or particulars will be mailed on re- 
quest made of the Trustees, 

Bids for the entire property are invited. 


All. bids to be in writing, sealed and ad- 
dressed to the Trustees. Bids will be opened 
at the office of the Baltimore Pearl Hominy 
Company, Howard and Stockholm Streets, 
Baltimore, Maryland, on the 15th of Septem- 
ber, 1921, at 12 o’clock noon, 

TERMS: Cash, or part cash and part de- 
ferred payments bearing interest. Those 
tendering deferred payments must give full 
detail thereof. 

The right is reserved to reject any or all 
bids, 


W. O. PIERSON, 

CARL R. McKENRICK; 

Cc. C. PUSEY, 
Trustees in Bankruptcy for the 
Baltimore Pearl Hominy Company 


BARTLETT, POE & CLAGGETT, 
MORRIS A. ROME, 
WALTER H, BUCK, 


Attorneys for the Trustees, 





THE BANKRUPTCY ACT 


In the matter of the Estate of 
Canadian Cereal & Flour Mills 
Co., Ltd. (authorized assignor). 

Tenders will be received for 
the purchase of the company’s 
properties situated at St. John, 
Toronto, Lindsay, Stratford, 
Galt, Ayr, Tillsonburgh, Wol- 
verton, Dublin, Granton, New- 
ton, Newberry, Glencoe, Embro, 

Full particulars regarding 
properties, terms of sale, etc., 
may be obtained on application 
to the undersigned. 

Dated at Toronto, this 29th 
day of August, 1921, 

HENRY T. JAMIESON, 
Authorized Trustee, 
807 Royal Bank Building, 
Toronto, 





FOR SALE OR LEASE—50-BBL FLOUR 
and feed mill in good Minnesota farming 
country in city of 7,000; water power and 
steam plant; small amount cash, balance 
easy terms. Address 2, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 








(Continued on next page.) 
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MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


WHOLESALE BAKERY FOR SALE—MOD- 
ern equipped bakery with good established 
i owns corner lot, 200x125, upon 





FOR SALE—ONE HERCULES BRAN 
packer; one Richardson automatic scale. 
Address Lindsborg Milling & Elevator Co., 
Lindsborg, Kansas. 





MACHINERY FOR SALE 


One Koehler bag printing press 
located at Appalachian Ware- 
house, New Orleans, in first 
class condition. 


One Sprout Waldron blending 
plant located at Edgewater 
Warehouse, Staten Island, N. 
Y., in first class condition. 


One Koehler printing press lo- 
cated at Sunset Warehouse, 
New York City, first class con- 
dition. 


One blending plant at Keystone 
Warehouse, Buffalo, partly 
new, 


Communicate with Alfred W. 
Palmer, Trustee, care Young 
& Hughes, Attorneys, 2 Rector 
St, New York City. 





FOR SALE—TWO DOUBLE STANDS OF 
Allis style “A” 9x24 rolls, caliper 8%, 
guaranteed, $350; one two-pair-high Bar- 
nard & Leas 9x18 rolls, full size but dull, 
$200; one 100-bbl Nordyke & Marmon mill 
with splendid 100 h-p, western Minne- 
sota, living house and seven acres of land, 
$12,000; one 25-bbl Midget, used 30 days, 
and most of the machinery, $1,000; one 
300-bbl Alsop bleacher, upright, intermit- 
tent discharge, perfect condition, $350. 
Mills Machinery Exchange, 70 Chamber of 
Commerce, Minneapolis. 








MISCELLANEOUS 








FOR SALE AT A BARGAIN, PLANT OF 
West Bend Malting Co., West Bend, Wis., 
suitable for malting, drying, storing and 
conditioning grain; room for milling ma- 
chinery, etc; will retain interest with good 
party. Write A, J. Pick, West Bend, Wis. 




















30 
BARRELS 





which bakery is situated, also 15 auto- 
mobile trucks, five ovens ‘and two seven- 
room dwelling houses; located in Jack- 
sonville, Fla., a city of 100,000 population; 
an exceptional opportunity for any one in- 
terested in a wholesale bakery. For fur- 
ther information communicate with Mor- 
gan F. Jones, receiver, 104 Law Exchange, 
Jacksonville, Fila. 





Correct Milling Why have Profitable Mills 
sick mill? I inspect, reflow, appraise, plan, 
remodel, erect and suptd. installation. My 
books— Milling Lessons 75c, Book of Form 
ulas $1.50, 2d ael = Miller and Mill- 
ing Engineer, 355 400 cuts, flows, ete., 
best published, 9. 50, i foreign $6. ‘15. 

Chas. E. Oliver, E.M. & M Warsaw, Ind. 








’ 
Russell’s Reports Wire 
Wheat Prices and demand 
Flour Cable—Daily cables world’s crops 
Corn Milling—Demand and prices 
Rye Research Work 
Can we assist you? 
Russell's 


jews, Roverperated 
13 Water Street NEW YORK 








THE RIVERSIDE 
CODE 


1901 Edition revised and cor- 
rected under the auspices of the 
Bureau International des Adminis- 
trations Télégraphiques, Berne, 
Switzerland. 

The only modern Millers’ Code 
in existence. Used exclusively by 
the leading Export Millers of 
America. 


Price, One Copy, $4.00 


In lots of 6, $3.75 each; in lots 
of 25, $3.25 each; in lots of 100, 
$3.00 each. 


For Sale at any of its Branch Offices or by 


Tue NorRTHWESTERN MILLER 
MINNEAPOLIS MINNESOTA 








August 31, 1921 





RAILROAD CLAIMS 


Your claims for shortage, delay, ae | in market and awetien, 
if not collected, represent lost ca 
perts in Liquidating Claims. 


compile and present your claims. 
already declined, and if we find an 
We Also Handl. 


their collection. 


The Security Adjustment Company, Inc. 
DEVANEY & EDWARDS, General Attorneys 
1132-1156 Builders’ Exchange Building 


l and profits. We Are Ex- 
aor ’t Send Us Any Money—No 
Collection—No Pay. Send Us Your Claim Papers. Let us 
We = gladly take up any claims 


al liability, will undertake 
verdharee Matters. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








W.S. NOTT 
COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS 
Established 1879 


Largest Western Manufacturers of 


LEATHER 
BELTING 








VICTOR PURITY 


means 


BAKING SURETY 


Victor Chemical Works 


New York CHICAGO St. Louis 
Nashville 








POOR DAM FOUNDATIONS 


Dictate the adoption of the AMBURSEN DAM. 
135 built to date—67 on sand, clay or gravel. 


Send for Photos of Ambursen Dams in your vicinity. 


Ambursen Construction Co., Inc., Engr.-Constructors 
Atlanta 


New York City Kansas City 











MH Hy The only modern miller’s code in existence. Used exclusively by the 
Riverside Code leading export millers of America. 
For sale by all its branches and The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 


Per copy, $4.00. 





























PURITAN 


What the Puritans gave the world 


was. not 


thought, 


but action. 


PURITAN flour gives to the trade 


not boasts, but results. 


The race 


by vigor, not by vaunts, is won. 


WELLS -ABBOTT-NIEMAN CO. 


SCHUYLER, NEBRASKA 







































































